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PART IL 


“‘How could you bear it?’ cried I, in a hor- 
ror of grief and pity. 
cursing her who had caused all this?’’ 

“Not then,”’’ said the nurse, in significant 
simplicity. ‘It does seem strange to me some- 
times that I could bear it and live. But, as I 
said awhile ago, my heart melted, instead of 
breaking. It couldn’t have been otherwise 
when Eben threw himself down by his dead 
boy and prayed to die with him. I called him, 
and he came at once, took me in his arms, and 
subbed over me. 

““*My precious wife!’ he said. 
ever forgive me? 1 am not worthy of your 
love. This is a judgment sent to chastise me 
for my great sin. But it has fallen upon the 
innocent, too.’ 

**T thought he was raving, and tried to keep 
back my tears that I might comfort him. It 
was his talk about forgiving him, who had 
never, to my knowing, injured me, that put 
Lizzie into my head. 

*“**She must feel dreadfully,’ I says to 
mother, who was helping move my Eby’s body 
into the other room, and getting the clothes to 
lay him out in. 

***She’d ought to!’ she put in, snappish-like. 

‘I minded afterward how Eben lifted his 
head from my shoulder, as if he was about to 
answer back. I didn’t give him time. 

*¢¢She is more to be pitied than me,’ said I. 
‘She didn’t mean to hurt the child, yet she was 
the cause of what happened to him. I know 
she must be suffering terribly. Eben, dear, 
would you mind going to look after her? She 
is hurt badly in body, too; we may help her. 
Nobody ean do him any good,’ says I, begin- 
ning tocry again. ‘ But I’vea notion the pain 


in my heart wouldn’t be so sharp if I tried to 
ease somebody else’s trouble. 
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should tell her from me, Eben, that I saw it 
all, and that we understand it, and won’t, 
either of us, lay it up against her, seeing it was 
an accident.’ 

‘He got up todo as I said, but mother she 


| stopped him. 
“Didn’t you feel like | 


“** Your place is with your wife,’ she says, 
in her quick way. ‘I'll see to the girl. She’ll 
do well enough, never fear.’ 

‘He minded her right off, but I could see he 
didn’t relish her manner of speaking. He 
didn’t like being dictated to at any time. 

***T hope she’ll be kind to Lizzie,’ he says, 
presently. ‘The poor girl isalmost crazy. As 
you say, she is the one most to be pitied. You 
are a dear, loving, sensible creature, and know 
how to feel for others.’ By and by he men- 
tioned Lizzie again. It was plain that she 
weighed heavy upon his mind. ‘She is so sen- 
sitive and impulsive,’ he said, ‘and has such 
strong feelings, I am really uneasy as to the 
effect this will have upon her.’ 

“At that I said: ‘Mother is busy in the 
other room, and I think Lizzie is lying on the 
lounge in the parlor. Now and then I can 
hear her crying. Step down and see for your- 
self how she is getting along.’ 

‘*He kissed me and the baby before he went, 
and I lay still thinking, and crying quietly to 
myself, and striving to make up my mind to 
the Lord’s wiil, for ever so long. Mother was 
talking low with a neighbor in the next room, 
and 1 could catch the sound of Eben’s voice 
through the flooring, if I listened attentively, 
but nobody came near me until it was near 
dark. Then it was mother who knocked at the 
door. 

““¢Why! where’s Eben?’ she says, surprised. 

“T told her how I had sent him down to 
Lizzie, and how anxious we were about her. 

“*You needn’t be,’ says she. She always 


fired up when Lizzie was named. ‘She'll 
never die nor go crazy with grief. I’ve no 
patience with her or her affectations. And I 


tell you what, Becky,’ sitting down on the side 
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of my bed, ‘ you’re spoiling her with all your 
might. You'll be sorry for it some day.’ 

*** Maybe so, mother,’ I said. .*But I ean’t 
be sorry to-day that I’ve done all I could to 
relieve her sufferings. She’ll be haunted for 
life by my darling’s last look and cry. I’ve 
been thinking it over lying here. We can’t. be 
too charitable or kind to her.’ 

**T shall speak to your father about taking 
her home right away. I°ll tell him she’s in 
the way here at this time,’ says mother, after 
thinking for a minute. ‘And when she’s well 
again, we must find another place for her. 
She’s done harm enough in this house already.’ 
She looked so stern that I was frightened at 
the idea of trusting Lizzie in her hands. 

“4 Don’t, please!’ I begged, as for my life. 
‘I wouldn’t have her think that I dreaded to 


see her again, or that the sight of her could | 


ever be painful tome. It would be like accus- 
ing her of murder. Think what the Saviour 
says, ‘‘Whatsoever ye would, therefore, that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so unto 
them.’’ If I were in her place, such treatment 
would kill me.’ 

“* You ’re not her,’ says mother ; but, when 
I went on to plead with her, she soothed me 
by promising to do nothing against my will at 
present. I didn’t see Lizzie till the morning 
of the funeral. It was Eben who persuaded 
me tosend forher. I suppose you ’ll think me 

. ineonsistent, Mrs. Marley, after all I’ve said 
of being sorry for and forgiving her, but I did 
shrink from meeting her, although she was 
never out of my mind fora minute. I’d only 
to shut my eyes, and I'd see her a-standing at 
the head of the stairs, frowning and scolding at 
the child, and jerking her apron away from his 
tight little fingers. It was this made me say I 
knew she'd be haunted all her days. I was to 
be kept perfectly still, said the doctor, for the 
brain was overexcited, and mother wouldn’t 
let nobody but father arid Eben so much as 
peep at me. She'd gone home to dress for the 
funeral, and Eben was sitting by me, and 
they’d brought the coffin into my room, and 
left it there that I might have a last, long look 
of my boy, when my husband said, kind and 
gentle as could be :-— 

“*Dear wife, wont you see that broken- 
hearted child, and be reconciled to her over 
this little coffin ; tell her that you will try to 
feel towards her still as one sister should for 
another? She is grieving herself to death 
about your refusal to let her come into your 
sight. Can’t you bury your enmity with our 
first-born ?’ 

“That cut me to the quick. ‘O Eben!’ I 
cried, ‘you don’t think I could bear ill-will to 
anybody just now, least of all to my own flesh 
and blood? Haven't I said all along that I 
forgive her freely—freely ?’ 

*** Actions speak londer than words,’ he says, 
very solemn and sad. ‘What is the feeling 





! that makes you wish to shun her? Ask your- 


self the question.’ 

**T had but one answer to make. ‘If you 
think it is unkind and unchristian not to ask 
her in to see me, I wish you would bring her. 
I don’t want to deceive myself, or to hurt her 
feelings.’ 

*“*She came in, pale as ashes, her arm in a 
sling ; and, at thesight of the black dress she ’d 
put on to wear to the funeral, I burst out cry- 
ing, and opened my arms to her. She was my 
sister, you see, and my heart was very tender 
because it was so sore. 

““* You won't send me away from you and 
brother, will you?’ she sobbed, after awhile, 
raising herself, and, grieving as I was, I couldn’t 
but say to myself how pretty she was, for her 
curls were flying loose, and her eyes brighter 
than ever with the tears. ‘It’s all the home I 
have in the wide world, and I’ll serve you on my 
knees, if you will but love me and let me stay. 
I don’t deserve any comfort from you, Becky, 
but I’m so miserable! so miserable! I wish I 
had been killed instead of Eby!’ 

**Eben was crying, too, with me, and his 
voice shook, but he said: ‘ You shall always 
have a home with your sister, Lizzie. She is 
too true and noble to be angry with you for 
what has happened. We will stand your 
friends let what will come.’ 

‘*Mother came to see me a day or two after 
Eby was buried, and began to urge me to let 
Lizzie go to father’s to live until she could find 
something else to do. 

***She’s no earthly account here,’ says she. 
‘She ’s worse than useless, for she's killing 
you by inches, and she ’ll do more mischief yet 
if somebody doesn’t take her in hand. I’ve 
talked to her time and again, and it doesn’t do 
a mite of good. She’s a hardened jade, and 
she wants a good tight rein. If you must hire 
a hand in the store, let it be a stranger. You 
pay this girl more than you would anybody 
else. And I'll let Matilda come around to help 
you in housework and sewing until you’re 
strong and well again.’ 

‘* Matilda was my oldest half-sister, and mo- 
ther’s right-hand at home. I felt her kindness 
so much in offering to spare her to me, it made 
it all the harder for me to explain what we had 
promised Lizzie. I never saw her so fretted by 
anything else as she was when I told her how 
it had come about. 

“*Tt’s a regular plot!’ she says. ‘A vile, 
hatched-up plan to take advantage of you when 
you wasn’t able to judge for yourself what was 
best and right. I don’t marvel at anything she 
does, but Eben had ought to be ashamed of 
himself! And you’re a weak, silly baby of a 
simpleton, Becky King! You don’tsee further 
than the nose on your face. Because you're & 
decent, God-fearing woman, that fears to dis- 
please your Maker, and would harm yourself 
sooner than injure your neighbor, you take it 
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for granted other people are like you. You’ll 
repent this promise they ’ve wormed out of you 
in dust and ashes before you die, take my word 
for it!’ 

“T was distressed at her going on so, but I 
hadn’t the least idea what she was hinting at, 
nor why she was so set upon getting Lizzie 
away. The next thing I heard was she had 
quarrelled outright with Eben. Long after- 
wards she told me that she talked to him much 
plainer than she did to me, and warned him 
very faithful as to what would be the end of 
the course he was taking. All 1 was told at 
the time was that there had been words between 
them—so hard that they didn’t speak for 
more ’n two years—and mother wouldn’t come 
to the house without she was sure Eben wasn’t 
at home. He didn’t object to my going to fa- 
ther’s, but he wouldn’t go further than the 
door with me. Yet I must say he behaved very 
well in the matter. 

“*T wouldn’t be the means of hindering you 
from visiting your father,’ he used to say. 
‘And, although your mother and I don’t agree, 
she is certainly fond of you and the children. 
Take them to see her whenever you like.’ 

“I did, often as I could, especially Sunday 
afternoons, when father was home. Hé was 
getting infirm, and was almost childish in lik- 
ing to have me with him. He didn’t care much 
for Eben, and he was cross with Lizzie some- 
times, when she was pert to mother or me, or 
seemed to look down on the other girls, Matilda 
and Maria, who were shy, and didn’t dress or 
talk as she did. She went with me though— 
say, once a month—but she hardly ever stayed 
the evening out. She had many young com- 
panions, and she was pretty sure to be off, 
directly after supper, to go to church with this 
orthatone. Eben got in the habit of spending 
Sunday evenings with his married sister, who 
lived quite in the suburbs, and was, ocecasion- 
ally, very late in coming to see me home. It 
never struck me then as queer that he was al- 
ways early when Lizzie was with me, but I did 
think, once or twice, that I wouldn’t mind 
going down the street alone, if she was along 
to help with the sleepy children. 

“So things went on for two years, untilone 
evening—I shall never forget the date—it was 
the 20th of December, and very cloudy and 
raw. I had doubts about taking out the little 
ones that afternoon, only Eben said a little cold 
weather wouldn’t hurt them. He was going 
to his sister’s, and Lizzie meant to spend the 
night with Mary Bryson, a nice, steady girl 
who worked at Mrs. Bobbinet’s in the place I 
used to have when I was there. She would 
often do this, and be home by sunrise Monday 
morning. 

“*T met Matilda in the street to-day as I 
went to church,’ says Eben, while I was still 





considering what was best. ‘She told me your 


father was sick. She was on her way for the 
doctor.’ 

“This settled me. Lizzie walked with me 
as far as our ways lay together. 

“<«T ’most wish I had not given a positive 
promise to Mary,’ she says, then. ‘If I hadn't, 
I would go with you and see father. Take him 
my best love.’ 

‘“‘Mother met me at the front door. ‘I’m 
ever so glad to see you,’ she said. ‘ But it’s 
too damp and bleak for the children to be out. 
You ’d ought to have left them with Lizzie.’ 

“«*She’s gone to Mary Bryson’s,’ said I. 

“*T'll warrant,’ growled mother. ‘She’s a 
regular gad-fly.’ 

‘*Father wasn’t seriously sick, but he had a 
feverish cold and a treublesome hacking cough 
that was very trying to the strength. About 
half-past eight he took some drops the doctor 
had left, and fell off into a sound sleep. I was 
afraid the children would disturb him, for they 
were wide-awake, by way of variety; and so 
when an old friend of ours—Andrew Brown by 
name—stepped in to see how he was, I made 
so bold as to ask him, for I’d known him all 
my life, if we might go along with him, seeing 
he had to pass right by our house on his way 
home. He was very kind, and would carry 
Jamie, although he was a stout boy, quite able 
to walk twice as far. I had Annie by the 
hand, and we went on pretty brisk, for it was 
beginning to snow. I carried the key of the 
side door always in my pocket when I went 
out, and, as the shop stood on the corner, we 
came up to it by the cross-street. 

“ «Why, there’s a light in the sitting-room !’ 
said I, the minute we were in sight of the win- 
dows. ‘That’s odd, when there’s nobody at 
home. I hope nothing has caught fire.’ 

“*The light is too steady for that,’ said 
Andrew, but we hurried on faster for seeing it. 

“The shutters of one window were open, but 
the shade was down—a white one, with a 
painted border—and as I stopped at the door, 
and began to turn the key in the lock, which 
always went hard, a shadow passed across the 
blind. 

“*There’s Lizzie,’ says I. ‘I suppose she 
got discouraged with the cold, and didn’t go to 
Mary Bryson’s after all. She’s coming to the 
door for me. It’s all right.’ 

“IT gave a wrench to the key that unlocked 
the door, stopped to say ‘Good-night!’ to Mr. 
Brown, and picked up Jamie, who didn’t fancy 
being set down on the steps. Annie was push- 
ing the door with all her might, but it didn’t 
give way, and [ put my shoulder to it. It flew 
open on a sudden, and there stood Eben. 

“<Halloo! he says. ‘ You almost’knocked 
me over. What brought you home so early? 
Babies fretful, eh ?’ taking Jamie from me. 

“I told him how it happened, and walked 
into the sitting-room. ‘Where’s Lizzie?’ I 
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asked, staring around, for she was nowhere to to persuade mé not to go down-stairs until he 


be seen. 

*** At Mary Bryson’s, I suppose,’ and he said 
it so coolly it took my breath away. ‘I haven’t 
seen her since you walked off together this 
afternoon. I bad my walk for nothing, for 
Julia was not at home; so I came back, made 
a cup of tea for myself, and have been sitting 
here alone ever since.’ 

“T didn’t say a word, ma’am, nor so much as 
look as if I didn’t believe him, but my heart 
dropped like a shot bird, for I had made no 
mistake when I said that was Lizzie’s shadow 
on the curtain. I saw it plain as I do you this 
minute—her side-face, and her curls, and even 


the bow of ribbon fastening her collar, the long | 


ends blowing behind her as she walked. There 
never was a painted profile that was more dis- 
tinct. 

“Tt’s an awful lesson—that of distrust in 
your husband—and it came in upon me like a 
thunderclap. Eben had lied to me, and done 
it so glibly, and with such a straight face, he 
must be used to that sort of work. I hadn’t 
dreamed of complaining of him or of Lizzie for 
spending the cold, disagreeable evening at 
home, in each other’s company. Why should 
he want to deceive me? How often had he 
done it before? And why? She had run 
away to hide, and he had held the door against 
me until she was safe up-stairs. Why? Eben 
helped undress the children, and frolicked with 
them, and I picked up their clothes, and put 
them by in the parlor-closet, and answered his 
questions about father as if I was thinking of 
nothing but what he was saying, and all the 
while my brain danced and turned somersaults 
to the Why. Iwas like a person standing on 
the edge of a precipice, and throwing out his 
hands to keep from falling over, I felt so giddy. 
I kept busy as a bee until the children were 
ready for bed. I remember now how pleased 
their father looked when they said they wanted 
he should hear thefr prayers. 

**¢ And he with a lie in his right hand!’ said 
something in my ear. 

‘He carried them both up to bed in his arms, 
although Annie was a heavy lift of herself, 
but he was strong as a giant. I heard them 
having a great romp overhead, and I stole 
softly up te Lizzie’s door and tried it. It was 
locked. I poked my little finger in the key- 
hole, and felt that the key was on the inside. 
I didn’t need proof of the deceit they had prac- 
tised on me, but I had it in this. Everything in 
the room was still as death, and there wasn’t 
a glimmer of light. She didn’t mean I should 
suspect she was there—that was clear—but 
why should she take such pains to hinder me? 
All night long I turned the question over in 
my mind, while Eben slept like a healthy 
child. He was an early riser, but I hadn't 
shut my eyes, and I was up before him, was 
dressed by the time he was awake. He tried 


| had made the kitchen tire, but I was set in my 

way. I had made up my mind to expose them, 

to put them to open shame, was foolish enough 

to think 1 could be smart enough to circumvent 
| them. I never lost sight of the hall and the 
staircase all the while I was getting breakfast. 
Eben came in the kitchen once, and shut the 
| door after him, but I had it wide open again in 
a second. 

***It’s hot as fury in here,’ says I. ‘Leave 
| that as it is, please.’ 

** Lizzie cauldn’t get down without my seeing 

| her, so, of course, shé didn’t make her appear- 

| ance. 

“**Lizzie is late,’ says Eben, when we sat 

| down to table. He had been fidgeting from 

| the top of the house to the bottom for an hour. 
‘I suppose the storm keeps her.’ 

** At that minute the milkman stopped at the 
| side door. The snow was deep and stil! fall- 
ing, and Eben had never let me do such a thing 
before in stormy weather; but he pretended 
not to hear the bell, went on cutting up Jamie’s 
food and talking to him, while I got up to,fetch 
the milk. I went to the kitchen for a pitcher, 
then out upon the sidewalk to the wagon. I 
had hardly crossed the threshold before the 
door slammed to behind me. Annie opened it 
almost directly. 

‘**Papa says the wind blew it to,’ she said, 
‘and told me to run quick and openit, or you’d 
be froze.’ 

“T wasn’t surprised to find Lizzie'in the 
dining-room when I got back, as if she’d just 
come in through the shop. She had on her 
hood, and cloak, and gloves; her cheeks were 
red as if she had been walking in the wind, and 
she was actually pulling off her rubbers. 

***Such a tramp as I’ve had!’ says she, all 
out of breath. ‘I thought I’d never get here.’ 

“‘T went up to her and picked up one of her 
overshoes. It was dry and warm, while my 
shoes were full of wet snow from having stood 
in it a half-minute. I said nothing, but I ran 
my hand into the India-rubber shoe, and looked 
her square in the eye. Then I threw it down, 
and went around to my seat at the head of the 
table. They were taking a world of pains to 
fool me. Why? 

“All this time, and for a fortnight after- 
wards, I was angry, and puzzled, and hurt, but 
not jealous. It didn’t once come into my head 
that Eben preferred Lizzie tome. I was his 
wife—the mother of his children. He had 
vowed to be faithful to me, and I didn’t doubt 
that he was. It wounded and displeased me 
that he had lied to me, yet I was a great ways 
from guessing at his real reason for doing so. 
Father grew worse, and I managed to see him 
every day; sat up with him two nights, leaving 
the children at home with Eben. I meant to 
| watch a third night yet, but when I went to 
| father’s for this purpose, I found somebody 
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else had offered to take my place. Mother 
walked part the way back with me, for I said 
I must go home, now there was no need of my 
staying. 

‘* You are right to keep watch upon things 
in your own house,’ says she as we parted. 
‘And my advice to you is t& open your eyes 
wall /’ 

‘‘This speech made me uncomfortable some- 
how, and I suppose put me up to what I did 
when I reached the house. I had noticed that 
morning that a slat in one of the shutters was 
loose. They weren’t movable, but stationary, 
and, as I opened them, I had seen that I could 
push it up and down. The sitting-room was 
on the ground floor, and, thinks I to myself, 
‘I’ll see if any passers-by could peek in. It 
isn’t pleasant to imagine that some thieving 
vagabond may be looking at you when you are 
busy at night with your work, and maybe all 
alone in the house.’ 

“I pulled the slat ever so gently, and it 
slipped down an inch at least. There was a 
bright light in the room, and Lizzie was sitting 
upon Eben’s knee, playing with his hair. I 
watched them several minutes before I had 
strength or sense to move, saw him kiss and 
fondle her, as he'd no right to treat anybody 
except only me—at least, those were my old- 
fashioned notions—then I knocked at the door. 
Eben let me in and said how glad he was to 
see me, and how pleased that I wasn’t to have 
another night's watching ; but I couldn’t stay 
to listen. I ran upstairs and locked myself in 
my room with my children. But for them I 
would have killed myself then and there, or 
run away and never, never seen him again. 
At last 1 made out through the storm raging 
within me, that he was at the door, and calling 
to me to let him in. I got up from my knees 
by the children’s bed (although I hadn't been 
praying) and opened the door. 





*“* Don’t touch me,’ I said, as he offered to | 
| see father die. Eben was very kind, and use- 


put his arm around me. ‘I saw you through 


the window just now—you two. And I knew | 
why Lizzie hid from me Sunday night before | 


last, and you told me she wasn’t in the house.’ 

“He tried to laugh off the matter at first; 
then he talked about brotherly affection ; and 
when I turned a deaf ear, and he saw that I 
had really seen enough to convince that all 
this was idle prattle, and a false exense, he 
owned right out that he did love my sister as a 
man does the girl he would marry if he could. 
He couldn't help it, he said. The affections 
were beyond the control of the will, and soon; 
and what harm was done without I chose.to 
make scandal of what I’d found out? We 
might live together, a happy, united family, 
for years, if I would dismiss my absurd scru- 
ples and take a sensible view of the case. 

‘““*A man isn’t responsible for these acci- 
dents,’ says he. ‘1 don't like you any the less 
for being so fond of Lizzie. I’ve been true to 
VOL, LXXXIII.—21 
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you all the time. You would not be the worse 
off for my intimacy with your sister if you 
hadn’t chanced to see what I never meant you 
should.’ 

‘<< Tf ’twasn’t wrong, why did you conceal it 
from me?’ I asked. 

‘** Because I knew you well enough to be 
certain you’d disapprove of our sentiments 
and behaviour one to the other,’ he says. 
‘And, although you don’t believe it, I love 
you so well, I would spare you needless pain. 
You will do me and my affection justice in 
time, Becky, but you misjudge me fearfully 
now.’ 

‘‘People didn’t talk and write about free- 
love and affinities and that sort of stuff in those 
days, and although his arguments sounded 
very fine, and he could reason me down, I 
could see what lay behind it all. I told him it 
was foolish and wicked, cruel to me, and in- 
sulting to Him who had ordained marriage and 
commanded a man to cleave unto his wife. 
That seemed to me the only right ‘ view of the 
case.’ Moreover—for my spirit was fairly 
roused—I wouldn’t bear it any longer. Lizzie 
must leave the house if I ever detected any 
more of such goings-on as I had witnessed that 
night, or I should take the children and go to 
father’s. I was excited, and maybe spoke too 
harshly, but it was a sharp cross for a wife to 
bear—from her own sister, too. 1 promised 
him I wouldn’t expose them without they gave 
me further reason, and that I wouldn’t open 
my lips to Lizzie on the subject. He took 
most of the blame to himself—‘if there was 
any wrong in what they had done ;’ he slipped 
that in every other sentence. The girl had at- 
tracted him from the first, and she had loved 
him the instant she set eyes. on him in Pitts- 
burg. He’d got some flummery about ‘invol- 
untary affection’ in his head, and neither com- 
mon sense nor religion could work it out. 

‘‘ Next. morning we were sent for early to 


ful, and sympathising in all that followed, and 
he and mother made up their quarrel. There’s 
nothing cheeks hard feeling like the cold hand 
of death. He was so like the old Eben to me 
that I used to fancy I had dreamed all that 
happened on that awful night. Anyhow, 1 
was willing te forget it, and to show that I did. 
Maybe I hadn’t acted just right myself, I 
would say in my thoughts. I had ought to 
have kept my husband more to myself. I had 
as good as given him over to her. True, 1 had 
spent labor, and thought, and health in his 
service, but it came to me like a bran-new 
idea, that men must be amused as well as served. 
That’s so, I believe, ma’am, the world over. 
They mostly don’t look deep enough to find 
the real spring of a woman's love. I often 
think that nine out of ten of them wouldn’t be 
quite satisfied with less than two wives apiece 
—one to work jor her husband, to see to his 
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clothes, his food, and his housekeeping, to bear 
children and take care of them; the other to 
dress nicely, and look pretty, and pet her lord 
whenever he’s at home. And I believe, too, 
that the one that did the fancy work would 
generally be the favorite.’’ 

Icould not helpsmiling. ‘I never suspected 
before that you could be satirical, Mrs. Brown,” 
I said. 

“T ain’t sure I quite take your meaning,” 
she answered, gravely. “I hope I’ve said 
nothing ill-natured, but some things were 
burnt in very deep on my mind in those times. 
I would look at myself in the glass and actually 
ery over the loss of my color and my bright 
eyes, and notice how thin my hair had got, and 
how my hands were rough, and hard, and bony, 
and how plain and no-stylish my dress was, and 
compare mnyself with Lizzie—so handsome, and 
fresh, and trim. I had always tried to keep 
myself neat, and the house tidy and comforta- 
ble, but I had got to be old-fashioned and hum- 
drum—and what wonder! What with babies 
and ill-health, and housework, and sewing, 
and slaving over hours to keep my sister from 
being a drag upon my husband, it was strange 
I was alive and in my senses. When this 
would come very close to me, I thought I 
should go wild, so I’d put it all behind me as a 
temptation of the Evil One, and try to do the 
duty of the day. I brightened up my talk, and 
smartened my dress, and humored my husband 


in every way I could think of. I got Matilda 


to run in of evenings to sit with Lizzie, or take 
care of the children and I'd fix myself up in 


my best and walk with Eben, and I’d put my- | 


self out to attend church, and lectures, and 
such like entertainments with him. Mrs. Mar- 
ley, it was like blowing on tocold ashes. The 
livelier I got, the soberer he was. 
seen him so down before; and Lizzie, she 
wasn’t much better. It was up-hill work, try- 
‘Ing to make talk when we three were together, 
and you may be sure, though I-did my best, it 
~wasn’t that I had much heart for the business. 
‘Still I felt I was helping to keep Eben out of 
temptation, and doing all I could to coax him 
back into the right path. 

‘So the months slipped on, one after another, 
and another December had come. It was the 
‘first Saturday of the month when Eben showed 
me a letter from a little town a hundred miles 
‘away, telling him of some speculation in real 
estate, or something of that sort, in which he 
said he was interested. 

*“¢T’ll just slip up on the cars this evening, 
stay all night, and spend the Sabbath with my 
friend,’ says he, ‘and be back by ten o’clock 
on Monday morning. It’s too good a chance 
“to Tose.’ 

“* It was all settled in a hurry, before I could 
‘get my senses together. He took me and the 


children over to mother’s, and kissed us ‘ good- 
iby’ inthaste, for fear he'd lose his train, he 


I’d never | 


said. Lizzie was to follow me when the store 

was shut for the night, and she had a smart 
| boy—a sort of porter and errand boy Eben em- 
ployed in the busy season—to help her. About 
| eight o’clock he brought mea note from Lizzie. 

She wrote that Mary Bryson had been into the 
| shop since I left and begged her so hard to 
| spend Sunday with her, she couldn’t refuse. 

““*¢T’m just as pleased as if she had come,’ 
says mother, in her dry fashion. ‘But it’s 
odd, seeing she 's so fond of Mary, she doesn’t 
copy her ways a little.’ 

“Tt stormed all day Sunday, and we kept 
in-doors. Such a quiet season of rest and 
| peace as that looks to me now when I turn 
| back to it! Mother was kindness itself, and 
so were the girls, and the children so good and 
happy! I hadn’t been so free from care for 
years. Monday morning was clear as a bell, 
' and I was astir betimes. I left the children 
asleep, and under Matilda’s care, and ran home 
| to open the shop and start the day right. I 
| got me a mouthful of breakfast, and was tidy- 
ing up the shop, when in walked two men, one 
of them with a paper in his hand. 

*** Mrs. King?’ says this one, civil enough. 

‘** Ves, sir,’ I says, a-courtseying. 

“*T’m sorry to disturb you, madam,’ he 
went on, ‘but we’re in possession here. You 
| may not know it, but your husband has been 
borrowing a lot of money lately, and has given 
| a mortgage upon the stock and fixtures here; 
all his furniture and personal property gene- 
| rally, in fact; and, hearing that other parties 
| had claims against him, we thought it best to 
| be forward with ours.’ 





| ***My husband went to Denville in the six 
o'clock train Saturday evening,’ I said, all ina 
flutter; ‘but I’m expecting him home in an 
hour or so. There must be some mistake about 
| this.’ 

““¢*Tisn’t ourn, then,’ says the other man, 
| who looked and spoke rough. ‘Your husband 
_ absconded by the ten o’clock through Western 
| train on Saturday night, and took your sister 
| along for company.’ 

“If I’d been asked beforehand how I’d take 
such news as this, I’d have said I should have 
dropped dead, but I stood perfectly still, and 
says I:— 

“* You ’re in possession here, you say?’ 

***We are,’ says the first man. 

*** What can I take away with me?’ I asked. 

*** Your clothes and your children’s,’ said 
both together. ‘Nothing else.’ 

“T put them up in a big bundle, and after- 
wards borrowed a trunk from moth to keep 
them in. Eben had turned everything else 
into money and taken it with him. 

“Well, I won’t weary you with going over 
what I felt in the weary months that followed. 
It’s one of the things people—leastways, wo- 
men—can’t talk about. It was fortunate I had 
to do, as well as suffer. T lived with mother, 
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and took in fine sewing for seven years. * Just 
before she died, my eyes gave out—‘as. might 
have been expected,’ said everybody, for I’d 
never spared them. Five years longer I fought 
with poverty, doing slop-work, house-cleaning, 
nursing—anything that I could lay hold of that 
would bring me in a few dollars. Then, Andrew 
Brown, who had courted me before Eben did, 
and been a firm friend of the family all along, 
asked me to marry him. In the twelve years 
Eben had been away, I had heard from him 
but once—or of him, rather, for he never sent 
mealine. It was Lizzie, who wrote to Mary 
Bryson, excusing what she had done, and 
throwing the heft of the blame upon me. ‘But 
for my jealous, suspicious temper, and prying 
ways,’ she said, ‘ we three might have lived in 
peace and happiness all our days. I had not 
cared to keep my husband's love when I had 
it; thought of nothing but work and making 
money ; and these sordid tastes disgusted him. 
When I had lost his affeetion, instead of ma- 
neuvering to get it back, I had tried to hold 
him by the letter of the law, played the spy 
and jailor to him, and wearied him out. IT had 
never understood him in the beginning. Our 
marriage had been a mistake from first to 
last.’ ”’ 

** Abominable !”’ I ejaculated. 

“Yes, ma’am,” said the nurse, in her quiet 
tone. ‘ But, somehow, it made me sorrier for 
her than if she had been penitent, for I knew 
how much she would have to suffer before she 
was brought back to the right way—she’d 
strayed off so far. My few friends begged me 
hard to marry Andrew. My children were 


fond of him, and I couldn’t educate them and | 


keep them as I'd wish to, out of my poor earn- 
ings. If I was to die, they ’d be left destitute, 
and what with thinking of these things, and 
not caring much what happened to me now, 
and knowing how good, and steady, and true 
Andrew was, I let him take out a regular di- 
vorce for me, and then we were married. We 
got along nicely together. He often said how 
happy I made him, and that was a great com- 
fort, you know. He did well by my children ; 
never made any difference between them and 
the little girl that was bern to us the second 
year after our marriage. 

“She was near five years old when the 
strangest thing happened to me that I’ve 
known in all my up-and-down life. I was sit- 
ting at the parlor window with my sewing, one 
summer afternoon, when a man who was pass- 
ing along the sidewalk, stopped, and stared 
hard at me, then came up the steps and rang 
the bell. I went to the door. 

“*Can you tell me, madam,’ says he, ‘if 
there ’s a family by the name of Dawson lives 
in this neighberhood ?’ 

‘“** Not that I know of,’ I says. 

““*T have been misinformed then. I am a 
stranger in the city—and—and—have letters to 





them—and—I was told—was directed to this 
street.’ 

“He talked in a sort of hoarse, choked-up 
voice, hemming and hawing, and was very 
pale, besides being all of atremble. I thought 
he was sick, or in great trouble, and says I: 
‘If you will sit down here in the hall, I will 
look in the directory,’ for Andrew always had 
one, being a tax collector by trade. I ran to 
the dining-room and.searched through the D’s 
There were Dawsons enough, but not one in 
our neighborhood, and I took a glass of ice 
water to him when I went back to tell him this. 
Just as he was drinking it, my little Mamie 
came trotting into the hall. 

‘**Mamma,’ she called, ‘hasn’t papa come 
home yet?” 

***No, darling,’ I says. 

*** Mamma!’ repeated the man, looking as if 
he’d seen a ghost, and spilling the water as he 
tried to set down the glass on the table. ‘Is 
this your child’ 

*** Tt is,’ said I, and I was so scared by his 
manner, I caught up the little thing. I really 
fancied he would steal her, or hurt her some 
way. 

**He put his hand to his head and walked 
right out of the door like one in a dream, or 
crazy ; and as he did it, I sawa sear on his 
wrist I recognized in a minute. I ran to the 
door and stared after him. His face was all 
whiskers, and they, with his hair, were gray 
as a badger: he was very thin and stooped a 
little, but I knew him well enough. He met 
Jamie and Annie face to face before he’d gone 
ten steps, turned and looked wistfully enough 
after them, and seeing them turn up my steps, 
must have known for certain who they were, 
but he kept on down the street. I’ve never 
seen nor heard of him since, nor of her. I 
didn’t let on to the children who it was, but I 
told Andrew all about it, as was only right. 

**T’ve been a widow eight years. Jamie and 
Annie are settled in homes of their own, and 
would like to have me with them, but there’s 
Mamie. Her father lost most of his property 
before he died, through another man’s failure, 
but we manage to get along. Work is better 
than ease for me.”’ 

She got up, pulled the Afghan about my 
shoulders, and stirred the fire. 

“It’s time for your twilight nap now, dear. 
I'll go down and see about your supper. It’s 
a homely and a sorrowful story I’ve been tell- 
ing, but it won’t harm you to know how much 
trouble you’ve escaped thus far, and how 
mercifully the Lord sends strength with the 
day of trial. It’ a true tale, too, every word 
of it.’’ 


—— oe 


Strep is death’s younger brother, and so 
like him that I never dare trust him without 
my prayers.—Sir 7. Browne. 
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PRUDES. 


Asall brightness has its shadow, so has every 
virtue its related vice. Thus, amiability may 
become want of self-respect, admiration servile 
flattery, uprightness of living Pharisaical hard- 
ness, and a sense of justice may degenerate into 
a want of sympathy with human frailty, and a 
want of power to comprehend any part of the 
law of moral dynamics save that under which 
we ourselves have our being. And so, in the 
same manner, the excess of modesty translates 
itself into prudery. Not, however, that the 
present day is noted for the prevalence of 
prudery ; but perhaps those examples which 
are left us are the more remarkable because of 
their comparative rarity—becahse, too, of the 
exaggeration which a current of feeling run- 
ning counter to the popular manners of the day 
is sure to induee. Hence we have prudes still, 
if proportionally few, yet positively distinct ; 
and, for the same reason that two wrongs do 
not make one right, none the lovelier for their 
opposition to what is alse an unlovely phase 
of feminine manners on the other side. 

The essence of a prude’s imagination is sus- 
picion. She is always on the look-out for evil, 
and finds it rampant and fully developed where 
no one else dreams that its very shadow has 
passed. She is haunted with the ugly presence 
of impropriety, which, like a huge, implacable 
cloud, seems to overshadow every action of her 
friends’ lives. Say that her feminine friends 
are gay of heart, bright of temper, merry of 
face ; say they are substantially innocent, and 
of the kind which neither fears evil nor sees it ; 
give them then a wide circle of acquaintance, 
among whom are many men, their brothers’ 
friends and their own; give them a croquet 
ground, a love of dancing, delight in the open 
air, good health, and a fair amount of energy, 
perhaps rather above than below the average ; 
give them with all this an utterly unsullied 
imagination, and perbaps a rather blunt sense 
of the value of appearances ; and then set the 
prude upon them. Just so much of life and 
shape and wholeness of bone and integrity of 
fur, as you would find in a mouse which had 
been half an hour in the claws of a cat, will 
you find of purity and innocence in the repute 
of these fair-faced, laughing, healthy girls, 
after the prude has had them in her hands. 
‘It is shameful the way in which the Miss 
Laughers go on,”’ she says, with the air of one 
who holds tremendous things in the back- 
ground, which she could display to an out- 
raged world, an’ she would. You probe her; 
you ask what it is they have done ; but you can 
get to no more concrete accusation than this— 
“the way they go on.”” By patient investiga- 
tion you find the gravamen of her charge to lie 
in the facts that they have too many croquet 
matches; that they ride too far and go too 
fast ; that they laugh too much ; wear too pic- 











turesquely-built hats; too short, too long, too 
lank, too puffed-out petticoats ; that they are too 
fond of dancing ; know too many young men, 
and are too much liked by those they know; 
that they are, in point of fact, too young, and 
pretty, and natural, and healthy; and, above 
all, too popular and too little prudish. For all 
these crimes they are set down as creatures to 
be despised and evilly entreated by the prude, 
when she has the chance, and can give the 
world the benefit of what passes in her mind. 
Not a few tragic circumstances in the lives of 
innocent and unsuspecting girls could be traced 
to the ill offices of a prude, who, perhaps not 
maliciously intending to do harm undeserved, 
but speaking out of the sincerity of her own 
suspicious fancy, sets afoot unfriendly con- 
struction of harmless actions, and makes scare- 
crows out of nothing more substantially repre- 
hensible than a handful of summer flowers. 
And so she “‘ warns off’’ those who might have 
lived in a state of blessing and being blessed, 
if only the hateful art of building up the ugly 
bogies bred of a prudish fancy had not been. 
And many a girl, too fond to be reserved, too 
pure to be ashamed, who has given her heart 
away in open confession to the silent if suffi- 
ciently eloquent wooing of a man, has had to 
rue all her life long the ill words of a frowning 
prude, who spoke to him before he proposed, 
and thus nipped in the bud the gracious blos- 
som of love, and happiness, and well-matched 
security. 

For there is this difference between the prude 
and the mere scandalmonger : that the former 
believes in the righteousness of her own ill 
work, and is often a really kind and wholesome 
body outside her prudery ; while the latter is 
always only a beast of prey, who scrunches up 
reputations for the mere pleasure of the sport. 
Give the prude a world written straight and 
fair on broad ruled lines, and she is sweet and 
amiable to every one; but give her only so 
much as the look of running aslant over the 
strict-set boundary and into vague space, and 
she constitutes herself forthwith the censorious 
guardian of public morals, and the angry trustee 
for immutability of habits ; making the unlucky 
ones suffer who to her fancy have begun the 
revolutionising of principle and the subversion 
of public morals. In this she deems herself 
justified, considering it better to uphold the 
general standard by the sacrifice of the faulty 
individual than to let the ideal suffer and the 
person escape. There is a word to be said for 
her on this ground ; but we know of none other 
whereon she is to be excused. 

The one great bugbear of the prude’s life, 
making her half angry and half afraid, is the 
great fact of Nature. One of this class was 
once known to ourselves. A _ pretty, fair- 
haired girl was defending her love of long 
waiks and much open-air amusement against 
the strictures of this ancient prude, and among 
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ber other reasons said innocently: “ It is natu- 
ral wken one is young.’’ ‘‘ Natural, Lucy!” 
cried the lady, with a shrill seream. ‘How 
can you be so indelicate as to talk of nature?” 
And thg lady expressed the shibboleth of her 
sect. They are the anti-naturalists, and think, 
if they had been consulted, they would have 
made things a great deal better than the Su- 
preme has made them. Even certain sciences 
come under their ban, as savoring of impro- 
priety ; and one of the sect well known to us 
abhors botany, and forbids any of the young 
people to study it, because of the likeness to 
life and the nature running through it. The 
consequence of which prohibition is, not a sci- 
entific, but a prurient knowledge of all the for- 
bidden details. The prudes would have no 
nature; they think that men and women 
should be divided into two hostile camps, and 
at the utmost merely look at one another 
across the palisadings; they hold love to be 
the most fatal error into which the human 
heart can fall, and they would organize their 
daughter’s marriage on the strictest principles 
of suitable settlements and an icy tempera- 
ment. For these prudes are almost all worldly ; 
putting the fervor which they deny to nature 
into the endeavor to get on in the world. If 
they know that their young sons ever frequent 
a billiard-table, ever stroll into a music-hall, to 
see what life is like under the gaslights—if 
they hear of their being in the hunting-field, 
the cricket-ground, frequently at concerts, or 
even at the operas and theatres—they bewail 
them as the lost sons of Belial, and declare 
they are going headlong to perdition. Do they 
not see dancing women at these unhallowed 
places, and women dressed as fairy men? Do 
they not give up precious hours, which might 
have been so much better employed in making 
money, to the dangerous delights of knocking 
about a few balls, of taking flying leaps over 
hedge, and ditch, and five-barred gate, of listen- 
ing to seductive music? Not that these things 
are perhaps absolutely immoral in themselves, 
even to a prude; but it is what they lead to, 
what they mean and encourage, that horrifies 
her. That the young should need more outlet 
for their superabundant vitality, more mere 
pleasure, than the old, never strikes the prude 
as possible; she is of a low order of vitality 
herself, consequently has no need for pleasure 
on her own account, and she cannot concede 
that others should require what she does not. 
Had she more generosity of imagination, she 
would understand the varieties of temperament 
better than she does now ; but then she would 
not be a prude. Not that she lacks a certain 
quality of imagination. In point of fact, she 
has a very large amount of that faculty ; but it 
is not of the generous kind, and it is suspicious. 
All that she possesses of human comprehen- 
sion goes into the belief of evil, and she cannot 
See innocence anywhere saye in negation. But 





in her zeal for purity she is unconscious of the 
groove of impurity into which she suffers her 
own thoughts to run. She is never clear of 
foulness. Every day something comes before 
her redolent of moral filth—something that to 
a cleaner fancy would have had no stain of 
evil on it; every day she exercises that horri- 
bie art of moral alchemy on which she prides 
herself, and transmutes into grossness words 
and deeds wherein no one but herself can see 
the impropriety she bewails. She boasts of 
holding aloft a spotless moral standard for the 
Proper to rally round, but she spins the sub- 
stance of the dirtiest threads her mind can 
elaborate, and merely coats it over with a sur- 
face wash of white, which deceives only the 
distant and the ignorant. She lives in an at- 
mosphere of foulness, and she thinks that 
others are to blame who prefer a purer air, 
not that she is doing wrong to create such a 
world for herself. She seldom praises, but 
frequently condemns ; she loves less than she 
hates, honors less than she despises, and has 
fewer harmonies than discords in her soul. 
Freedom and youth, and gayety and love, and 
all that the sweet, fond mother Nature offers 
to her children are her anathema maranatha ; 
and she would have the world reduced to one 
dead level of woodenness, which she calls 
Propriety. She frightens the young from the 
right course by the severity and falseness of 
the line she lays down as the only way in which 
they should go; and she creates the evil she 
condemns. She is a Casandra crying against 
the gates of the universe, a Sisyphus trying for 
ever to roll the great rocks of the earth up the 
hill of impossibility : unlike the Apostle who 
doubted of the religion which would mend 
God’s work, and create two categories where 
He had made only one, she would have all 
things whatsoever to be unclean that go be- 
yond her own frosty desires; and when she 
cannot mutilate the nature she is unable to 
comprehend, then she calls heaven and earth 
to witness to the sinfulness of that innocent 
life of spontaneity and affection which God 
has made imperative on a healthy humanity. 
In a word, she is a nuisance, and her abolition 
would be the world’s gain, and virtue’s. 


we 





CHRISTIANITY, which is always true to the 
heart, knows no abstract virtues but virtues 
resulting from our wants, and useful to all.— 
Chateaubriand. 

Envy is strongly characteristic of littleness 
of mind ; a truly noble and generous man feels 
no enmity towards a successful rival. It is re- 
lated of an Arabian king, that when his archi- 
tect had finished for him a structure of surpass- 
ing magnificence and beauty, he ordered him 
to be thrown from its highest tower for fear 
that he might build a palace of equal or superior 
beauty for some rival king. 
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OUR COOK. 


BY MRS. ELLEN M. MITCHELL. 








On! but she was a jewel of a cook; and 
even now, in spite of all that has happened, I 
look back upon her reign regretfully, for 
where shall I find another so dainty and skil- 
ful in the preparation of food ? 

You were asking me, though, how I came to 
hire her at first, and at whose recommendation. 
You remember how Bridget left me, with all 
the spring-cleaning on my bands, and baby 
down with the measles, and John off at New 
York on business? Well, I couldn’t do any- 
thing else but advertise; and the very next 
day, to my surprise, a young lady, plainly 
dressed, but evidently refined and educated, 
presented herself as an applicant for the situa- 
tion. 

She appealed to my sympathy, of course, for 
it was plain that poverty alone could have 
forced her to this step, and I at once began in 
my own mind to construct a little romance out 
of her history. But she said nothing as to her 
antecedents, and, when I asked her for refer- 
ences, burst into tears. She was a stranger in 
the city, it seemed, without friends or acquaint- 
ances. But I was only too glad to secure her 
services, with or without recommendations, 
for she interested me deeply from the very 
first. 

And so it came to pass that Miss Phebe 
Johnson (for thus she gave her name) was 
duly installed as cook in my kitchen. Oh! 
but she proved a delightful acquisition, tho- 
roughly acquainted with every branch of culi- 
nary art, and it really makes me half wild to 
think of her exquisite cookery. But this was 
not all. Never was servant more devoted to 
the interests of her mistress, or more ready 
and willing to execute each and all of the 
duties required of her. Although I felt sure 
from her manners and conversation that she 
had been brought up as a lady, she never spoke 
of the past, or by any hint gave one reason to 
infer that she had seen ‘better days.’’ 

She had been with us a week when John re- 
turned from New York ; and wasn’t I delighted, 
after giving him a good.kiss and hug, to espy 
brother Charlie in the background, whom I 
hadn't seen for a year? He was on his way to 
Chicago, and was only going to stop for a short 
visit. I really felt that my cup of bliss was 
running over. They came in the evening after 
supper, and so I said nothing to John about 
Pheebe, for I wanted to enjoy his surprise 
when he should first see ‘“‘our new cook.” 
But I actually had to bite my lips until they 
almost bled, it was so hard to keep silent con- 
cerning her virtues. 

Breakfast was ready when I entered the 
dining-room the next morning, and never was 
meal more daintily or elegantly prepared. 











John stared in open-eyed wonder, and Charlie 
sipped his coffee with a sigh of satisfaction. 
John was the first to speak. 

** What in the name of wonder’’— 

Just then Phebe entered the room with a 
plate of waffles, and the sentence was never 
finished. I really felt proud of her, for I had 
never seen her look better. Her eyes were 
bright, and her cheeks flushed, and the neat 
calico she wore fitted her to a charm. Both 
gentlemen looked at her admiringly, and, if I 
had been inclined to be jealous, why, there's 
no telling what I might have done. 

“What do you think of our new cook, John?” 
Iasked, quietly, as she left the room after plac- 
ing the dish on the table. 

“That elegant girl your cook!” exclaimed 
Charlie. “Why, she is as fresh and dainty as 
a peach. You are surely jesting, sis?’ 

“No, indeed, I’m in sober earnest, and you 
can't think what a treasure she is.”” And then 
I related what little I knew of her. 

“But, Jennie,”’ said my husband, who, I’m 
sorry to say, is somewhat distrustful, “did you 
really take the girl without knowing anything 
about her whatever?” 

**Tsn’t her face a sufficient recommendation ?” 
interrupted Charlie, indignantly. ‘‘Why, she’s 
a perfect lady! Any one can tell that at the 
first glance. But it isa shame for such a wo- 
man to be a kitchen-slave,” and there was a 
touch of defiance in his voice. 

I didn’t more than half like the sudden in- 
terest in Phoebe his words and manner seemed 
to convey, notwithstanding she was my espe- 
cial pet and protegé, for Charlie was my only 
brother, with Quixotic ideas of love and matri- 
mony, and what if he should take a notion to 
marry this girl? I liked her, and pitied her, 
too, but then as a sister-in-law—why, that 
would be a different thing, and what would 
Mrs. Grundy say ? 

“Really, Charlie,” I said, severely, as these 
considerations passed through my mind, ‘you 
are far from complimentary in your use of 
terms. Please to understand’’—and I was 
just commencing an eloquent protest against 
the injustice of mankind in general, when baby 
made her appearance, and the conversation, of 
course, took a different turn. 


But the half-formed suspicion that entered . 


my head that morning soon took definite shape. 
There was no end to the excuses that Charlie 
made to get down into the kitchen ; and, even 
if I had been blind (as I certainly was not), I 
should have known there was some magnet 
that attracted him thither. 

I must say, however, that Pheebe’s conduct 
was extremely prudent and cireumspect. She 
was a strange girl, and, although not abso- 
lutely beautiful, I searcely wondered at Char- 
lie’s infatuation, for there was a magnetism in 
her voice and manner not easily resisted. The 
mock humility, too, with which she received 
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his advances had a charm of its own. Ah! 
that. woman understood masculine nature tho- 
roughly. 

Well, I couldn’t do anything but watch and 
wait, for John declined to interfere in the mat- 
ter, and wouldn’t hear a word to my discharg- 
ing Phebe, who had certainly grown indispen- 
sable to our comfort. Of course, I was on 
nettles all the time; anxious, not only on 
Charlie’s aecount, but also on my own, for, if 
I gained a sister-in-law, what was I to do fora 
cook? Oh, dear! this is a world of troubles, 
and just to think I was so happy the first night 
Charlie arrived, only to wish afterwards that 
he had stayed at home. 

His visit from one week lengthened out to 

six, and then—would you believe it?—Phabe 
actually had the impudence to reject his suit. 
To be sure, I was glad of it, but for all that a 
little vexed that she didn’t seem to appreciate 
more the honor he had done her. 
' Poor Charlie, after hearing his sentence, left 
us the next morning, and his woe-begone face 
filled me with commiseration. But I consoled 
myself by thinking that he would soon get 
over it, as this was not by any means the first 
time that his heart had been broken. 

Oh! I forgot to mention an incident that oc- 
curred during Charlie’s visit, something that 
worried me extremely. You remember his 
gold watch, set with diamonds, an heirloom in 
our family, and considered very valuable? 
He always carried it in his vest-pocket, but 
missed it one evening after we had returned 
from a picnic excursion, and great was the ex- 
citement, as you may imagine. He was sure, 
at first, that he had it when we sat down to 
supper, but, as he did not leave the house after- 
wards until the time of his missing it, he must 
have been mistaken. Never shall I forget the 
luscious dainties that Pheebe had prepared in 
expectation of our return that night, and it 
was she herself who waited on the table so 
gracefully. 

But I was telling you about the watch. It 
was gone, and Charlie had evidently been vic- 
timized by some pickpocket, during the festivi- 
ties of the day. The watch was valuable, both 
for its intrinsic worth and its associations, and 
the detectives, therefore, were immediately in- 
formed of his loss. They could not, however, 
gain any clue to the perpetrators of the theft, 
and when Charlie left us, he had given up all 
hopes of ever seeing his watch again. But 
this was the least of his troubles, for what was 
the loss of a watch compared to the loss of 
Phebe? 

I had a long and serious conversation with 
the girl after his departure, and I was more 
than ever convinced of her worth and good 
common sense. Before this interview, I had 
sometimes mistrusted that she was not entirely 
indifferent to Charlie, but I had evidently been 
mistaken, for her manner showed plainly that 





he had never touched her heart. And were 
not these admirable sentiments to come from 
the lips of a dependent like Phoebe ? 

‘*My dear Mrs. Marvin,’’ she said, ‘‘I hope 
you didn’t think for a moment that I could 
be so ungrateful as to lift my eyes to your 
brother ?’’ 

It may be I was mistaken, but I fancied 
there was a touch of sarcasm in her voice. 

‘*T should be a wicked girl, indeed,’’ she con- 
tinued, ‘“‘to encourage his addresses without 
your permission. For what do I not owe to 
you? you who have saved me from want and 
penury, and treated me uniformly as one lady 
treats another? Ah! you know not how much 
I am indebted to your kindness.” 

I can’t tell how it was, but Phoebe certainly 
proved very attractive to gentlemen. A young 
lawyer, who visited at our house occasionally, 
happening to see her one evening, was en- 
chanted with her appearance, and would have 
married her, I verily believe, if she hadn’t re- 
pulsed his overtures of friendship so coldly. 
And then there was my husband. Why, he 
was completely infatuated with her, and if I 
hadn't been so fond of her myself, I might 
have been jealous. But I must hasten on to 
the final catastrophe, and not iinger over the 
perfections of this invaluable servant. 

She had been with us a little over three 
months, and we almost considered her as one 
of the family, when John sold that farm he 
owned near Vinton station. The bargain was 
not concluded until after the banks had closed 
for the day, and so it happened that, contrary 
to his usual custom, John brought the money 
home that he had received as first payment— 
about six thousand dollars in greenbacks. It 
was a larger sum than I like to have in the 
house, but John only laughed when I expressed 
a little uneasiness regarding its safety. I went 
down into the kitchen, however, and told 
Phebe to be sure and fasten the doors and 
windows securely, at the same time informing 
her of my reasons for these extra precautions. 
I noticed that her face grew a trifle paler than 
usual as she listened, and I was a little sur- 
prised, for she had never before shown herself 
timid or nervous. 

‘‘Why, Phebe,’ I exclaimed, “I relied on 
your courage. I didn’t suppose you were so 
easily frightened !’’ 

‘But six thousand dollars is a large sum, 
Mrs. Marvin; a very large sum.”’ And she 
looked at me with a strange glitter in her eyes. 

‘To be sure it is,’ I answered; ‘but then 
John doesn’t think that any one knows we 
have it in the house. And he always keeps a 
pistol under his head, ready loaded, in case of 
emergency.”’ 

Pheebe smiled, as if relieved, upon hearing 
this, and I soon after went up stairs. John 
and I had a cosey little chat that evening, and 
just before we retired, Phebe made her ap- 
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pearance with a tray of cake and fruit, and a 
pitcher of lemonade. The night was warm, 
and we drank very freely of the icy beverage, 
although it tasted somewhat bitter, and was 
not quite so palatable as usual. 

I don’t know how it was, but after drinking 
the lemonade, I grew so drowsy that I forgot 
all about burglars, and John, I found, was in 
the same condition (although there was nothing 
remarkable in that, of course, for men are sel- 
dom wide awake like women). My head had 
scarcely touched the pillow before I fell asleep ; 
nor did I once awake until the next morning, 
when, seeing the sun shining bright in the 
room, I jumped up hurriedly, thinking it must 
be late, and looked for my watch, but-—where 
was it? Iwas almost sure that I had left it on 
the dressing-table ; perhaps, though, it was in 
the bureau. I opened the drawers, and ah! 
my jewels were gone, too. By this time I was 
thoroughly alarmed, and after sundry shakes, 
succeeded in arousing John, who snored like 
one of the Seven Sleepers. 

‘What és the matter, Jennie ?’’ he exclaimed. 
Don’t shake a fellow to pieces, for pity’s 
sake.”” 

“Get up, quick, John,” I cried; “we've 
been robbed. Ican’t find my watch or jewels.” 

“Oh, pshaw! you’ve mislaid them, proba- 
bly,” and he yawned sleepily as he turned 
over. 

But I slipped my hand under the pillow 
where he had placed the package of money on 
the night before, and found—nothing. John 
noticed the movement, and jumped up ex- 
citedly, tearing the clothes off from the bed, 
man fashion, but there was no trace of the 
greenbacks anywhere to be found. The mys- 
tery of it was, however, that the doors and 
windows were fastened just as we had left 
them. 

Full of apprehension, I went down stairs 
into the dining-room, and sure enough, my sil- 
ver was gone, too. Nor was Phebe anywhere 
to be found, and, with a sudden thrill of hor- 
ror, lest she had been murdered, I rushed up 
to herroom. She was not there; and when I 
looked at John, who had followed me to the 
door, I noticed a peculiar expression flit over 
his face. 

““What does it mean? What does it mean?” 
I cried, perplexed and terrified. 

But John did not heed me. He seemed to be 
looking for something in the room. Suddenly 
he turned to me. 

“Didn’t Phoebe have any trunk, Jennie, or 
where did she keep her clothes ?”’ 

A sickening sensation came over me. I 
realized the full extent of our calamity. We 
had been robbed ; robbed, too, by the very girl 
whom I had harbored and befriended. Phesbe 
and her trunk, jewels, watch, money, and sil- 

ver, all had disappeared together. I couldn’t 
hardly believe it, and for a long time I tried to 





persuade myself that Phebe was only the vic- 
tim of a strange combination of circumstances, 
and that her innocence would finally be proven. 

But my husband was not so charitable, nor 
were the detectives, for they were soon able to 
convince me, without the shadow of a doubt 
(and I almost hated them for doing it, too), 
that Phoebe was one of a gang of thieves, and 
had never entered my house with any other 
object than that of plunder. Of course, she 
had drugged the lemonade that night, and that 
accounts for my sleeping so soundly. And 
I’ve no doubt that she had duplicate keys of 
every doorinthe house. As to Charlie’s watch, 
why, it was plain enough now that she had 
taken that, too. I couldn’t help shuddering 
when I thought of him and the disgrace he had 
escaped. 

Part of the money was recovered through the 
efforts of the detectives, but the rest of it, to- 
gether with jewels, watches, and silver, we 
never saw again. And I’m sure you don’t 
wonder now that I’m a little distrustful of 
cooks, especially if they ’re good-looking and 
intelligent; yet, in spite of everything, I’m 
afraid I shall never find another who will suit 
me so well as Phoebe Johnson. 


a 
DREAMS OF YOUTH. 
BY LIDA F. HOPE. 








I sit in the quiet moonlight 
And list to the song of the wave, 
And I watch the drooping willow 
As it bends its boughs to lave. 


As I dream, the leaves of the hazle 
And the gnarled and knotted gum 

Are falling and drifting around me, 
And I think of my childhood’s home. 


And among the beauteous pictures 
That hang in memory’s hall, 

Is one of my early childhood, 
That seemeth brightest of all. 


I once had a darling sister, 
With eyes that were dark and deep, 
But ‘neath the weeping willows 
We laid her in peace to sleep. 
With light and gladsome footsteps, 
Free as the winds that blow, 
We roved through the dim old forest 
In the summers of long ago. 


But, ah! her steps grew weary 
And faint with the spirit’s strife ; 
She was borne in saint-like beauty 
To the realms of eternal life. 
And here beneath the willow, 
Where the streamlet’s dancing wave 
Is ever murmuring its music, 
We made her lonely grave. 





Ir money be not thy servant, it will be thy 
master. The covetous man cannot so properly 
be said to possess wealth as that it may be said 
to possess him.—Charron. r 
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THE HARCOURT SILVER. 


BY MARY SMITH. 








In an old, old house, that might have been 
built before the flood, except for the probability 
that, notwithstanding its size and strength, it 
might have been washed away during that 
slight unpleasantness between the waters and 
the earth, there lived at the time our story 
commences four ladies, ranging from eighteen 
up to sixty. 

Mrs. Harcourt, the old lady ; Miss Worthing- 
ton, her sister, a good deal younger; Mrs. 
Hareourt, the younger ; and her daughter Jean, 





the sole heiress of all the wealth of the three | 
older ladies, on condition that she behaved her- | 
self to please them, which meant marry to suit | 
all three, which it was hardly likely she could 

or would do; for the Harcourts, and all con- | 
nected with them. by blood or marriage, were a 
self-willed race, brooking no restraint, owning 
none greater than their individual selves. 

Jean inherited all the family pride and self- | 
will, not in the prospective way in which she 
did the family silver and broad lands, but in 
absolute ownership, coming into possession at 
her birth, and employing her inheritance in 
such a manner that now, when she was eigh- 
teen, she had doubled it, and considered her- 
self, as the only true Harcourt among them, a 
match for them all. Singly they had found 
themselves no match for the wilful girl, and in 
despair had racked their brains for means of 
conquest ; and, finally, had arranged this coun- | 
cil of war, in the vain hope that numbers might | 
effect what otherwise seemed impossible. 

Old Lady Harcourt, as she was called, would 
never have spent her time in this lonely, dis- 
ma! old house, miles away from anywhere, if 
she could have helped it; for she was well 
suited for society, dignified and stately, a mode] | 
old lady, who smiled in sedate approval when | 
she heard that the surrounding neighbors called 
her “ Lady’’ Harcourt. 

It was one of the crazy Harcourt freaks, as 
their lawyers called them, that kept her here, 
for she hated the forlorn place. Her husband, 
dying, had bequeathed her all his fortune, on 
condition that she spent nine months of every 
year in this house. If she did not, she was to 
lose everything, which was to go to found a 
eollege on the spot. There was no contesting | 
the will; it was right in every particular. | 
There was not the least loophole through which 
they could insinuate a suggestion of ‘‘crazy,”’ 
which they would not have hesitated a minute 
to do, for are we not all crazy? There it 
stood, a wiil; and “Lady” Harcourt had to 
choose between absolute poverty and starva- 
tion or a sojourn of nine months a year in 
Hareourt House. She was a woman of sense, 
and choose the latter. One cold December, 
when she was enjoying herself very much 




















visiting some friends, she received a brief letter 
from her lawyer, suggesting that she had better 
be called home on sudden business; for she 
had spent there but eight months of that year, 
and that those to whom the property was to 
fall were on an eager lookout for the least 
breakage on her part of the strict directions of 
the will. 

Her thoughts of the dear departed were not 
of the most charitable order that evening, as 
she told her friend that a letter from her lawyer 
would oblige her to leave for home the next 
morning. It was the first time that she had 
tried to shirk the hard requirements, and she 
never did it again. The only way one ean 
understand some of the wills that are made is, 
that the one who wills hates so much to leave 
the beloved money that he takes every imagin- 
able pains to make the possession of it as un- 
pleasant as possible to the survivor. Any one, 


| therefore, who wished to see the elder Mrs. 


Harcourt, had to pay her a visit at her own 
home. 

Mrs. Harris Harcourt, wishing to see her 
mamma-in-law, who held the purse-strings, 


| and so was to be propitiated, had come up to 
| the House with Jean—her only child—for an 


indefinite period of time. What had the child 
been doing that she was to be confined in this 
old prison house with three elderly ladies? 
Jean had been flirting! Poor Jean! she was 
a woman, and could not help it. To flirt is 
human, to resist—with her would have been 
divine, and therefore impossible. She was not 
pretty, witty, or wonderfully smart. Her 
strength lay in flirting, and she did it with an 
ease and naturalness that looked like science ; 
it was her gift. She had flirted with her great 
grandfather when she was a tender infant of 
eighteen months ; and, as the Harcourts were 
a long-lived race, she would flirt with her great 
grandson, when that young gentleman arrived 
on the scene of action. ' 
But Jean had been flirting. It was an aw 
gravated case, and her mother had fled for 
refuge to the maternal wing, stating, with tear- 
ful eyes (the tears were brought to the surface 
by a strong whiff of her smelling-salts, taken 
the moment before she wanted to cry, for she 
did not object so violently to flirting per se, but 
only per Jean), that ‘‘ Jean has been flirting, 
and I don’t know who with. Some poet-artist ; 
and, as a man in either of those capacities 
never has any money, when he combines them 


| he must have less than none.”’ 


“You did right, my dear, to bring the child 
to this dismal place; for here she is safe from 
such mischief, for she cannot trouble herself 
about Herbert, my page, or that old drunken 
coachman, and there is not another man within 
miles of us. We must find some suitable man, 
very wealthy, and marry her off very soon. 
We must have no more of these crazy wills, 
such as I suffer from, and I assure you, unless 
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she marries as I wish, you will neither of you 
see a shilling of my money, though you are my 
only son's widow and daughter.”’ 

And Mrs. Harcourt, Jr., widow of the late 
Harris of that name, smiled sweetly, and said: 
*“‘Of course, dear mother, Jean must marry 
to suit you. There can be but one opinion on 
that subject.” 

But there were two, and she knewit. Hadn’t 
that been the way she knew that Jean was 
flirting? She said one day, two weeks before 
she came up to Harcourt House, something 
to Jean about the absolute necessity of her 
marrying some one to suit her grandmother, 
as they had not any money except what she 
gave them, so it was necessary to keep in her 
good graces. Jean waxed wroth, stamped her 
diminutive foot, and said :— : 

‘‘Now, mother, what is the use in talking 
such nonsense to me? You know I will not 
marry to suit any one but myself. Is grandma 
to sit opposite to him at table three times a day 
for the rest of her life, that she is to choose 
him? What if he smacks his lips while eating, 
is sheto be troubled by it? No, Iam! I would 
not marry a man who smacks his lips, not if he 
were as handsomé as Adonis, as rich as Creesus, 
as smart as Solon, and there was no other one. 
Fancy listening to that,’’ and she gave an ex- 
pressive little smack of her lips, “say thirty- 
seven and a half times at each meal; one hun- 
dred and twelve and a half times a day, not 
counting anything he eats between meals ; nine 
hundred times a week! Think of it! Why, I 
would hate him before the end of the first 
week. No, I shall marry to please myself, 
and he’s a nice fellow. He don’t smack his 
lips. She don’t know any one so smart. He 
is a poet and an artist, and’’— 

““What, Jean!’ said her mother, interrupt- 
ing her flow of language, ‘‘have you been flirt- 
ing again ?’’ 

‘No, mamma,” answered Jean, cooled down 
from her wrath by having told on herself, but 
éetermined now to brave it out. ‘‘No, I am 
in earnest now. I love him, and, if I do not 


marry him, I will never marry. I shall love | 


him always, unless some one very much nicer 
should turn up.” 

** Who is it you are talking about in this in- 
decorous manner ?”’ 

“‘T shall not tell you his name, mother, so no 
use asking.”” And she stuck to that through 
averything, and, still firm, was taken to her 
grandmother’s, to be “‘ buried alive and dug up 
occasionally to be tortured,’’ as she said. 

She was about right in her estimate of the 
pleasures she would realize; and, when she 
was not roused to concert pitch by having the 
three ladies all lecture her at once, she moped 
very much, her only amusement being teasing 
Herbert, her grandmother’s page, as she called 
him, a youth of about twenty, who assisted 
Mrs. Harcourt in keeping her affairs in order, 


and whose special care was fhe massive old 
family silver kept in a safe, and never taken 
out except on the grandest occasions. Once a 
month he took it all out under her superintend- 
ance, and cleaned it, wrapped it up in chamois 
skin again, and put it back. Once or twice, 
when Mrs. Harcourt had been particularly 
pieased with his care of it, she said :— 

“If Miss Jean should not marry to suit me, 
Herbert, I will have to give you the silver, you 
| appreciate so well the care it needs.” 

Having no children or young people in the 
house, she had made quite a pet of this youth, 
he was so smart, quick, and attentive to all her 
wants ; and often, partly in sport, and a kind 
of half-earnest, she held him up to Jean as the 
future possessor of her wealth, if Jean did not 
obey her. 

There was no love between the two. Jean 
declared he was wicked ; she saw it in his eyes 
and the corners of his mouth. He felt that 
Jean was haughty and looked down upon him, 
and he knew she hid all his property she could 
lay hands on for mere amusement. Indeed, 
| one silver-cleaning day the key of the safe was 
| missing, and the whole house, in an uproar, 
were searching far and wide for it, when Jean 
came in from a long ramble in the woods, and 
said, on being asked if she knew ought of it :— 

“The key? Oh, yes! I have had it in my 
pocket. I thought as I was the heiress of it 
| all, and never likely to possess it, I would just 
| keep the key to make believe I was in posges- 
sion.’’ And the avalanche of reproof that de- 
| scended on her head found her and left her 
| smiling serenely in cool appreciation of the 
joke. ‘‘Idleness is the mother of mischief.” 
She had nothing else to do. i 

For the first two months of her visit the only 
excitement that occurred was the dismissal of 
the drunken coachman, and the getting an- 
other. Her mother and grandmother had gone 
| to pay a visit to a neighbor some ten miles off, 
| she refusing to go with the remark that she 
| hated stupid country neighbors, and oniy 
| wanted to be let alone. 

While they were paying their visit, Thomas, 
the coachman, in the kitchen had taken that 
last drop that is worse to the man already 
drunk (which was his chronic condition) than 
the proverbial last feather is to the camel’s 
back, and driving the carriage home he was 
not master of himself, much less of the horses ; 
so he let them run away, which ended in up- 
setting the carriage, and scaring the ladies and 
horses so much, that the one held still, and the 
other didn’t. 

Fortunately they were in a village, through 
which they had to pass.on their way home, and 
|}in a few moments a crowd was collected 

around them, the ladies helped out, and the 
horses held by every available point of their 
harness that could be caught hold of, though 
\ they were alreacy standing quite stiil. Star- 
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quired in a stately manner if there was any one 
there who could drive the horses, and who was 
a competent coachman, for, as hers was dis- 
missed from that moment, she would want 
another. 

A man came out of the crowd towards her. 
He was rather tall and broad, and would have 
looked young, but for his hair, which was very 
gray ; his beard, however, which nearly covered 
his face, was dark. A slouch hat came down 
over his eyes, which were partly hid by spec- 
tacles. He was a very respectable man ap- 
parently ; and, impressed by the steadiness of 
his looks, Mrs. Harcourt asked him if he was 
used to horses. 

““Yes,”’ he answered, ‘“‘I have been used to 
horses all my life, and can manage any.”’ 

“Have you any recommendations?’’ she 
asked. 

“Yes, madam, I have them from and 
,”’ and he mentioned several people of 
whom she had heard enough to know that they 
were likely to know a good driver. 

“Very well, you can drive us home, and we 
ean talk about it, and I can see your references. 
What is your name?”’ 

“ James Brown, madam.”’ 

“Do you know the road, James?” 

“Yes’m, I am perfectly well acquainted 
with the roads around here.” And holding 
the door open for the ladies, they entered the 
carriage, and, mounting the box, he drove off ; 
leaving the crowd staring at the quick settling 
of affairs, and the dethroned driver sitting in 
the dust, where he had been thrown, vacantly 
gazing after the retreating carriage, while 
some one repeated to him over and over that 
“‘Lady’’ Harcourt said he was dismissed from 
her service, and was to come up to the House 
for his belongings and a month’s wages, instead 
‘of warning. 

Meanwhile James, the new driver, carried 
matters with a high hand with the horses, 
showing them that he knew their tricks and 
their manners, and would have none of them ; 
and under his cool hand they quieted down 
into their ordinary proper behavior, such as 
became sedate animals in their station in life. 
As they were going up a hill, James took from 
a pocket in his coat a bundle of papers, and, 
selecting three or four, placed them in his 
pocket-book, then put the bundle back, and 
picking up the reins again drove on. 

The horses, under the firm hand of their 
driver, were soon quieted. Not so, however, 
the ladies inside of the carriage ; they indulged 
in nerves all the way home, and supported 
each other under the trying cireamstances by 
affectionate little inquiries, such as: ‘‘ Are you 
sure, dear mamma, you are not hurt? It terri- 








fied me to see you as the carriage turned over, 
I quite forgot to be frightened for myself, in 
anxiety for you.” 





tled, though still composed, Mrs. Harcourt in- 


It sounded very well, indeed ; but it is not 
likely that Mrs. Harris thought much more of 
her mother-in-law at that precise moment than 
she did of the coachman; certainly not as 
much as she did of her new French bonnet, 
which was, she feared, hopelessly mashed. She 
met Jean with the remark :— 

‘Well, Jean, you came near being full heir- 
ess to-day, with liberty to go where you please, 
and marry whom you please.” And then 
went on and told her of the affair in sucha 
thrilling manner that it appeared as if a whole 
| regiment of horses had run away with a long 
| train of ambulances, and after careering once 
or twice madly around the world, had finally 
upset them on the summit of the highest Alp, 
| from where they had rolled down to the vil 
lage, and had been picked up in a thousand 

pieces. It had the effect, any way, of amusing 
Jean, which was well, for the child moped ina 
state of indigo blueness. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Harcourt was in the library 
| talking with the new coachman, whose refer- 
ences were unexceptional, and who really 
seemed to have such a perfect knowledge of 
horses and their belongings, that she thought 
she had found a treasure. Heasked high wages 
though, and wanted a nice room and several 
comforts that Thomas, the ex-driver, had never 
| deemed necessary ; but when she remembered 
| the affair of the morning, and the fact that the 
| only comfort Thomas wished was the whiskey 
| bottle, she thought that probably the exchange 
| was worth some extra money. 








Unconsciously, perhaps, James had doubly 
enhanced his value by putting a high price 
| upon himself, so she hastened to engage him, 
and while he went back to the village in a little 
| light wagon to bring home his belongings, she 
| gave orders that a room should be prepared 
for him with extra care, for he was really such 
| a gentlemanly sort of man that she could not 
| treat him, she felt, as she had done other 
coachmen, particularly the late Thomas. 
She then went to the sitting-room, where the 

rest of the family were convened, and told 
them what a jewel of a driver she had obtained, 
| so that really she was glad the accident had 
| happened, as it had beep the means of getting 
rid of old Thomas, and putting in his place 
such a valuable servant; and she was quite 
willing to have had the fright, and the slight 
injury to her carriage, for such a good end. 

Some weeks passed on, and she still con- 
tinued to be delighted with James. She never 
had such a coachman! So attentive to her 
orders, and observant of her least wish! The 
horses were kept in excellent condition, and 
the stable boy was actually busy, instead of 
lounging around the yard all the time, so that 
now the stable was kept as clean and in as 
nice order as was possible. 

Though affairs there were progressing so 
well, they had not taken such a good turn in 
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the sitting-room. Mrs. Harcourt was very 


much worried about Jean, for, though she was 
very wilful about her marriage, in other points 
she was really very devoted and indulgent to 
her granddaughter, who was losing all her 
good spirits, and becoming gloomy and pale. 
She stayed by herself as much as she could, 
and neither her mother nor grandmother could 
persuade her to go out with them visiting or 
riding. She seemed determined to do nothing 
but mope. 

One day when Mrs. Harcourt had sent for 
James to give him some particular directions 
about having the carriage brought to the door, 
Jean happened to pass by, looking as listless 
and indifferent as ever. Her grandmother, as 
usual, asked her if she would not go out riding 
with them. 

“No,” she answered. ‘I hate riding in that 
carriage, or, indeed, in any. I don’t wish to 
go.”’ And she passed on. 

**Perhaps,’’ suggested James, in a very re- 
spectful manner, “the little lady would like 
horseback riding, since she dislikes carriages. 
She looks very thin and badly, and seems to 
need fresh air.’’ 

“T never thought of that,’’ she answered. 
**Perhaps she would. Iam glad you spoke of 
it; I’Hask her.””. And Mrs. Harcourt followed 
Jean and asked her. Her face brightened up 
at first, but clouded over again as she said :— 

“Yes, I would like it, if I had a decent 
horse. But the horses are either so fat and 
lazy, or common farm horses, that there is no 
fun in it. Besides, I have no riding-dress. 
Mine was so old and shabby that I gave it 
away.’’ And she threw herself down again 
on the sofa where she had been lying. 

Mrs. Harcourt said nothing more, but went 
out and held a consultation with James, which 
ended in his driving her some miles up the 
country, to a farm where there were a good 
many horses for sale. Arrived there, they 
asked for a good lady’s riding horse, and were 
shown a most beautiful little bay, that James 
pronounced, after trying him, to be an excel- 
lent riding horse, in every way suitable. Mrs. 
Harcourt ordered that he should be sent to the 
House the next day, and then was driven 
home. 

Arriving there, she went straight to her 
room, and opening a closet, took out a bundle 
lightly done up. Taking a pair of scissors, she 
hastily ripped open the bundle and spread out 
en the bed a black cloth riding-dress. She 
then rang the bell and told the servant to send 
the seamstress up to her room. When she 
came, Mrs. Harcourt pointed to the dress and 
said :— 

**T want that altered to fit Miss Jean by to- 
morrow noon. You have made her dresses 
often enough to be able to make this without 
trying it on her. I don’t want her to see it or 
know it.”’ 











“Very well, ma’am; I can do it.”” And 
Mary left the room with the dress on her 
arm. 

The next day James reported that the horse 
had come, and he had obtained a saddle; and 
Mary announced that the dress was done. 
Mrs. Harcourt was ready, then, for her little 
plot. She told James to saddle one of the 
other horses for himself, and bring the two to 
the door. Then she laid the dress on Jean’s 
bed and went to find “the ehild,’’ as they all 
called her. She was found as usual, tucked 
down on the sofa, half asleep. 

‘“‘ Jean,” her grandmother said, ‘there is a 
horse at the door I want you to try to see if 
you like it. And there is a riding-dress in 
your room for you.” 

Though Jean was both loved and in love, she 
could not resist that. She sprang up and ran 
to the window. 

“Oh, grandma!” she exclaimed. ‘Is that 
lovely, beautiful horse for me? Is it, really ?’’ 

“Yes, if it suits you, my dear.’’ 

‘Oh, it does! Isn’t he lovely? Whoam I 
to ride with?” 

‘You can ride with us, or with James fora 
groom alone. He is perfectly safe and trust- 
worthy, my dear,’’ she answered Mrs. Harris's 
look of surprised remonstrance. ‘ He has the 
best references, and I can trust him to take 
good care of her.”’ 

Jean, who, of course, understood what they 
meant, grit her teeth with indignation, but had 
too good sense to say anything except :— 

**Ride with that horrid, stupid old James? 
He is sucha bore!’ Then remembering that 
that was not the most grateful manner of re- 
ceiving her grandmother’s kind present, and 
that to ride with him would be better than to 
poke along at the stately funereal pace at which 
the carriage went, she added : ‘‘ But he will do 
to take care of me; that is all I need. And 
now I will go and try on the dress.’’ 

She left the room, and while she was dress- 
ing, Mrs. Harcourt gave James special orders 
to take great care of Miss Jean, and off they 
started. In an hour Jean came back, delighted 
with the horse and dress, and in better spirits 
than she had been for some time. But she 
soon fell back into the blues, which lasted un- 
til the time for her ride the next day, when 
she again brightened up for some time. 

At last, one day she very reluctantly con- 
sented to take her ride, for she felt bluer than 
ever, having spent the previous night dreaming 
of the beloved object (an occupation which, as 
Mrs. Macawber would say, was “‘ gentlemanly, 
but not remunerative’’), and she had about 
eome to the eenclusion that riding alone, that 
is, with merely a groom, was not the funniest 
thing on earth. So it came to pass that this 
day her grandmother, who really loved her, 
and wanted her to be happy in her prison, had 
to beg her to go out, and she went, because it 
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was only less stupid to go than to stay at 
home. 


After riding along for some time at a slow | 


walk through a beautiful path in the woods, 
she ceased watching the trees and glimpses of 
sky, and dropping her head on her breast, gave 
herself over to re-living in thought, the dream 
of the night before. While thus engaged, she 
heard far off, in a clear, firm voice, the words 
sung :— 
** What will you do, love, 
When I am going, with white sails flowing, 
The seas beyond? 
What will you do, love, 
When waves divide us, and friends may chide us 
For being fond?” 

As the first notes struck her ear, she threw 
her head up and glanced hastily around. No 
one was in sight. Even old James was hidden 
by a bend in the road. It seemed so much like 
a continuation of her dream, that, without a 
moment’s hesitation, she took it up where the 
voice dropped it, and answered, in her full, 
mellow voice :— 

“Though waves divide us, 
And friends be chiding, in faith abiding, 
I'll still be true. 
And I'll pray for thee 
On the stormy ocean, with deep devotion ; 
That’s what I'll do.” 

“What could it mean?’’ ske asked herself, 
that faint singing, more like the shadow of a 
song than the real song. They used to sing it 


together in the good old days, and last night | 


he had sung it in her dream. “It must have 
been fancy,’’ she concluded, the more readily 


as the prosaic sound of James’s horse, trotting | 


on the soft turf, struck gratingly on her ear, 
making up for having let her be out of his 
sight a moment by riding closer to her than he 
had ever before done. She thought it was very 


impertinent, and was about to turn and give | 


him a stately look, when full and close upon 
her ear burst the words :— 
“What will you do, love, 
When home returning, with hopes high burning 
With wealth for you?” * 

The song ceased there. She had thought: 
“Was James gone stark, staring crazy, and 
lost his voice, or gained one, rather, for his 
was cracked and hoarse.’’ So she looked 
around and the song ceased. Her look of sur- 
prise, however, did not cease ; it enlarged in 
depth and size until it became truly maryel- 
lous. 

There sat the quandom James on his horse, 


~ his liveried hat in one hand, his wig and spee- 


tacles in the other, quietly gazing at her. She 
silently shook with laughter until the tears 
ran down her cheeks. At last she managed to 
say :— 

“Brian Hilliard! This is worthy even of 
your brilliant mind. How did you manage it?” 


‘“‘Faint heart never won fair lady. I thought | 


‘better to serve in heaven than,’ etc.; and 


much good yellow gold have I earned from 
your jailoress. Ain’t 1a model coachman?”’ 

‘** But, Brian, I don’t understand,”’ said Jean, 
| Still mystified. 

‘*Did you think, my darling, that a man of 
my ‘brilliant tone of mind and versatile tal- 
ents’ (vide newspaper report of my last poem 
to ‘My Lost Love’) could not devise some 
method of finding that love again ?’’ 

‘* But how came you to know grandma wanted 
a coachman, and your first-rate references, and 
| being there at the moment ?”’ 
| ‘I did not know she wanted a coachman, 
but I got all my friends to give me recommen- 
| dations for everything, from a first class boot- 

black up to a model companion. Sorti Zgnus 
Utrique was my motto, so when your grand- 
mother wanted a driver, all I had to do was to 
take out my bundle of references and hunt out 
those under horse, and, presto! all the best 
people in the land assured any one who wished 
to know it, that I was capable of driving any- 
thing, from a bargain up to the chariot of the 
sun.” 

‘“‘ And you did all that, and had all this hard 

| work for me ?”’ 

“For you, my darling; only don’t distress 

' yourself about the hard work ; I make the boy 

' do the work. And driving a fine pair of horses 
is not such very hard work, though we do go 
at rather afunereal pace. And don’t you know 
I would go through anything to be so near 
you, my little lady love?’ 

Jean’s answer was a vivid blush, as she 
said :— 

‘‘Why didn’t you let me know before? I 
have been so lonely, Brian!” 

| **] was afraid. Not so much of you as of 
myself. We must be very careful, lady bird, 
that we are not found out.”’ 

Then they rode on, talking of the past and 
| future, until long past their usual hour for re- 
| turning, and the burden of Brian Hilliard’s 

talk was spent in trying to win her consent to 
a runaway marriage. But her answer then 
and always afterwards, when he broached the 
subject, which was almost every other day, 
was :— 

‘‘No, Brian; much as I love you, I cannot 
eonsent to that, for I would forfeit your re- 
spect by it, and that would kill me. Cireum- 
stances are not yet bad enough to justify 
that."’ 

And so time passed on. Their daily rides 
were longer than ever, and the only time in 
the day when they spoke to each other, for 
their preeautions were excessive. Indeed, Jean 
often begged her mother or grandmother to go 
with her, that she might have some other com- 
pany but that stupid old James, though, to her 

| great delight, they excused themselves on the 
| plea that their riding days were over. 

Affairs took no brighter turn, and they some- 
| times were tempted todespair. Brian wearied 
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often of the large amount of chaff that he had 
to go through for the small measure of wheat 
he received. Jean racked her brain until it 
ached, for some way of carrying her purpose 
besides the one he proposed. At last the ill 
wind that blew somebody good, blew for her, 
and through a series of misfortunes and anxie- 
ties she found her way out of the dilemma. 
One day when it was pouring down such a 
storm of rain that she dare not venture to go 
out, she sought, in a rage of disappointment, 


for relief in the library. While standing near 


the silver safe, looking along the rows of books 
for one likely to interest her, she stamped her 
foot with disgust at having to stay in the 
house. 

It was a pretty mad little stamp, and pro- 
duced an effect most entirely unlooked for. 
Instead of her foot resting on a level with the 
other, the floor disappeared beneath it, and the 
sudden descent threw her forward on her 
knees. Though much startled and hurt, there 
flashed through her mind some of the queer old 
stories told about this house many years back, 
and she sprung up, went to the door, shut and 
locked it, taking the precaution to stop the 
keyhole with her handkerchief. 

When she came back, she examined the 
place she had fallen, and through the sink in 
the carpet she felt a large hole in the floor. 
Quite eager and excited, she went to the edge 
of the carpet (the safe ‘being in the corner of 
the room), and finding it only hooked down 
with large rings, she hastily undid enough to 
enable her to throw it back from the corner, 
showing as she did so, an open trap door in the 
floor, which had been so carefully concealed 
that only a very accurate knowledge of the 
spring, or a fortunate accident, as her stamp 
had been, could have opened it. It had just 
sprung some few inches, but with a push she 
sent it far open, wide enough to permit her to 
enter. She was hesitating about going down, 
when, her eye becoming used to the darkness, 
she saw there the gleam of ‘silver. Springing 
up, she went to the mantle, took down a sperm 
candle, lighted it, and coming back, let herself 
down into the well-like place, taking the can- 
die and a box of matches. It seemed to bea 
low room, some four feet high. Hardly a 
room; merely an open space between the 
library and the room below. A flooring was 
laid on the rafters, otherwise it was unfinished. 

She now understood what had always puz- 
tied her so much: the lowness of the rooms, 
compared with the height of the house. New 
wonders were to meet her, for the light again 
gave the gleam of silver, and turning, she saw, 
to her intense wonder, several pieces of the 
family plate. What could it mean? 

Fearless as a young lion, she determined to 
find out ; and watehing where the dust seemed 
to have been recently disturbed, she followed 
the track until she came to a flight of steps in 


| the wall, just wide enough to admit one per- 
son. Much startled at the new wonders, she 
summoned up her courage and went down, her 
| solitary candle giving a mere gleam of light in 
the utter darkness. Notwithstanding the un- 
pleasantness of her situation, the ridiculous 
idea would come into her head that if the in- 
terior of the whale was as dark as this, Jonah 
must have had a pretty bad time of it in them 
| three days, without even a sperm candle to 
| comfort himself with. 
Just then a whiff of air blew out her candle. 
| She stepped down, and the step was so slimy, 
she almost fell. Sick and weak with the fright 
of the moment, she leant against the wall to 
| recover herself. She could hear her heart beat 
| in the oppressive silence, and she began to wish 
she had not started on this tour of investiga- 
| tions. However, since she was there, she had 
| better go on; so, abusing herself strongly for 
| her fright, she took from her pocket the box of 
| matches and lit her candle, taking the precau- 
| tion to put the burnt match back in the box. 
| The air around her was damp and cold, so 
that she thought she was below the level of the 
ground. The floor on which she stood was 
also slimy with moss. She peered around with 
her little light, and saw some boxes, baskets, 
and bags, and in them again other pieces of the 
old family silver, partly covered with clothes, 
some of which she recognized as Mary’s (the 
seamstress), and some as her own, dresses 
whieh Mary had had to alter; and there were 
some clothes that could only be Herbert’s, he 
being the only male creature about, except 
James. She could not resist a feeling of exul- 
tation as she felt that her opinion of Herbert’s 
wickedness was justified. It was worth the 
loss of the old silver, which would never be 
| hers any way, as she would marry none but 
Brian. 
But it must not be lost, so she left it all as 
| she found it, and, fired by new zeal, pursued 
her search. The room became narrower and 
narrower, and finally was nothing but a damp, 
narrow passage, which she passed through un- 
til she came to another passage opening into 
it. She turned into that, and a few steps led 
her to a round, open space, where there was a 
faint glimmer of daylight. She looked up, and 
| found herself at the bottom of an old dry well, 
which was some distance from the house. 

It looked as if it had not been disturbed for 
years, so she concluded that that was not the 
mode of egress, and determined to turn back 
and pursue the other passage. Then, remem- 
bering that she must have been absent a long 
time, and that if she was missed, and inquiry 
made, or if the library door was tried and no 
answer from within given, it might rouse sus- 
picion, she thought it was best to go back for 
the present. So she retraced her steps and at 
| last reached the library, feeling that ages had 
passed since she left it, in such a completely 
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different world she seemed to have been living. 
The sense of not being herself oppressed her. 
She felt transformed into some of the former 
Harcourts who built and used this passage for 
purposes which would not bear the light of 
day ; and, with a quietness and precision that 
quite surprised her, she studied the spring of 
the trap door, shutting and opening it several 
times, in order to be quite familiar with it. 
Then, arranging everything as she had found 
it, and brushing from her dress all signs of her 


- trip, she softly opened the door and went up 


to her own room, to think over, in silence, 
what was to be done. 

From the appearance of things in the vault, 
she thought the end must be near, though not 
yet at hand, and she wanted a few hours to 
think about it; most of all, she wanted to tell 
Brian. How to reach him, though, she did not 
know. What excuse could she make for going 
out in the pouring rain to the stable? She did 
not go straight and tell her grandmother what 
she had found, because, all being fair in love 
and war, and she being occupied with both, 
she naturally thought she would try and turn 
to her own advantage this discovery, though 
how, she did not yet see. 

At last, unable to stay still, so great was her 
inward tumult, she remembered that White- 
foot, her horse, had limped the day before; 
she suddenly felt a great anxiety to learn how 
his foot was to-day. So, wrapping herself up 
well, she started out, stopping in the sitting- 
room, where they were sitting, to say, with a 
show of openness, where she was going. 

They begged her not to go out in the rain; 
and her grandmother even offered to send Her- 
bert. But that would hardly have suited her 
purpose. She declared she must go herself; 
she was uneasy about the horse, and that stu- 
pid old James would never think to take care 
of it, unless she poked himPup about it. Her 
grandmother, as usual, declared that James 
would do more for the horse than she eould, 
and she did not see why Jean had taken such 
a prejudice to him. Her surprise would have 
been terrific had she been present when, ten 
minutes after, Jean having gained her point, 
reached the stabies, and had heard ‘‘that stupid 
old James”’ say :— 

“O Jean! Jean! how very imprudent! What 
made you do it?” 

It would have been her death blow to have 
heard Jean answer :— 

“Now don’t scold, you dear old Brian. I 
had to speak to you at once.” 

And if those two had killed her, it certainly 
would have brought her to life again to see 
that excellent coachman James, with the most 
satisfactory recommendations, take her grand- 
daughter, Miss Harcourt, of Harcourt House, 
in his arms, and kissing her several times, 
say :— 

“T will not scold you, my darling, but tell 


me what made you so imprudent as to come 
down here ?”’ 

It was well she did not see or hear any of 
this, or the conversation that followed, for if 
she had, some well-laid plans would have 
‘gang aglee.”* After staying as long as she 
dared, Jean prepared to go back to the house ; 
and after a repetition of the above mentioned 
performance, Brian said to her :— 

“Trust it all to me, and don’t be worried ; 
only keep a good watch on them all, and bé 
prepared for anything that can happen. I 
have a plan, but it is as yet so indistinct that I 
cannot put it into shape to speak of; besides, 
it may he better for you not to know it. Only 
remember, be prepared for anything, and very 
careful to show surprise at nothing. How I 
hate to have you leave me, my darling! I 
hope the time is near at hand when you no 
longer will have to do it. If no other way is 
found, you must meet me at the end of that 
long passage (which I must find to-day), and 
we ’ll leave the world and climb a tree. I am 
growing desperate.’’ 

That night the family were roused by Jean’s 
having a severe cold and a burning fever ; and 
her mother, grandmother, and aunt, much re- 
sembling, in their long white night clothes, the 
“three ghostesies, sitting on three postesies, 
eating three crustesies,’’ sat on the unoccupied 
corners of her bed, and between her couglis, 
chanted the melancholy dirge, ‘‘I told you so.”’ 
At last, getting tired of that, she told them 
that if they did not go away and leave her, that 
she would have a fit; so they went, coming 
back at intervals of half an hour for the rest of 
the night, to inquire how she was, so that, 
without intending it, she kept the house astir 
all night. 

She had not intended to do it, but it was just 
as well, she thought. Though she had really 
caught a bad cold, the idea struck her that it 
might be serviceable to be a good deal sicker 
than she was ; so, when morning came, though 
her fever had abated, she felt very ill, most of 
the time lying in a stupor, and when roused 
very cross and peevish. She did it well, and 
the family were sufficiently deceived to be very 
uneasy about her, all three wanting to sit by 
her all day long. That, however, by no means 
suited her purpose; she wished them out of 
the way. Soshe declared she would have no 
one with her; she wanted to be alone. Her 
mother would not allow that, so Jean compro- 
mised, and gained her real point, which was, 
that Mary should bring her sewing and stay 
with her. She felt more sure, as long as she 
had one of the parties under her eye. 

About ten or eleven she became excessively 
tired of a state of como in her own apartment, 
while all her thoughts were in the library and 
around there ; so, rousing from a heavy sleep, 
she declared she would stay there no longe1 





If she had to be sick in bed, she would have a 
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change of scene, any way. They remonstrated, | of course. Then, confound it all! that old 
she insisted ; and at last, partly dressing and | coachman James has found out our game.” 
putting on her wrapper, she descended to the ‘*What?” almost shrieked Mary. 
library, supported by her mother, and followed *“Yes—you needn't be waking that ninny 
by Mary with pillows. When she was com- | over there—he knows it all. I met him this 
fortably fixed on the sofa, she declared no one | morning down in there; you never saw two 
should stay in the room but Mary, and she fell | such surprised people in your life. We both 
into such a passion about it that it brought on | fired up and asked what the other was doing 
a violent fit of coughing, and her mother, who | down there. Then he gave a little chuckle 
was seriously uneasy, had to give up, telling | and said :— 
‘Mary that she must on no account leave the *** We are both on the same errand, perhaps. 
room. I have suspected you for some time, so wanted 
As soon as her mother was gone, Jean fell | to be beforehand with you; but as we haye 
into another heavy stupor, ‘‘to hear the better, | met, let us unite causes.’ 
my dear,”’ and she listened intently. There ‘I could not help myself then. I tried the 
was naught to be heard for some time, and | virtuous indignation dodge, but it was no go. 
really sleepy from being kept awake so much | Being caught down there was positive evidence, 
the night before, the quietness of the room | so I had to promise to share with him. I 
and her shut eyes were fast becoming too much | was furious inside, but had to keep cool, for 
for her, and she was on the point of falling to | I was in his power; and in his joking way, he 
sleep, when she heard beneath the floor a sound | made me sign a paper, promising him one half 
she recognized. Mary evidently heard it, too, | of the proceeds, for, you see, he caught me 
for she started, and dropped her scissors ; they | with the silver in my hands, and he is as strong 
fell, and made quite a noise. Jean felt her | againaslam. He might have put an end to 
eyes upon her, and knew she had done it for | me there and made off with it all, and no one 
the double purpose of trying her unconscious- | ever know it; and there was a look in his eyes 
ness and giving warning below ; so she lay per- | that told me that he would just as leave do it 
fectly still, and the noise ceased, and in a few | as not, so I thought I had better give him half 
minutes, Mary, apparently satisfied, picked up | than the whole, and my life, too.”’ 
her scissors and went on with her work, as “Yes, I suppose it was all you could do. 


Jean could tell by the rustle of the silk. How could he have found out? Did he tell 
But as an hour passed, and that was the only | you?” 
sound in the room, Jean began to weary of her “No. I asked him, but he would tell no- 


office of detective police, under such difficulties, | thing. He said he knew of the Harcourt 
and had fallen asleep, when she was waked by | treasure, and came here for the only purpose 
hearing the door softly opened and shut. | of getting possession of it, some way or other ; 
Thinking it was her mother, she lay still, not | that he was an old hand, and knew a thing or 
wishing to be disturbed ; but the steps that fell | two. So he told me some things that made my 
on the carpet, though soft, were not the steps | hair stand on end, for I never thought of such 
of her mother, and a wild hope shot through | things until that old fool put it into my head 
her that it was Herbert. Then she bent all | by telling me I ought to have it. Curse her 
her energies to hearing everything, and keep- | for having turned}me from the honest young 
ing quiet and unmoved. The last was needed | simpleton I was!” 
before she got through. It was Herbert, and | His voice was deep, and his words were 
he went up to Mary and said, in a low voice :— | fierce, and thoroughly in earnest; but Mary, 
““T want you; come!’’ with an eye to business before sentiment, 
“T can’t,” said Mary. “I can’t leave her. | said :— 
Bat she is in a heavy sleep, and has been for ‘**But what are you going to do about it?’ 
hours. She did not hear you when you made | “James proposes that we finish it up at 








all that noise below.”’ | once’ (Jean almost started, but by a mighty 
“Are you certain she is asleep? Goand pull effort, kept still, and listened more closely, as 
her hair, or pinch her. I don’t trust her.’’ Herbert instinctively dropped his voice) ; ‘‘ this 


“Yes,” Mary answered, “she is, but it is | very night, he says.’’ Mary did start, and 
more a stupor than sleep, from all that medi- | Say -— 
cine she took last night, Isuppose. Youean | ‘What! sosoon? Ob, how can we?” 
safely speak; see!” And she went over to| ‘He is tomanage it. Hesays that after the 
Jean, and lifting her hand which lay on her | night they had last night—for I told him about 
lap, let go of it; it fell heavily back again. | it—that they will sleep the sounder to-night, 


“See! she is safe. Now, what’stherow?” | and thatif that girl over there seems inclined 

“Why, this,” answered Herbert, in a low | to be restless, give her something to make her 
tone, that Jean could just catch ; “that we will | sleep; put it in her medicine. He said you 
have to hurry up, or we'll be caught. In the | had better do it any way, to keep her quiet, 
first place, it only wants a week to the silver | and to be careful not to give her too much, for 
cleaning day, so we must be gone before that, | that would only excite her, and spoil our plans. 
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I am to finish up in here, while he will arrange 
for everything outside, and it is all to be done 
up to-night, while the family are asleep. I 
shall be easy then, for the misery I have suf- 
fered lest the old hag should take a fancy to 
look at her precious silver before cleaning day 
came, and so find out my game, has kept me 
like wild all the time. James thinks our plan 
avery good one; said it did credit to young 
hands, and he will help us with it.’’ 

“I wish we had done it,’’ said Mary, with a 
sigh, ‘before he found us out. Half isa great 
deal to lose. We might as well have done it 
alone.” 

“‘No,” answered Herbert; ‘he can help us. 
Now mind, remember all I have so often told 
you, and be quick, andready.”” Andas quickly 
as he came in, he slipped out again. 

Jean was glad to be quiet now, for her brain 
was in such a tumult that it took her all the 
rest of the day to calm herself. But Brian had 
told her to trust him, and after what had 
passed, she knew that he must have affairs 
pretty much in his own hands, and she was 
glad enough to put them out of hers. After 
dinner, she went back to her own reom and 
went to bed, for what with her cold and the 
excitement, she really felt sick; and, knowing 
that she would be restless and anxious all 
night, knowing what was going on, and unable 
to do anything, she willingly took the medi- 
cine Mary brought her, thinking that it was 
very thoughtful in Brian to give those direc- 
tions to insure her a comfortable night, when 
he must have had so much else on his mind. 
She did not know that he had, through Her- 
bert, even sent the amount to be given. 

But as the night passed on, and her anxiety 
was too great to let her sleep, in spite of the 
draught, she felt inclined to wish she had not 
known what was going on. She was in a 
wretched state of nervousness, and yet felt 
compelled to control it. For fear any one 
would come to her, she choked down her cough, 
which had grown worse and worse with the 
exposure of the morning, and when she no 
longer could stop it, she would bury her head 
in the bed clothes to drown the sound. 

She had thought in the daytime that it would 
be easy enough to feel satisfied about its all 
going on right. But when night came, what 
with the forced control of the day, the medicine 
which excited instead of quieting her, and the 
knowledge of what was going on, she thought 
she would go crazy. She remembered what 
Herbert had said about being killed and its 
never being known, and she could not put from 
her mind the possibility that Brian might be 
the one to be foully murdered, and no one find 
it out, unless she did. Whenever she would 


fall asleep for a moment, there would come a 

frightful dream. She would be going down 

those narrow, dark steps, and when she reached 

the bottom, her lamp would be blown out; and 
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when she lighted it, the rays would fall on 
Brian’s face, dead and white, in a pool of his 
own blood. Or she would be looking down the 
old well, down, down, into vacancy, then 
would rise up from the depths the same dear 
dead face, floating up to her level in a rising 
flow of blood ; and when she tried to throw 
herself beside it and share the same fate, Her- 
bert would hold her back. Then she would 
wake, too much impressed by the necessity for 
quiet to shriek, but with a violent fit of cough- 
ing. She tried to control herself, but it was 
no use; she was too far gone to do it, and could 
only lay there and suffer. 

When at last morning came, she really was 
much more ill than she had pretended to be 
the day before. Her mother, when she came 
to her, found her cheeks crimson, her pulse 
throbbing, and her cough almost incessant. 
She called Mrs. Harcourt, who, in turn, called 
the housemaid, and told her to tell Herbert to 
go at once for the doctor, who lived seven or 
eight miles off. Julia soon came back to say 
that Herbert was not to be found anywhere 
about the house. ‘‘Then send James,’ was 
the next order, to which Jean eagerly awaited 
the answer. James, also, was not to be found 
anywhere about. Her heart sank within her. 
Those fearful dreams might be reality. 

“And, ma’am,” added Julia, hesitatingly, 
‘*Mary is not here either; her room is empty ; 
so is Herbert’s and James’. None of their beds 
have been slept in.’’ 

In this piece of news Jean was forgotten. 
Mrs. Harcourt turned pale, and saying, ‘“‘ The 
silver!’ ran from the room, followed by Mrs. 
Harris, Miss Worthington, and Julia, leaving 
Jean, who could have laughed, had she known 
where and how Brian was, alone. The pro- 
cession, joined by cook in the passage, reached 
the library, opened the door, and rushed in, 
headed by Mrs. Harcourt, who went right to 
the drawer where the key of the silver safe 
was kept. There it was, and she gave a sigh 
of relief, which was repeated when, on opening 
the safe, built in the wall, she saw the boxes 
all right in their places. 

They all looked at each other. No one said, 
‘Open them,”’’ but they all felt it but Mrs. 
Harcourt. She seemed satisfied, and appeared 
to wish to shut the safe again. Mrs. Harris, 
however, laid her hand on her arm restrain- 
ingly, and pointed to the boxes. Mrs. Har- 
court, with a look almost of indignation at her, 
shook off her hand, and saying, “‘I knew Her- 
bert was perfectly honest ; I only doubted him 
for a moment,”’ opened one of the large boxes. 

It was empty. She turned very pale, but 
spoke not a word, merely took up another box ; 
it, too, was empty. One after the other she 
took them all up, opened them, and put them 
down. No one spoke, and when she had 
opened the last, she fell like a log in Julia’s 
arms, who happened to be behind her. They 
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laid her on the sofa where Jean had laid the 
day before, but she gave no sign. 

Now all was confusion in the house ; every 
one seemed at their wits end. Two sick people 
and four women (not one of whom could hitch 
a horse, or drive him after they had hitched 
him) composed the family. Not a docter 
within miles, or any one tosend for one. Mrs. 
Harcourt could not be moved, and showing 
hardly any signs of life, lay where they placed 
her first. Jean they dosed with such remedies 
as they knew, and by the aid of hot drinks and 
baths, reduced her cold a great deal, but she 
still was very nervous, and did not leave her 
room ; she could not go down the dark steps, 
for her grandmother lay in the room, and she 
knew as little as they did about the fate of the 
silver, and, worse far than their trouble, she 
thought, she knew nothing of Brian. How 
bitterly she regretted ever having told him of 
the robbery. What was all the silver in the 
world to his dear life. 

For three days it continued so; no one going 
out, no one coming in, when, on the third day, 
a horse was heard galloping up the road. 
When he reached the door, the rider threw 
himself off and gave a loud rap. All those in 
the house who heard it, felt as if they had sud- 
denly been waked from a nightmare, and had 
again become members of the habitable world. 
When the four who possessed the power of 
locomotion went to the door, there stood a 
young man about thirty, with curly brown 
hair, and side whiskers and moustache a shade 
lighter ; fine-looking and independent, though 
rather hurried now, as he asked for Mrs. Har- 
court. 

They told him she was too ill to see any one, 
but when he insisted that it was absolutely 
necessary, they took him into the library. 
There she lay, a stately old lady, but so very 
still. Simply bowing to her, he said :— 

“Three days ago you were robbed of all 
your family silver. I am able to return it to 
you only on condition that no inquiry shall be 
made as to where the thieves are. I tracked 
them to their hiding place, and 1 know where 
the silver is hid. How I came to find them 
out, I cannot tell you, for it is one of the secrets 
that come to us doctors from death beds, but 
it is all safe, and will be restored to you. I 
have ridden miles, post haste, to relieve your 
anxiety.” 

When he first commenced to speak, Mrs. 
Harcourt had opened her eyes and looked 
steadily at him. When he ended, she made a 
sudden effort and spoke. 

“Let them go. I was good to them, and 
they deceived me. So the silver is safe, let 


them go their own way; evil will overtake 
them soon enough.”’ 

They were all so surprised to hear Mrs. Har- 
eourt speak that they did not see how the 
young man colored, and muttered, ‘‘ All’s fair 


in love and war.”” They did not know whether 
it had been that she wouldn’t or couldn’t speak 
before, but they hailed with delight signs of 
returning life and interest; and, though she 
could not move her left arm or leg when 
presently she tried, it was an improvement on 
her condition since the robbery, and she showed 
great interest in telling him of the incidents 
that attended that dismal time, few as they 
were. His manner, as he listened to her, was 
deferential, and so gratifying that she finally 
begged him, as he had done them such a kind- 
ness, to stay a while and pay them a visit, for 
she seemed to have known him a long time. 
After a good deal of hesitation, he accepted 
her invitation for the short time he would be 





in the neighborhood, and then Mrs. Harris 
asked him if he would be so kind as to prescribe 


| for her daughter, who, having caught a very 


severe cold two days before the robbery, was 
quite ill on that day, and had been so nervous 
ever since, that she was seriously uneasy about 
her. He said that he would be very glad to do 
what he could for her, but that if she was so 
nervous, it would be best to prepare her before 
she saw him. 

When he went to her room, followed by the 
household, who considered him as the benefac- 
| tor of the age, it was only by the most violent 
| effort that either of them could keep their faces 
grave. Of course, her mother’s news that the 
silver had been found, removed all Jean’s 





nervousness, and so, when they met, it was 
, merely the remains of a very bad cold that he 
| had to deal with, and as he was a great sufferer 
| from colds, he fortunately knew an admirable 
| remedy. When he looked at her tongue, he 
| said, in a low tone: “‘ Don’t look at me, or I’ll 
| die.’”” Then he felt her pulse, and advised her 
not to stay in her room any lopger than was 
necessary, as it was bad for her spirits (she 
saw by the twinkle in his eve that it would be 
worse for his), and that the fresh air would be 
good for her cold now; “out-door exercise,” 
with another merry twinkle. She took his ad- 
vice and came down the next morning, looking 
so much better that he declared, the only mo- 
ment he had to speak to her alone, that she 
wanted to deprive him of his new gained title 
of M. D., by depriving him of his only patient. 
“What made you?” she asked. “It was 
very risky, and how will you get out of it?” 
| “Oh, IT am going to give up the profession 
at once. It is too painful to my sensitive feel- 
| ings. I used to be called doctor by the boys.” 
| Weeks passed. Mr. Hilliard lingered on in 
| the house, making himself general utility to 
| the whole family. He brought back the silver 
to the house, with the aid of a constable, done 
by his particular chum, very well got up; he 
| obtained a coachman, who was, he confided to 
| Jean, more useful, if not as ornamental, as he 
| had been. He made himself a general, as he 
had been a particular, favorite in the house; 
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and with his knowledge of Mrs. Harcourt, 
from old acquaintance, he wound himself so 
completely around her heart that when, after 
six months of the most skilfully adjusted court- 
ship imaginable, considering it had all been 
done and settled a year before, he asked her 
for her granddaughter’s hand, she gave it with 
delight. Even his confessing poverty, and the 
profession of art, made no difference. Jean 
would have enough for both, she said; and as 
he had saved the silver, he certainly ought to 
have it. 


Neither as her lover nor as her husband 
could Jean ever induce Brian to tell her how 
he managed about the silver that dreadful 
night, or what he was doing those three days. 
She fancied that he had let the thieves see that 
they were in his power, and then bought them 
off. Together one day, shortly before they 
were married, they spoilt the spring of the trap 
door, so it would not open, then nailed the door 
so it couldn’t open. 

And they kept their peace. Strong as was 
the temptation and desire to tell, they never 
breathed a word of the little drama that went 
on in Harcourt House. They would willingly 
have given up all the silver for the pleasure of 
telling, but it was too risky, and they had to 
restrain their desire. They were all too happy 
now to run any chance of spoiling it. But 
when, three years after the robbery, the Hil- 
liards came down to Harcourt House for one 
of their long visits, they brought a bright, 
laughing baby; laughing, no doubt, at being 
named James Brown Hilliard. Mrs. Harcourt 
expressed great dislike for the name; asked 
who it was called after, saying it reminded 
her of that norrid coachman who had helped to 
rob them. Brian, knowing he had not helped, 
but hindered, bore the accusation calmly, say- 
ing, solemnly :— 

“‘ He was called after a brother of mine who 
was lost.’’ And Jean’s emotion at the mere 
mention of the dear lost one, obliged her to 
hide her face in the baby’s long robes, from 
whence she emerged with tears in her eyes, 
which were very effective, Brian said. 

But the painful association connected with 
baby’s name does not keep his great-grand- 
mother from being very devoted to him, and 
she never seems happier than when she has the 
little fellow in her lap, tenderly held by her 
well arm, when he is quiet enough; and when 
his spirits are sufficient to need two strong 
arms, he must still be in her sight. Her life, 
fast verging toward the end, is softened by, 
and bound up in, the fair little life just entering 
on the struggle. And James Brown Hilliard 
is heir to all of the Harcourt silver. 
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THE WOODMAN. 





BY L. & C. 





A LAKE, in coyish, dreamy mood, 
Lay close to the heart of a lonely wood ; 
Its ripple fingers toying free 
With the old gnarl’d roots of each stately tree. 
The forest boughs bent low above, 
And tuned to the breezes soft sung their love, 
While the reflecting lake face caught 
Of earth and heaven each varying thought, 
Robing their deeds in her fair guise, 
That they might view them with less biased eyes. 
Under the sky dome’s purple hue, 
Just over the lake, a goid edged eloud blew; 
So fleecy, ’twould scarce notice claim, 
Yet across the lake face a shadow came— 
So broad, its sudden, gloomy fall 
Half covered the waters as with a p:ll, 
Shutting them out from the genial light 
Of the sun, a moment before in sight. 
Musing, I watched the changing scene 
Life’s riddle solved, by the mist and sheen ; 
A soul, like the beautiful lake serene, 
To the sheltering trust of some love would lean, 
Till the cares of life and the joys should wean 
Its thoughts from God—and there floated between 

A doubt, a woe, or wrong—afar 

Seeming no weightier than night dreams are; 
But drawn too near the struggling heart, 

The evil o’ershadows the better part. 

Then, hopeless as the shaded lake, 

Vith tireless moan, faith’s chilled waves break 
On burly trees and rocks of fate, 
Till the cloud shall pass, or the need abate. 

A shelf-erag roof'd a woodman’s hut, 

Deep seamed bark branches of oak he had cut; 
Fastened them strong with wild rush stalk, 
Collected in many a weary waik. 

Within, a fox-skin couch had he; 

A table, rough hewn, from some fallen tree ; 
Carpet of deer-hide, gaming sack, 

Rude rock-cleft cupboard, and broad antlered rack, 

With smaller things of greater need, 

From the Bible, worn, to the barley seed. 

Between the hut and lake’s steep shore 

Were three tiny mounds and a larger—four, 

Agone—these sleepers clustered there 

Round the fox-skin bed, at the hour of prayer. 

Home was more to the woodman then 

Than fame’s jewelled crown to earth’s proudest 
men. 

The smallest mound, raised close at hand, 

Cradied his baby boy, last of the band; 

A gray stone cross above it lay, 

Half overgrown with the flowers of May. 

Years ago, one moonlit even, 

The woodman talked to his boy of heaven; 

Of mother, living way up there, 

And a better Father’s all loving care. 

The wondering child glanced down, to meet 

Another heaven stretching at his feet ; 

The lake’s smooth surface held each star, 

Which in the firmament seemed off so far. 

In eager haste the gems to grasp, 

The boy slipped his hand from the man’s loose grasp ; 

With joyous laughter, downward sprang 

T’ ward the nearest star. Then the forest rung 

Its echoes to the frantic cry 

Of the lonely man in his misery. 

The still, cold form he watched that night, 

With its beautiful face, and hands so white; 

’Twas the last link of love’s strong chain 
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That bound him to God’s unseen throne again. 
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The woodman views the lake below, 

The sky, rocks, and trees; then he murmurs low: 
*“ All my treasures now are given ; 
Kneeling, I wait at the gates of heaven.” 
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GODEY’S COURSE OF LESSONS 
IN DRAWING. 


LESSON XX. 
PERSPECTIVE DRAWING. (Continued.) 

Fie. 26 shows the manner by which the 
various lines of an oblique perspective view of 
a house are obtained. Let A B be the base- 
line, and let it be supposed that the perspective 
plan of the house has been obtained in the 
proper manner ; required to find the true per- 
spective heights of the house and its various 
parts, namely, the roof, cornice, upper and 
lower windows, string-course, heads and sills 
of windows, and plinth, including also the 
three steps at the front door. Produce the 
lower line a 3 of one side of the house till it 








delineation on the ground-plan, the vertical 
lines denoting the three corners of the house ; 
as also those showing the front corners of the 
cornice, plinth, and steps. From the intersec- 
tions of these front corner-lines with the van- 
ishing-lines to V 1 draw similar vanishing-lines 
to V 2, which will give the perspective heights 
of the corresponding windows, sills, etc., on 
the other side of the house. The sides of the 
windows, sills, and door may now be deter- 
mined by vertical lines obtained as shown in 
Fig. 25, and the sides of the steps by lines from 
their points in the elevation to their respective 
vanishing-points V 1 and V 2. 

The student will perceive that by this process 
not only perspective heights, but also breadths 
or widths are determined ; for the points of the 
projections and recesses, as of the cornice, 
sills, and steps, are obtained in their horizon- 
tal as well as vertical distance from each other. 
Thus the breadth e C of the lower step is shown 
in true perspective width at g; and the same 
of the width of the sills, projection of cornive, 


Fig. 26. 


2A % 


B 


meets the base-line, and at the intersection C 
erect a perpendicular C d, on which set off, ac- 





Cc 


cording to the scale, the proper heights of the | 


various points and objects desired ; set off also 
from the same line, and in proper proportion, 
all projections from it, such as the steps, win- 
dow-sills, and cornice ; and on the other side 
of it, all depressions, such as the window- 
recesses. This will give the outline of the 
house in elevation ; and the true dimensions of 
these parts, according to the seale, being thus 
obtained at the plane of delineation, must now 
be transferred to their perspective positions in 
the picture. From the various points and 
angles of the different parts on this line, draw 
lines to the vanishing-point V 1, which lines 
will denote the perspective heights of those 
points and angles at any distance in the pic- 
ture. Obtain from the base of the plane of 


TA 


e A 
and depth of window-recesses. All these are 
determined by the intersections of perpendicu- 
lars from the base-line (transferred from inter- 
sections of visual lines with the base-line on 


| the plan) with vanishing-lines from the eleva- 





tion at the plane of delineation. 

By the aid of the examples which have been 
given, it is hoped the student will have acquired 
a general idea of the principles and rules by 
which perspective drawings are regulated. He 
will find it advantageous to work out each ex- 
ample for himself, by the aid of the descriptions 
given, to a larger scale than has been admissi- 
ble from the size of these lessons ; such a course 
will give him a much more intimate knowledge 
of the art than simply reading them over. As 
the vanishing-points and point of distance will 
be found frequently to have their situations far 
beyond the limits of his drawing, which would 
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necessitate a much larger sheet of drawing- 
paper than the drawing itself actually requires, 
he is advised to stretch a sheet of common car- 
tridge-paper on a board of large dimensions ; 
and having cut his drawing-paper somewhat 
larger, but not very much so, than the size of 
the proposed drawing, to fasten it down on the 
centre of the board over the cartridge-paper by 
small brass-headed pins at each corner, taking 
care, by the aid of the T square, that the sides 
of the drawing-paper are parallel with those of 
the drawing-board. By following this plan, 
those lines and points which are beyond the 
limits of the drawing will be continued on the 
cartridge-paper, and when the drawing is fin- 
ished, it may be taken off by loosening the 
pins; and if the lines on the cartridge-paper 
be then obliterated with India-rubber, and 
another piece of drawing-paper pinned down, 
the same cartridge-paper wiil serve for several 
successive drawings. Of course, care must be 
taken that when a drawing has been pinned 
down and once commenced, it ought not to be 
removed till finished; otherwise there is a 
chance that it may not be refixed in precisely 
the same position, which would alter the rela- 
tive positions of all the points and lines with 
respect to the drawing. 

The student being thus familiarized with 
parallel and oblique perspective—which two 
terms comprise the representation of the forms 
of all objects at any distance and from any 
given point of view—will find no difficulty in 
applying their principles and modes of proceed- 
ing to more complicated objects than have been 
here illustrated; keeping always the leading 
principle in view. In most of the examples, 
the existence of a ground-plan of the object 
has been pre-supposed ; and this will generally 
be found the most convenient way of working 
(sometimes further aided in elaborate objects 
by an elevation). It will mostly be found in 
large drawings convenient to have the plan 
and elevation on separate paper, drawing a 
line across the plan to represent the situation 
of the imaginary transparent plane of delinea- 
tion, marking the station in its assumed situa- 
tion on the plan, and drawing thence visual 
lines to the points of the object. 

When objects are to be drawn in perspective 
to a scale of feet or inches, which is necessary 
in architectural and some other subjects, the 
scale must in all cases be set off at the plane of 
delineation, that is, either at the upper, lower, 
or side lines of the drawings; and must, never 
be set off on the objects themselves, unless they 
are supposed to be close to that plane. 

In most of the preceding illustrations the 
perspective view has been drawn with four 
lines, representing the boundary of the imagin- 
ary transparent plane through which the ob- 
jects are seen; but in Figs. 25 and 26 these 
lines are omitted, as they are in no way essen- 
tial to the drawing, though often useful as 4 








boundary, representing an opening or glazed 
frame, through which the picture is supposed 
to be seen. Drawings in which this boundary 
does not exist, are called vignettes ; and are in 
all cases supposed to be seen through such 
imaginary plane, though its outline be not 
represented by lines. 

The elements of linear perspective being 
now explained, let us pass on to that which 
refers to the force and distinctness with which 
objects should be drawn in proportion to their 
supposed distance from the spectator, and 
which is called aerial perspective. As objects 
apparently diminish in size according to their 
distance, it follows that ata certain distance 
small objects, and at a greater distance those 
of somewhat larger size, will be so diminished 
as to be imperceptible. Lines, therefore, near 
the eye, of great thickness (speaking artisti- 
cally, not with strict geometrical truth), lose a 
portion of their apparent thickness as they re- 
cede from it, till they are altogether lost in the 
distance ; and if prolonged, would fade long 
before they reached the horizon. For this 
reason, objects at a certain distance lose a 
portion of their distinctness, and become more 
or less confused with each other. There is also 
another reason: the further an object is re- 
moved from the spectator, the greater is the 
quantity of air between it and him through 
which it has to be viewed ; and though the at- 
mosphere is a highly rare medium, it still pos- 
sesses a certain small degree of density, which 
tends still further to diminish the distinctness 
of distant objects, in proportion to the quantity 
of air through which the visual rays have to 
pass. In certain states of weather, such as a 
damp or cloudy day, this density is increased, 
and distant objects become consequently less 
distinct. These circumstances being duly kept 
in view by the artist, and having their proper 
influence on the strength of his lines and depth 
of his tints, materially enhance the perspective 
effect of his drawing. The lines of distant 
objects should be very lightly traced with a 
fine-pointed pencil, while the strength and 
breadth of those representing objects nearer 
the plane of delineation should be increased in 
proportion as they approach it. The same 
rnle must apply to the depth of tints and 
shadows ; those of objects supposed to be ata 
great distance should be faint and light; those 
in the foreground must be dark and forcible ; 
and those of the middle picture must have an 
intermediate strength. In short, in proportion 
as objects approach the plane of delineation 
from the horizontal line which forms the limit 
of the distance that can be taken in by the eye, 
so must the thickness of their lines and depth 
of their tints and shadows increase in the same 
proportion. 


> —————— 





MEN willingly believe what they wish to be 
true.—Caesar, 
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THE EGGLESTON PRIDE. 


BY RETT WINWOOD. 





A GREAT, hulking, ungainly fellow, with 
scarcely a line of comeliness or grace about 
face or figure, he sat on the meadow bars, 
softly whistling to himself, his large clumsy 
feet, in their heavy working shoes, propped 
against one of the lower rails to support his 
body in the awkward position he had assumed. 

He was whistling softly, as I have said. He 
seemed to be deep in reverie, too, for his large, 
tender eyes had taken on a sober, solemn look, 
such as they seldom wore. His great, hard 
hands were dropped carelessly over one knee, 
and his head was lowered on his breast. He 
did not make a bad picture sitting there, for 
all his ungainliness. It must have been from 
the law of contrasts, however, for this man’s 
loutish figure was the only blot on all that 
wide landscape. Everything else seemed sym- 
metrical and perfect in its way. 

Overhead a solitary locust was raining the 
snow of its blossoms over him. Before him a 
hard, shining carriage road swept past, winding 
over the verdurous hills, until it seemed like a 
mere line of light in the blue distance. Just 
beyond the bars, the meadow lay steeped in a 
warm, sultry glow, where the sunlight flamed 
over the rank star-grasses, and the blood-red 
clover, tossing in the fresh west wind. Afar 
off, past all the riotous bloom of the meadow, 
the blue, beating sea rippled musically over 
the amber sands. 

But Ben Ward, sitting there so silently, 
seemed utterly lost to all external sights and 
sounds. He did not even hear Maggie Eggle- 
ston’s light step as she tripped through the 
fragrant clover, in the daintiest and crispest 
of lawns, and jauntiest of hats, with auburn 
eurls, soft and sheeny as floss-silk, dropping 
luxuriantly over her sloping shoulders. Neither 
did the girl observe that inert figure on the 
meadow bars until she was almost upon him. 
Otherwise, she would have turned back, for 
she did not care to encounter this man. Now 
he might look about at any moment, discover- 
ing her nearness ; so, with a perverseness that 
was a part of her nature, she determined to 
keep right along, be the consequences what 
they might. At any rate, he should not think 
she was the least bit afraid of him! So she 
walked straight up to the bars, muttering to 
herself, with a curl of the dainty lip :— 

“The rude boor! In his shirt sleeves, too! 
Well, one could net expect anything better 
from Ben Ward. He has just come from the 
fields, where he has been ploughing, no doubt. 
I do wish I could go back without having him 
see me.”’ 

But she could not. It was a wonder he had 
not looked around before. Therefore, she 
paused, coughing to attract his attention, for 


* 





she could not pass through the bars while he 
was there. 

** Ahem !”’ 

Ben Ward heard the ejaculation. He recog- 
nized Maggie Eggleston’s voice, and it aroused 
him from his reverie as that of no other mortal 
could have done. To tell the truth, he had 
been thinking of this very girl, and here she 
had come, in answer to his wishes. He leaped 
suddenly from his perch, a bashful color 
flaming through the raddy glow of his cheeks. 

““Good-evening, Miss Eggleston !”’ he blurted 
out, with an awkward bow. 

**Good-evening, Mr. Ward!” rather coldly. 

Then they stood there a moment, neither of 
them saying anything more. Ben had jumped 
down on the opposite side of the bars from the 
girl, and was leaning against them, looking 
away over the flaming meadow to the blue, 
murmurous sea. But he was so confused—there 
had come such a film before his eyes—that he 
could see nothing, however. He might have 
been gazing at a blue ribbon with a crimson 
edge, for all the difference he could have told 
justthen. Maggie was tired and out of patience 
at last. 

“If you will step away from there, Mr. 
Ward, I will let down the bars and pass 
through,” she said, at last, speaking rather 
crossly. 

Ben gave a sudden start. ‘‘ Yes—no—I guess 
so!’ he muttered, without knowing what he 
was saying. 

‘*What a fool !’’ thought Maggie. 

But Ben was a trifle more composed by this 
time. It had cost him quite an effort, though. 
He could have faced a cannon’s mouth with 
better courage than the battery of that girl’s 
shining eyes, though, at the same time, she 
was the brightest and dearest creature to him 
that the sun shone on. He only dared worship 
her at a distance, however. 

“Been walking?’ he asked, slowly and 
awkwardly, letting down the lower bar. 

“Yes,’”’ very briefly. 

** You must be fond of quiet walks. Soam I.” 

Maggie wondered if he meant “ behind the 
plough, or in following the cows to pasture.” 
But she did not say as much. She only waited 
rather impatiently until the last bar was down, 
and then stepped quickly over them. 

“JT wish I might always let down the bars 
for you, Miss Maggie,” he said, with sudden 
courage. ‘‘ Heaven knows how gladly I would ; 
do it.’: 

She blushed, in spite of herself. She felt a 
momentary glow of respect for the man, de- 
spite his homely face and figure, and the 
awkward ways which jarred so unpleasantly 
upon her over-delicate organization. She was 
ashamed of it a moment afterwards. What 
was there in this loutish young farmer to call 
forth reverence or respect? He ought not to 
expect either. He had no right to address 
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such words to her, and she would punish him 
for his temerity. 

“How is Aunt Tabby?” she asked, abruptly, 
trying to utterly ignore what he had said. 

Aunt Tabby was his mother, a fussy, crusty 
old woman, whom the villagers had begun to 
call “‘aunt,’’ out of pure malignity, because 
she was not very well liked among them. The 
term was always used derisively. Maggie now 
employed it merely because she knew it was 
obnoxious to Ben. She wished to provoke 
him, and also to give him to understand that 
she held herself rather above him. He could 
bear anything from her, however. 

‘She is well, thank you,” shifting uneasily 
from one foot to the other. ‘‘Why do you 
never come down to the old place to call on 
her?” 

‘““T have not the honor of her acquaintance,”’ 
curling her lip disdainfully. ‘My inquiry was 
one of mere courtesy. Good-evening !’’ 

She started on up the road, with a swing to 
her delicate lawn drapery that was meant to 
be very haughty. Ben gazed after her witha 
sigh, standing stock still where she had left 
him. How he wished he dared follow her and 
walk home with her. Any one of the Peyton- 
ville beaux would have done it, asking the 
favor in such a gallant, taking way that she 
would never think of refusing. But somehow, 
gallant speeches always died on his lips before 
they were half uttered, and she would only 
laugh at him if he should run after her, stutter- 
ing and stammering such a request. And 
thinking of all this, he only heaved a deeper 
sigh than before. 

Meanwhile Maggie Eggleston was walking 
rapidly up the road, looking quite flushed and 
indignant. Though Ben had said but little, 
woman-like, she could read all that was passing 
in his heart, and it provoked her to think he 
should aspire to her love. She was proud, and 
perhaps a trifle conceited. There was hardly 
a young man in Peytonville whom she would 
have considered a suitable match, least of all, 
awkward Ben Ward, the son of “that dowdy- 
ish Aunt Tabby.” 

Walking along, she caught a glimpse of the 
Ward homestead, lying half hidden in gnarled 
apple trees and slim-waisted elms, the whole 
steeped in the yellow light of a sun that was 
near its setting. Somehow she hated the very 
sight of that place, merely because Ben and 
Aunt Tabby lived there, suppose. However, 
to do the girl justice, it did not wear a very 
inviting aspect. The house itself was a great 
wooden building, painted red, and running up 
in two queer-looking peaks, in front—the 
“Siamese Twins,’’ Maggie had once jestingly 
christened it; and, to tell the truth, the name 
was not so very inappropriate. What a mock- 
ery life would be, passed down in that lonely 
spot, with a slatternly old woman to scold and 


fret at her, and a vulgar farmer to sit opposite | 





her at table in his shirt sleeves, every day 
of the year! It is no wonder that the girl 
shivered, and sniffed disdainfully at the bare 
idea. 

The flush called up by these thoughts had 
not quite left her face when she met Fred 
Lester, one of the least exceptionable among 
the Peytonville beaux. Fred measured tape 
behind the counter, and so was, of course, ac- 
counted genteel. Moreover, his clothes were 
fashionably made, his hands white, and his 
abundant hair well pomaded. He could talk 
glibly, and made a good appearance. Maggie 
did not love him, but she possibly might have 
learned to do so in time. However, there was 
something in the way. He was dancing at- 
tendance on Aurelia Blake, the one heiress of 
the village, and people said he would certainly 
marry her if it could be accomplished by ‘“‘ hook 
or crook,’’ though what they meant to insinu- 
ate by this expression is best known to them- 
selves. 

Nevertheless, Fred was a sensible fellow, 
after his fashion, and Maggie seemed likely to 
stand the second chance. She was pretty and 
clever, while the heiress was neither. But 
gold will generally overbalance in the scale, 
and so keen-headed Fred thought he had bet- 
ter become master of Aurelia’s money than of 
Maggie’s smartness. Therefore he was the 
suitor of one girl, and merely a good, firm 
friend to the other. 

Just now he seemed very glad to meet Mag- 
gie, and turned back with her at once. He 
was having a half-holiday, and had no especial 
business to call him in another direction. 

““Where have you been, Miss Maggie?”’ was 
one of his first questions. 

‘‘Only down to the beach for a walk,” was 
her blunt reply. ‘‘ Mother says Iam growing 
sallow, and must take more exercise.’’ 

Fred laughed. ‘She has probably given you 
the best possible advice, though I cannot see 
you are in any danger of losing your roses yet. 
But you go on the ‘ounce of prevention’ prin- 
ciple, I suppose. These walks will not hurt 
you, only I would not advise that they always 
be made in the direction of Ben Ward’s.”’ 

Fred only meant to joke her a little, but 
she flushed resentfully. She did not like to 
have their names associated in any way. 

“I do not think I run any risk, Mr. Lester,’’ 
with a very haughty air. 

‘No, but poor Ben may not be so fortunate. 
You ought to have some regard forhim. What 
can you have been saying to him, I wonder? 
See how disconsolately he is watching you from 
those meadow bars down yonder.” 

Maggie had not meant to look back, but 
somehow she could not quite resist the impulse 
just now. Sure enough, there was Ben, look- 
ing after her in a rapt, eager way, as if he was 
taking a last farewell. It was too far te catch 
the expression of his features, but his whole 
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attitude and figure sp®ke louder than any words 
could have done. 

“How do you know that I have met him at 
all?’’ she asked, facing resolutely about. 

“To tell the truth, I have been playing spy, 
to some extent. I was lying in the shade of 
that tree yonder, and saw you cross the meadow 
long enough before Ben knew how near you 
were. From the way you lingered at the bars, 
I had really begun to think poor Aunt Tabby 
was about to be deposed, and pretty Miss Mag- 
gie installed in her place.” 

The girl looked up with kindling eyes. “I 
do not like to be joked, Mr. Lester,” she said, 
crossly, “‘and you know very well how I detest 
Ben Ward and his mother.” 

“Really, Maggie, I believe it is only because 
you know how much the poor fellow is begin- 
ning to care for you, and because everybody is 
talking of it. You are foolish to be influenced 
in that way, though Ben is the best-hearted 
man of my acquaintance, and for my part, I 
would as soon reign as mistress of the ‘Sia- 
mese Twins,’ in your place, as of any house in 
the neighborhood.” 

“Tt is a pity that all people cannot see 
alike,’ very snappishly. 

“Tt is, indeed, for in that case Ben would 
get one of the very best wives in the whole 
universe. I should quite envy him, Maggie.” 

With this they walked slowly homeward, 
Fred bidding her good-by at the gate, for he 
meant to call on Aurelia Blake during the 
course of the evening, and must tidy himself 
up a little. 

Maggie’s thoughts were busy as she loitered 
among the well-trimmed flower-beds in her 
mother’s garden before going in. She recalled 
the time when she had first known Ben Ward. 
This was at a picnic the preceding summer. 
She had seen him a few times before, but had 
never spoken with him until then. Since, he 
had been as much her shadow as circumstances 
would admit of. He never went a great deal 
into society among the villagers ; he seemed to 
feel his awkwardness so much the more among 
people of any degree of culture and refinement. 
Besides, the old homestead had been heavily 
mortgaged when he had taken it, and he had 
been working hard to clear it of all incum- 
brances, and so found very little time for 
merry-making. But whenever he did make his 
appearance at any frolic, Maggie was sure of 
being singled out as the one object of his at- 
tentions. Not that he ever made much talk 
with her; she never gave him the opportunity. 
But then his eyes always followed her every 
movement in a rapt, wistful way that could 
not well be mistaken. All Maggie’s friends 
had begun to notice it at last, and to remark 
upon it, and she was foolish enough to be ex- 
cessively annoyed by it. 

Ben was quite looked up to among the better 
class of the Peytonville folks. He was a 








staunch, true man, and they were very ready 
to overlook his awkwardness until the hard 
corners could be rubbed off, for they recognized 
and appreciated his real merits. But Maggie, 
like most inexperienced girls, was apt to look 
only to the outside, and thought a diamond in 
the rough but little better than no diamond at 
all. All this was the result of the false ideas 
of gentility which she had acquired. Ben was 
not genteel. That fact alone was enough to 
condemn him in her eyes. Nevertheless, she 
could not help but own he had improved won- 
derfully during the past few months, since he 
had begun to come more among people. 

As for his family, that was fully equal her 
own, after all. The Wards had always been 
men of property until Ben’s father, who had 
suffered things to run out a little, and had con- 
sequently become somewhat involved. Ben 
was bringing everything back to its proper 
condition, since he had come into the manage- 
ment of the estate, however. On the contrary, 
the Egglestons had never been wealthy, only 
genteel! Maggie’s mother was a widow, and 
took in sewing for a living. For all that, she 
and her daughter had managed to keep their 
heads as high as any In Peytonville. ‘*Weare 
of as good blood as the best of them, and will 
not be put down,’’ Mrs. Eggleston often said 
to her daughter. ‘If we do work for a living, 
we have managed to keep our position in so- 
ciety so far, and I will never be such a fool as 
to resign it, even if it does cost considerable 
strategy and contriving.”’ 

And this is the creed in which Maggie had 
been reared. She was naturally smart, and 
thanks to this very ‘‘contriving’ on her 
mother’s part, managed always to dress as 
well, and make as much of a display, as most 
of the Peytonville belles. If she did sometimes 
feel a little disgust and self-reproach at the life 
which she was leading, it was soon smothered 
under the flimsy pretence that necessity drove 
her to this course, and there was no choice left 
to her. 

She was thinking of all this, loitering there 
in the fragrant garden—that is, all except 
Ben’s merits and equality with herself. These 
she utterly refused to recognize. She was even 
wondering, in a vague sort of way, how she 
should eseape from his “‘ persecutions.”” There 
seemed but one resource—marriage. But whom 
could she marry, unless it was Ben himself’ 
Fred Lester, though a very clever fellow, was 
not eligible, for he was already as good as 
engaged to the heiress, if reports were true. 
Verily, she had proposed a puzzling question ! 
She went in by and by, wearied of all this per- 


plexity. Her mother looked up quickly from , 


her sewing as she entered. 

“Well, Maggie, Ido hope you’ve had your 
walk out,’ she said, almost complainingly. 
‘¢ But never mind ; you are looking much bet- 
ter for it, and the preservation of your beanty 
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is of as much consequence as the time you have 
lost from your work.” 

The girl did not reply at first. She took a 
piece of embroidery and seated herself at the 
west window to catch what she could of the 
evening light. 

‘‘Mother,”” she began, suddenly, “are we 
really so very poor?”’ 

“What a question, child! You ought to 
have found that out long before now. If our 
just debts were paid, we should not even have 
a roof to shelter us, I’m thinking. I don’t 
know what we shall do, unless, indeed, you 
make up your mind to marry Ben Ward,” 
laughing significantly, for she knew, and to 
some degree shared the antipathy her daughter 
had conceived for the mother and son living 
down at the “‘ Siamese Twins.” 

“ How much longer can we go on as we are 
now?”’ 

“Possibly six months—not a day over that. 
I hope something will soon transpire to better 
our fortunes. We may have to leave Peyton- 
ville in disgrace, for all our Eggleston pride. 
I tell you, girl, I should be happier in Aunt 
Tabby’s shoes to-day, even though they were 
a trifle slip-shod, than my own, for then I 
should be sure of my position. Now Iam sure 
of nothing except that contriving and strategy 
are not always so effectual as I might wish, 
and that grim poverty is staring us rather im- 
pudently in the face.’ Maggie was silent, busy 
with her thoughts. ‘‘By the way, my dear,” 
her mother continued, after a pause, ‘‘I have 
some rather unpleasant news to tell you. Mrs. 
Deacon Smith was in to call on me after you 
had started for your walk. What do you think 
she told me about that mortgage on our 
house ?”’ 

“‘T don’t know, I am sure,’’ absently. 

“*T will tell you. Lawyer Green had it, and 
was going to press immediate payment, but 
somebody very kindly stepped in and bought 
itup. Maggie, that somebody was Ben Ward!” 

The girl uttered a quick cry. ‘ You cannot 
mean it, mother? Why, I thought he was 
himself in debt. I don’t see where he found 
the money to buy up our mortgage. Mrs. 
Smith must have been mistaken.”’ 

‘No, she was not. The Ward estate has 
been prospering wonderfully since Ben has 
had the managing of it. Their own mortgage 
is paid up, every cent of it, and Ben has a 
thousand dollars in the bank. Aunt Tabby 
may be a sloven, but she, at least, knows how 
to help her son to economize. There is no 
use in denying it, my dear, Ben is certainly a 
rising man, and will be a rich one, also, some 

day. He is taking to books of late, too, they 
say, and recites to Parson Meredith twice a 
week.”’ 

Maggie was really amazed. She wondered 
what Ben could care for learning. Was he 
conscious of the difference between them, and 





trying to make it upin this way? Could he 
possibly love her well enough for that? 

‘*Mother,”’ she said, sharply, after a long 
silence, ‘‘what could have been Mr. Ward’s 
object in buying up our mortgage?” 

Unconsciously to herself, she had, for the 
first time in her life, put Mister before Ben’s 
name. Was she beginning to respect the man 
more than she had ever done before? 

‘““We must give even the evil one his due,” 
her mother answered. “I think Ben bought 
the mortgage from the most friendly motives— 
to save us trouble. He knows we cannot pay 
it, and does not mean we shall be worried by 
it. He’s a fool, though, if he has done all this 
out of his regard for you, Maggie.’ 

The girl did not reply, but kept her head 
lowered over her work. She could not endure 
to think they were under obligations to the 
Wards. Her pride revolted strangely at the 
thought. Anything was better than to feel 
that Aunt Tabby had a claim on her. 

“T will go away from Peytonville,’’ she 
thought; ‘‘ teach, do anything, rather than feel 
indebted to those detestable people. That 
mortgage shall be paid, if there is any strength 
in a woman’s purpose.”’ 

She brooded over the matter for a day or 
two, fretting not alittle. Her Eggleston pride 
was now being hurt in a very tender place. 
Finally she put on her bonnet and shawl one 
afternoon, and started out, as if for her usual 
walk. When out of sight of the house, she 
turned her steps straight for the ‘Siamese 
Twins.” 

She went up a narroW path through a garden 
flaunting in hollyhocks, poppies, and great 
yellow sunflowers. The house looked grim 
and solemn enough, and her heart fluttered a 
little in spite of herself as she stood knocking 
at the front door. The dragon of the place 
soon made its appearance in the person of 
Aunt Tabby. Her cap was awry, and she 
looked untidy and down at the heel, as usual, 
while patches of the dough she had been 
kneading were still adhering to her hands. 
She seemed surprised, though not at all dis- 
composed, at the sight of her visitor, whom she 
at once recognized. 

“Lawks! is it you, Mag Eggleston?’ she 
asked, bluntly. “Why couldn’t you have 
come round to the kitchen door, and not 
brought me trapsing through that long hall? 
Will you come in?” 

“Can I see Mr. Ward ?”’ Maggie asked, pay- 
ing no heed to the woman’s manner. ¥ 

‘I guess so,”’ eyeing her curiously. “ He is 
in the garden, hoeing the taters. Come in, will 

you? and [’ll call him.” 

There was no other way, so the girl followed 
her into the bleak, bare front room. In avery 
few moments, Ben made his appearance, not in 
his shirt sleeves now, but with a light summer 
coat thrown over his working rig, He greeted 
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Maggie with much greater composure than 
usual, indeed was quite dignified. 

“I believe you wished to see me?” he began, 
taking a seat opposite her. 

“Yes, Mr. Ward,” her tone unsteady. “I 
heard the other day that you had bought up 
our mortgage—that on my mother’s cottage.” 

“Yes,”” his face flushing. ‘I had a little 
ready money, and thought I might use it as 
well in that way as in any other.”’ 

“You had no underhand motive?” And 
she faced him with sharp suspicion in her 
gaze. 

“None with which you could find the least 
fault, Miss Eggleston,” he answered, with con- 
siderable dignity. ‘You are wrong to judge 
me so harshly. The mortgage need never 
cause you 2 moment’s uneasiness.”’ 

“Tt shall be paid, Mr. Ward! it shall be 
paid!’ she cried, hotly. ‘‘ That is why I came 
down here to-day, to let you know you shall 
not lose money by what you have done. Iam 
young and strong, and can work as I have 
never done yet. I will work !”’ 

Ben got up, standing before her. His lips 
trembled, but there was something grand in 
the man just then. His ungainliness had all 
disappeared under the magic power of the great 
passion that possessed him. 

“We might settle it easier than that. I 
could work for you, Maggie,’’ and he reached 
out two brawny arms. ‘‘ This is a poor place, 
but you could brighten and beautify it wonder- 
fully. We need some such civilizer, my mother 
andI. If youonly would come, Maggie—come 
and be my wife!’ ‘ 

He paused, pale and panting. The girl only 
drew back with a repellant look. 

‘** Never,”’ she said, firmly. ‘You ought to 
have known me better. I could never live here 
with you. But I have said what I came to tell 
you, that the mortgage shall be paid. Now I 
am going home.” 

He made no move to detain her, and she 
swept past him, and out througn the gloomy 
hall. She hurried home, excited and out of 
breath. A piece of news was awaiting her. 
Mrs. Deacon Smith had been around again, 
and this time it was to say that “‘ Fred Lester's 
cake was all dough, for Aurelia Blake had 
gone and married somebody else—a singing- 
master from the next village, she believed.” 

Maggie heard all this very quietly. Now 
she did not care whether Fred were free or not. 
He would do to flirt with, but she should never 
think of marrying him, though she knew well 
enough, that now the heiress’s money had 
slipped away from him, she could become Mrs. 
Lester, if she only would. But even despised 
Ben Ward had shown her a nobler type of 
manhood, and so she could not bind herself to 
such a man. 

Sure enough, after a week or two, Fred came 
over oftener than ever, and betrayed the object 





of his visits in more ways than one. But Mag- 
gie never encouraged him. Indeed, she thought 
very little about him in any way, unless it was 
to enjoy his company when he came. Her 
mind was too busy with other things. She 
was trying to conjure up some feasible plan 
for paying off that troublesome mortgage. She 
felt that she should never breathe freely until 
it was done,.and she was entirely clear from 
Ben and Aunt Tabby. 

A few more days went by, in which she 
worked early and late, allowing herself scarce 
a moment’s respite. She saw Fred rather often, 
to be sure, but few others came near her—Ben 
Ward never. As she bent busily over her 
stitching, sometimes even his ungainly form 
would have been a welcome relief. She won- 
dered very often if things were to go on in this 
hopeless, wretched way forever. 

At last she began to grow thin and pale. 
Her mother saw this with much concern, and 
insisted that she should work less and take 
more exercise. The very evening after Mrs. 
Eggleston had given this advice Fred Lester 
came over to invite her to take a sail with him 
the next day on the bay. She did not care to 
go, but consented out of deference to her mo- 
ther’s wishes. 

Fred had chartered a boat beforehand, and 
early the next afternoon they walked down to 
the beach through the fragrant fields. Their 
little craft was awaiting them, the boatman 
standing in one end, a slouched hat drawn 
low over his eyes. Neither Fred nor Maggie 
noticed him particularly until they had taken 
their places, and the boat had floated clear 
from the wharf. Then the girl looked closer 
in sudden suspicion. 

“Why, Mr. Ward! is it indeed you?’ she 
exclaimed, involuntarily. 

Fred looked around, with a shade of vexa- 
tion. 

“Of all the world, itis Ben Ward! How did 
you come to be here? I thought old Pete was 
to take us out,’’ and he seemed not overpleased 
at the change. ‘‘I wonder that I had not re- 
cognized you at once.” 

Ben pushed the hat from his broad brow, 
turning slowly towards them. 

“Pete could not go to-day, and asked me to 
take his place,” he said. ‘You need not be 
afraid ; I am a good sailor.” 

This was all that passed between them. 
Fred was only provoked to think that Ben and 
Maggie would be thrown in each other’s society 
for the whole afternoon. He could not forget 
the peculiar relation existing between the two, 
and how he had once advised Maggie to marry 
this very man. He would hardly have re- 
peated that advice just now. 

However, he had soon recovered his good 
nature. Maggie never deigned a second glance 
towards Ben, but was unusually gracious to 
himself. The reason was patent if Fred could 
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only have read it aright. She meant to show 
the despised farmer how hopeless was his love. 

They floated lightly over the blue water, 
anchoring under a high bluff at last, and drop- 
ping their lines to fish. Fred and Maggie sat 
together in the stern, gayly chatting, while 
poor Ben was gloomily crouching in the oppo- 
site end of the boat, too despondent to care for 
fishing or anything else. He had only come, 
in the first place, from some mad impulse 
which he could neither explain nor control. 

Two or three hours crept by. They must all 
three have fallen into a sort of day dream, for 
they took no note of the weather, until a sud- 
den burst of thunder, nearly overhead, brought 
them abruptly to their feet, with exclamations 
of alarm. A great ragged mass of blackness 
was just showing itself above the bluff, whence 
it was coming upon them, swooping down like 
a bird of ill-omen. 

Fred grew a shade whiter, as he realized 
their peril. Maggie wrung her hands. 

“What shall we do?’’ she cried. ‘The 
tempest is right upon us! We shall surely be 
wrecked on all these rocks !”’ 

As for Ben, though longing to comfort her, 
he kept away, composedly shaking loose the 
linen, to catch the breeze that was just spring- 
ing up. A moment more, and they were dash- 
ing ata mad rate over the waves, leaving behind 
them a long line flecked with foam. All that 
awful blackness went striding after them, like 
the Giant Despair. With a deafening roar, 
the winds had quite broken loose at last, and 
the mast swayed and bent like a reed under 
the perfect hurricane that was blowing. 

“Take the tiller, Lester!’’ cried Ben, ex- 
citedly. 

Fred crept to it, crouching there, pale and 
cowed, his hand unsteady, himself almost 
powerless from fright. Maggie dropped to the 
bottom of the boat, looking from one to the 
other with wild, helpless eyes. Finally she 
tried to creep nearer to Ben, as if sure of pro- 
tection there. 

By this time the storm was crashing dread- 
fully about them, with an incessant roll and 
din of thunder, while great sheets of flame 
were dropping on all sides, hissing into the 
water. Suddenly there was a blinding glare, 
an awful crash, and half of the mast dropped 
over the bows, and the wet sails were dragged 
into the seething water. 

For a moment Ben was almost stunned, then 
he groped about him for Maggie. Fred was 
still clinging to the tiller, but she was nowhere 
to be seen. A second more, and he caught the 
gleam of her yellow hairin the boiling water 
among the tattered sails. The ropes had 
twisted about her, and dragged her over the 
bows with them. He sprung to Fred Lester’s 
side, clutching fiercely at his arm. 

“She is yours; you must save her!” he 
cried. ‘Quick, quick, or you will be too late !’’ 





Fred shrunk back, cowering and impotent. 
That was enough for Ben. In a moment he 
was struggling among the sails, slashing away 
at them with his knife in a sort of mad haste. 
A few seconds of awful suspense, in which the 
furious waves had been tugging wildly at him, 
and he had crept, faint and panting, back into 
the boat, with Maggie’s insensible form in his 
arms. He had saved her! 

A brief space longer, and the squall lifted as 
suddenly as it had fallen. The clouds went 
blowing onward, and the faint, sad sunlight 
crept shivering over the bay. A boat put out 
from the beach to take our chilled and forlorn 
pleasure-seekers to the shore. Their own boat 
was useless. They had neither sails nor oars, 
but their friends waiting on the shore under- 
stood their needs. 

Maggie came to herself at last, to find that 
Ben was holding her fast, keeping her cold 
face close tohisown. In a moment she under- 
stood it all, and dropped her arms suddenly 
about his neck. 

**O Ben, dear Ben !’’ she cried. 

This was all that she said at the time. Not 
until the next day did she confess the whole 
secret. Then she said :— 

‘‘You are a good, true man, Ben, and I have 
loved you a long time, though I did not know 
it myself until yesterday. My Eggleston pride 
is crucified, and you may take me in payment 
of that mortgage as soon as you like. I believe 
Iam glad to become mistress of the ‘Siamese 
Twins’ after all.’’ 

And so it was settled. 
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SONG—UNFORGOTTEN. 
BY ELIZA F. MORIARTY. 





I WouLD not, if I could, ‘orget 

The past of mingled joy and pain: 
Each hour is fraught with some regrets, 

Some pleasure that I once did share. 
Those vanished hours of bliss and pain 
Come back at memory’s beck again. 
I could not, if I would, forget 

The cherished friends I loved of old ; 
Each face beloved I see it yet, 

Though fading now beneath the mould; 
For memory, with her power benign, 
Gives back the bliss that once was mine. 


——- ~~ 


BE always frank and true; spurn every sort 
of affectation and disguise. Have the courage 
to confess your ignorance and awkwardness. 
Confide your faults and follies to but few. 

Ons of the best rules in conversation is, never 
to say a thing which any of the company can 
reasonably wish we had rather left unsaid: 
nor can there anything be well more contrary 
to the ends for which people meet together 
than to part unsatisfied with each other or 
themselves.— Swift. 
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ACTING CHARADE. 
ARM-CHAIR. 
BY & ANNIE FROST. 








Characters. 
Mrs. MONTGOMERY CARLTON, @ wealthy widow. 
SEPTIMUS CARLTON, her nephew, a dandy. 
MARION CARLTON, her niece, a “girl of the 
period.” 
JOHN OsBoRN, @n old man, poor and sick. 
HARRY OsBORN, Ais grandson, a 7 ‘ 
Fanny Osporn, Ais granddaughter, « match 


girl. 
Doctor ANDREWS, Mrs. CARLTON’S physician. 


SCENE I.—ARM. 

ScENE.—A very meanly-furnished room. A sofa 
across background. Curtain rises, discovering 
JOHN OsBORN lying upon sofa, reading a 
te Wspaper. 

John. How I do enjoy reading the news- 
paper, to be sure! My dear little grandson 
always saves me one, to keep me company, he 
says, while he and Fanny are away earning 
our daily bread. Dear children! well do they 
repay the care I have given them since their 
parents died. Hark! Surely, that is Harry’s 
voice. 

Harry. ( Behind the scenes.) This way, ma’am. 
Lean on me. 

John. What can bring the boy home at this 
hour? Oh, if an aecidept should have befallen 
his sister ! 


Enter Harry and Fanny, one on cach side of 


Mrs. CARLTON, supporting her. She walks as 


if in great pain. 

Fanny. Now, Harry, get a chair, and run for 
adoctor. It is but a poor place, ma’am, but it 
is better than the street. ; 

Mrs. Carlton. (Sinking into a chair.) Oh, my 
arm! I am sure I have broken my arm. 

Harry. (Taking off his scarf.) Let me put 
this under your arm, ma’am, to support it, 
while I go for the doctor. (FANNY assists him 
to put Mrs. CARLTON’Ss arm in the scarf, as in a 
sling.) 

Fanny. Is that easier ? 

Mrs. Carlton. Much easier, dear children. 
But you will take cold, my boy. 

Harry. Oh, no, indeed! Now I will run for 
the doctor, and go to the house you told me of 
for a carriage. [#xrit Harry. 

Mrs. Variton. So this is your home? 

Fanny. Yes, ma’am. And here is grandpa. 
Grandpa would get up, ma’am, but his legs 
won't hold him up since he had the rheumatism 
awfully bad a year ago. Grandpa, this lady 
was knocked down by a wheelbarrow, and she 
has eome to wait here till Harry runs for her 
carriage and a doctor. 

John. 1am sorry, ma’am, I cannot help Fanny 
to make you eomfortable, but I cannot stand. 

Mrs, Carlton. Your children, sir, have done 
everything to help me. Indeed, in this lonely 





street I might have lain a long time if they had 
not helped me to my feet. 

John. I am very glad they were of service. 
I hope you are not much hurt. 

Mrs. Carlton. My left arm is broken, and I 
feel bruised and strained. 

Fanny. Let me loosen your bonnet and furs. 

John. There is a little of the wine left, 
Fanny. 

Fanny. Oh, I forgot! We don’t have wine 
often, but this was a present from a kind lady 
who buys matches of me. (Gets wine from 
cleset.) Drink a little, ma’am. 

Mrs. Carlton. But this is for yow grand- 
father. 

John. I’m sure you’re heartily weicome, 
ma’am. I hope it will do you good. 

Mrs. Carlton. (Drinking the wine.) Thank 
you. It certainly revives me. 


Inter HARRY, SEPTIMUS, Gnd MARION. 


Harry. Here ’s the carriage, ma’am. 

Septimus. Oh, my dear aunt! What a howi- 
ble catastwophe! 

Marion. Perfectly awful! Ugh! What a 
mean place! Do let us assist you to the car- 
riage. 

Septimus. Isent the footman at once for your 
own doctaw, aunt. He will meet us on our 
weturn to the house. 

Marion. Let me fasten your bonnet and furs, 
dear aunt. This boy (contemptuously) says 
you have hurt your arm. 

Mrs. Carlton. Iam afraid itis broken. Fanny 
dear, will you fasten my bonnet again. 

Fanny. ( Fastening tt.) Yes, ma’am. 
you will soon be better. 

Septimus. Oh! how can you let that dirty 
little match girl touch you? 

Marion. Let me remove this coarse scarf, 
dear aunt. (Touching it.) 

Mrs. Carlton. Do not touch it, Marion. There 
was a healing charm in the kind hands that 
placed it there. Were you cold without it, my 
little fellow ? , 

Harry. Oh, no, indeed! : Running kept me 
warm. 

Septimus. Oh! 

John. Are you sufficiently rested, ma'am, to 
go out? This is but a poor place, but you are 
heartily welcome to the best we have. 

Mrs. Carlton. Thank you, sir! Harry, will 
you and your sister come to-morrow to see me? 

Harry. Well, ma’am, we don’t have much 
time for visiting. I’d like to stop to see how 
you are, but—but—well, you see, it’s a big, 
fine house, and I guess our poor rags are better 
outside of it. 
imus. (Aside to Marion.) I quite agwee 
with the young wagamuffin. 

Marion. (Aside to Septimus.) Why cannot 
aunt give them each a quarter, and come home? 
I’ll be late for the skating rink, and my new 
fur-bound velvet dress has just come home. 
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Septimus. ( Aside to Marion.) Howwidly pwo- 
voking to break her arm to-day. It is just my 
hour for a pwomenade, and my diamond studs 
are reset in the latest style. 

Mr3. Carlton. ( Who has been speaking aside to 
JouN.) Let your children come, sir, to see 
me. Iwill not insult you by offering to pay 
you for your kindness, but, surely, I may buy 
newspapers and matches of them without hurt- 
ing their feelings. Harry, Fanny, will you 
help me to my carriage? 

Septimus. Allow me. 

Marion. And me. 

Mrs. Carlton. No. These children have al- 
ready aided me to walk. 

[Zreunt Mrs. CARLTON, leaning on HARRY 
and FANNY, SEPTIMUS and MARION following, 
with angry looks. 

John. Poor thing! A broken arm is a bad 
injury at her age! I hope she will soon re- 
cover. 

[Curtain falls. ] 


Scene II.—CHAIR. 

ScENE.—A handsomely-furnished drawing-room. 
Curtain rises, discovering SEPTIMUS lounging 
in an easy chair, MARION walking up and 
down the room. 

Septimus. Could you so far oblige me, Mawion, 
as to sit down? You have been tearing up 
and down the room like a penny postman for 
nearly an hour. The fatigue I endure in 
watching you is weally too much for my fragile 
constitution. 

Marion. (Sharply.) Don’t watch me, then. 

Septimus. Can't help it! 

Marion. Then endure it in silence. I can’t 
keep still. Iam boiling over with anger. 

Septimus. Gwacious goodness! what is the 
matter? 

Marion. Matter! I believe Aunt Clara is 
crazy! There is no end to her extravagant 
ideas of gratitude to, those little beggar brats 
who helped her the day she broke her arm. 
She never need have been in such a place if 
she was not so absurdly charitable. 

Septimus. What was she doing there? 

Marion. Going to hunt up some poor dress- 
maker who is ill. She always walks on charity 
errands. , 

Septimus. I know that is one of her eccen- 
twicities. But there is nothing newin all this. 
She has been petting those brats for more than 
a month. 

Marion. Iknowthat. Sending them toschool, 
and sending all sorts of stuff to the old beggar, 
their grandfather. 

Septimus. Even her own doctaw! 

Marion. That was bad enough, but to-day 
she has capped the climax! 

Septimus. Oh! Some new freak that seems 
to have a bad effect upon your temper. 








Marion. You know the great stuffed chair in 
which Aunt Clara takes her afternoon naps? 

Septimus. The most comfortable chair in the 
world. I count upon that chair for my library 
after we come into Aunt Clara’s fortune. 

Marion. I hoped for that for my boudoir. 
But we will never rest in it again. 

Septimus. Why not? 

Marion. Old Osborn can sit up, thanks to 
Doctor Andrews, and Aunt Clara has sent him 
her chair. 

Septemus. Disgusting ! 

Marion. If we do not contrive some way to 
stop this infatuation, Septimus, she will change 
her will. 

Septimus. No fear of that. Her will is in 
her lawyer’s hands, and I will see that he does 
not have access to her. 

Marion. But, Septimus, she saves a great 
deal out of her income, and keeps it in the 
house, in case, she says, her invested property 
comes to grief. What if she should give that 
to these Osborns ? 

Septimus. Her bonds! She has thirty thou- 
sand dollars worth of bonds in her witing- 
desk. I know they are there, for I have seen 
her place them in the private dwar. 

Marion. Then it shall be my task to watch 
that, while you guard against an alteration in 
her will. 

Septimus. Heigho! This is a stupid life. 
Decowum confines us to the house until Aunt 
Clara is out of danger, or the melancholy fate 
of all mankind befalls her. 

Marion. Stupid! Stupid is no name for it. 
I am stifling for fresh air, suffocating for want 
of exercise, and dying of ennui. 

Septimus. Patience. Ah! here comes the 
doctaw. 


Enter Doctor ANDREWS. 


Marion. Good-morning, doctor! Howis our 
dear aunt to-day? 

Septimus. Pway relieve our suspense. We 
are suffering from deepest anxiety. 

Doctor Andrews. I am afraid you must pre- 
pare your hearts for the worst news. 

Marion. Oh, doctor, surely our precious aunt 
is no worse? 

Doctor Andrews. Much worse, I grieve to 
say. My old friend cannot live many days 
longer. 

Septimus. ( Wiping his eyes.) Tow wevy dis- 
tressing! : 

Marion. (Burying her face in her hands). Oh, 
my poor, dear aunt! (Both 80d loudly.) 

Doctor Andrews. I must leave you now, but 
will return this afternoon. (Aside.) Bah! I 
wonder if they think I ama fool not to see 
through their acting. It’s the best news they 
ever heard in their lives. (Alowd.) Good- 
morning ! 

Marion. Good-morning! (Sodbing.) Oh, my 
heart is breaking! 
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Septemus. (Sebbing.) Pway return soon, doc- 
taw. [zit DoctoR ANDREWS. 

Marion. ( Briskiy.) Sep, those beggars don’t 
go up-stairs again. 

Septimus, Nevaw. 


Enter Harry and Fanny. 

Marion. Oh, there you are! Now listen to 
me, you miserable little beggars ! 

Harry. (Proudly.) We are not beggars. 
We work for our living. 

Septimus. (Sharply.) Hold your tongue ! 

Marion. You two walk down stairs, and, if 
you ever come here again, 1’1] have you beaten 
by the footman. 

Fanny. Oh, please, ma’am, let us just see 
Mrs, Carlton to-day to thank her for the beauti- 
ful chair she sent grandpa ! 

Marion. Don’t irritate me, or I'll box your 
ears, miss. 

Harry. Not when Iam here. You need not 
speak to your footman. We never wanted to 
come here, for we know it is not the place for 
poor folks, but Mrs. Carlton sent for us, and, 
until she sends for us again, we won’t come. 
Come, Fanny, grandpa will write and thank 
her for the chair. 

[Zreunt Harry and Fanny. 

Septimus. Do you notice what cowect lan- 
guage those children use ? 

Marion. (Contemptuously.) Oh! they are of 
that numerous class who have seen detter days. 
I believe Aunt Clara thinks they have fallen 
from royalty itself, she talks so much about 
their former station. 

Septimus. And you listen with pwofound 
sympathy, of course? 

Marion. (Laughing.) Oh, of course! I al- 
ways follow after Aunt Clara’s lead. 

Septimus. Rock all her hobby horses. Well 
(rising), we must go to her room now, and be 
gwief-stricken. 

[Curtain falls.]} 





Scene IIL.—ARM-CHAIR. 


ScENE.—Same as SCENE I. Curtain rises, dis- 
covering JOHN OSBORN seated in a handsome 
stuffed arm-chair, reading a book. 

John. There! I have finished the book. It 
is time Harry and Fanny were here. Poor lit- 
tle ones, how much they miss their kind friend, 
Mrs. Cariton. I am afraid she is very ill, or 
she would send for them, in spite of her fine 
nephew and niece. She'was so kind! When 
Harry told her how fond I was of reading, 
she sent me a great basket of books, such as I 
have not seen since my poor son failed in busi- 
ness, and we lost home and fortune. Well, 
well, if she will care for the poor children 
when I am gone, I will die content. (Leaning 
back.) Ah! how Ienjoy this elegant arm-chair. 
Fanny says it was in her own room. Heaven 
reward her for her thoughtful kindness ! 





Enter Harry and Fanny, sobbing and erying. 

Harry. Oh! Oh! Oh! 

Fanny. Oh! what shall we do? 

John. What is the matter? Are you hurt? 

Harry. Oh, grandpa! Mrs. Carlton is dead. 

John. Dead! 

Funny. And we never could thank her! 

Harry. Oh! I wish I had gone and let the 
footman beat me to see her once more. I would 
not mind a beating to bid her good-by. 

Fanny. She was always so kind and good, 
she never would let you be beaten, Harry. 

John. Poor children! you have, indeed, lost 
a friend. But we must not grieve, for you 
know she suffered very much. Now, she is 
out of pain. 

Harry. But we can never see her again. 

Fanny. And we loved her so much, 


Enter Doctor ANDREWS. 

Doctor Andrews. You are weeping for your 
friends, children. Why did you cease your 
visits to her? 

Harry. Miss Marion said the footman should 
beat us if we went again to the house. 

Doctor Andrews. Hm! I suspected something 
of that kind. They watched her closely at the 
last. Mr. Osborn, my patient gave me a note 
for you that was to be deiivered if these chil- 
dren gave a satisfactory reason for what she 
believed to be neglect. 

Fanny. Oh, dear! When we wanted so 
much to see her. 

Harry. If I had known she was going to die, 
I would have been beaten to see her. 

Doctor Andrews. (Giving note.) Here is the 
note. 

John. (Opening note.) I am sorry she did not 
know about the children. (Reads note.) What! 
Can I believe this? Children! children! yous 
days of work and poverty are over. 

Harry. Oh! can we go back to school? 

Fanny. And stop selling papers and matches ? 

Doctor Andrews. Will you let me share the 
good news? 

John. Mrs. Carlton writes me that under the 
cover of the left arm of this arm-chair I will 
find thirty thousand dollars in bonds, that she 
bequeaths me for life, to be the children’s at 
my death. 

Doctor Andrews. The bonds! I left Septi- 
mus and Marion frantic at missing them from 
Mrs. Carlton’s desk. I congratulate you. 

Harry. (Pulling cover from left arm of chatr.) 
Here they are, grandpa! Now you can be 
comfortable as you were before papa died. 

Fanny. But she never knew we loved her, 
and did not expect the money. 

Doctor Andrews. She knows it now. 

John. I can searcely realize it all. 

Doctor Andrews. When you furnish your new 
house, you must give the place of honor to— 

Harry. The arm-chair. 

[Curtain fatis.] 
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WHO ATE HUMBLE PIE? 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MALBROOK” AND “HONOR 
BRIGHT.” 








“TaLK to me of the beauties of country life ; 
of wonderful cloudless skies ; of scintillating 
sunlight ; of waving fields of yellow grain ; of 
nature’s grand orchestra of birds, and so on 
indefinitely in their landscape painting with 
words. Their high colors, by experience, are 
reduced to a sullen gray; we haven’t seen the 
sky since we came here for the rain; the grain 
is intensely green, not golden ; and the birds 
are all chickens and waddling ducks. I, for 
one, am disgusted! Oh, dear! what is the 
matter with this crust? The longer I work 
the dough, the tougher it gets!’’ and Bess 
Wilson, with face the picture of baffled despair, 
looked around to where one sister was spread- 
ing the table, the other peeping in under the 
lids of the pots upon the stove. 

“Don’t waste any more time on it, Bess. 
Just dump in the apples, and put it in the 
oven. It is most noon,’’ advised Ruthie, the 
youngest of the three, a girl of fourteen years. 
As she spoke, she glanced up at the clock over 
the mantlepiece, then surveyed the spread ta- 
ble with an air of contented, housewifely pride 
pretty to see. 

‘Bess, I quite agree with you. This senti- 
mental talk about the beauties of nature is all 
a hoax. Artists and poets were either born 
and bred in the city, or else were demented 
fools. The romantic part of nature is a dream. 
It is what Ruskin would style, ‘that sweet 
bloom of all that is far away, which perishes 
under our touch.’’’ And the eldest sister 
stuck a fork into one of the boiling potatoes 
which had burst its brown coat in meally rebel- 
lion, and broke it quite in bits. ‘Dear me! 
these potatoes are done to death! Another 
minute and they would have saved me the 
trouble of mashing them, by doing it them- 
selves.’* And she carried the pot to the sink, 
pouring off the boiling water, her yellow, 
waving hair enveloped in a dubious halo of 
steam. 

Bess had followed Ruthie’s advice in regard 
to the pie, and was standing in the window, 
looking hopelessly out into the blinding, beat- 
ing rain. Ruthie fell to helping Net peel the 
potatoes. For a little there was silence, then 
Net broke out petulantly :— 

“TI tell you what the result of this will be, 
girls. We will be the three Misses Wilson as 
long as we live. We will drag out a stupid 
existence, and be buried down in the village 
churchyard. I think it was cruelly selfish in 
Rob to bring us here.”’ 

Ruthie laughed, her little gay, light-hearted 
laugh. Bess turned her back on the window. 

“Pooh! is that what bothers you, Net? I 
never thought of that. J’m simply disgusted,” 
looking at her sister in blank amaze. 





Net, by this time, was mashing the potatoes. 
She did it with unnecessary energy, her voice 
jerking a trifle with every stroke of the 
masher. 

“Of course, you have been disgusted ever 
since you were born! I’ve often heard old 
nurse Bunney tell, that when you were a tiny 
little baby, you stuck up your nose at your 
pap. You would as soon be an old maid as 
anything else, but I wouldn’t! I fairly hate 
old maids! They are a detestable tribe!” 

Bess whistled, Ruthie laughed, then said, 
with mock sympathy :— 

‘‘Take heart, Net dear. You are the eldest, 
and only twenty-three. You have still a day 
of grace ; besides, there are young men even 
in these parts.’’ 

‘*Who? I would like you to mention them !’’ 
giving one last dash to the masher, and stand- 
ing the pot on the back of the stove, her cheeks 
flushed with the exercise. 

‘* Well, there is the minister.” 

“The minister! Who would marry a minis- 
ter?” bursting in indignantly. 

“IT don’t know, I’m sure; perhaps Bess 
would, to save the terrible disgrace of a family 
of old maids,’’ with a serio-comic air. 

Bess laughed good-naturedly, Net cored, 
Ruthie went on :— 

‘Then there are all farmer Duncan’s healthy 
lads. Why the country may be as full of them 
as our barnyard is of geese; we don’t know. 
We ’ve only been here a month, and the heay- 
ens have been wrong side out all that time.”’ 

This little family of three sisters and one 
brother had always lived in the city. They 
had been orphaned in early childhood, their 
father and mother both dying when Ruthie 
wasababy. Their father had left them small, 
though sufficient means ; and a month previous 
to this rainy day, Robert, having bought a 
farm from the father of an old college friend, 
Martin Holmes by name, they had removed to 
the country. 

Meeting with no remark, Ruthie was silent 
a moment, then said, as if the idea had just 
occurred to her :-— 

** And besides, there is Martin Holmes.”’ 

Bess interrupted her. “That young man 
quite fills a description in one of Herbert's 
poems :— 

“*Some men are 
Full of themselves, and answer their own notion.’”’ 

“T like his pride. He comes of a wealthy 
aristocratic family. Bob says his father owns 
about half the country out this way,’’ put in 
Net. 

“There is Rob this minute!’’ cried Ruthie, 
running to the wirdow, to watch a horse and 
buggy drive through the pelting rain, and turn 
into the barnyard. Then exclaiming, as two, 
instead of one, sprang out: “He has brought 
some one with him!’ 

“It is very inconsiderate in him,”’ fretted 
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Net, giving the blue ribbon at her throat a 
twist, and smoothing out her dainty white 
apron. Bess had taken her pie, burnt and 
tough, from the oven, and was surveying it in 
mingled curiosity and hopelessness. 

“Well, I have no confectionery bump in my 
head, that is certain. Puff paste is not one of 
my talents.” 

‘*Bess, didn’t you hear Ruthie say that there 
is somebody with Rob?’ asked Net, winding 
her one long yellow curl over her little white 
fingers.} 

“What do I care, Net? Just look at that 
pie! It is a caricature on pies generally,” ex- 
claimed the girl, half-dismally, half-comically. 

Ruthie, with mother Eve curiosity, was peer- 
ing out into the rain. Now she announced, as 
two figures enveloped in oil cloth coats ap- 
proached the house :— 

**It is Martin Holmes, as I live!’’ 

“‘And the table spread in the kitchen !’’ put 
in Net, excitedly. 

Bess had carried her pie to the window to 
examine it more closely. 

“Bess, can’t we get this table into the sit- 
ting-room somehow or other? You are so pro- 
vokingly indifferent! Between you and Rob, 
I am Kept in perfect torment. What on earth 
are you thinking of?"’ 

Bess looked from the pie into her sister's 
flushed, flurried face, and said, comically :— 

“Why, Net, dear, I was thinking that it 
would be a bit of fun to see his lordship eat 
‘humble pie’ once in his elegant life.’’ 

“Oh, dear! they live in such magnificent 
style. Rob says their house inside is a perfect 
palace,”’ and Net fairly groaned. 

‘Rob is bringing him right into the kitchen,” 
cried Ruthie. 

There was no time for word or comment. 
The door was flung open wide, and the two 
stood on the threshold. This farmhouse kitch- 
en was a pleasant thing to see, with its min- 
gling of city refinements and rustic comforts. 
Out of doors the air was raw and chilly, as 
rainy days in May generally are, so the roar of 
the fire and the singing of the tea-kettle were 
sweet sounds. The floor was snowy, so too 
was the dresser, and the fine array of tinware 
on the freshly white-washed walls fairly shone ; 
whilst the table stood with aristocratic air, 
spread with fine penciled china, and with a 
proud old set of silver that had belonged to 
their great grandmother. Altogether it made 
a pretty picture, with Bess in the window, her 
dark eyes peering fannily over the burnt pie ; 
Ruthie almost in the door, the personification 
of merriment; and Net, the beauty of the 
family, quite in thecentre of the room, looking 

as if at that moment, between Rob and Bess, 
she wae literally in torment. An artist, whose 
forte Yay in painting interiors, would have de- 
lighted in the scene. Martin Holmes: might 
have been such a one, for with the eye of a 





connoisseur he took in the picture, in all its 
lights and shades, even each flitting expression 
on the three faces, and quite comprehended 
the situation. But he did all with a glance so 
quick that nobody caught it. Ere he liad a 
chance te speak, Rob exclaimed, in his heart- 
some tone :— 

“Girls, I have brought Mart home to din 
ner ;’’ as if anything so self-evident needed ex- 
planation. 

Net’s face in an instant was wreathed in 
smiles. She held out her little white hand to 
Martir Holmes, saying she was delighted to 
see him. Bess put down her pie, and bowed 
indifferently ; whilst Ruthie carried the drip- 
ping oil cloth cloaks to the wood-shed, wonder- 
ing to herself ‘‘if Net would have to account 
for that polite fib on the Judgment Day,’’ and 
speculating on the probabilities of her denying 
ever having said it, with her wide, innocent 
blue eyes that looked truth itself. Then re 
traced her steps, mentally vowing ‘‘ Judgment 
Days a bore.”’ This same Judgment Day was 
the bane and wonder of Ruthie’s life. The 
people who professed to believe it most sin- 
cerely set it, she thought, most openly at de- 
fiance. When she reached the kitchen, Net 
and ‘Bess had served the dinner. It would 
have done credit to a professed cook. The 
chickens crisp and brown, the mashed potatoes 
white as cream, the sweet potatoes yellow 
and perfect, the cranberry jelly faultless in 
mould, the butter golden, and bread that Net 
was proud of. They were seated, waiting for 
Ruthie. Bess had laid Martin Holmes’ plate 
beside the little girl’s. She sat down a trifle 
bashful. Rob was not a church-member, so 
did not ask a blessing; but Net was, and so 
always insisted on asilentone. Ruthie peeped 
up at her sister, when all their heads were 
bowed, and wondered “if she had walked right 
up before the Lord to thank Him for her din 
ner, with her pretty lips still puckered up into 
that fib.” 

Net and the two gentlemen did the talking. 
Bess never spoke but twice; both times it was 
to directly disagree with Mr. Holmes on some 
subject. And both times there had been a 
quiet bit of a smile in his eyes, as if she quite 
amused him. Bess caught the smile, and bit 
her lips angrily, but comforted herself. with the 
revenge in store—the burnt pie. Ruthie could 
hardly eat her dinner for looking well at Mar- 
tin Holmes. Bess had said, ‘‘He answered 

his own notion,” and Net had called him 
proud. She began to call both these opinions 
in question. To be sure, his mouth had just 
the least bit of a prond curve, but his eyes, 
though they looked right through one, were 
full of fun. She believed what Bess called 
conceit was content. He looked as if he had 
never been tired in his life, or disgusted either. 
Perhaps that was the reason Bess couldn't 
tolerate him. 
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At length they arrived at the desert. Net 
poured the tea, Bess cleared the table, and, 
with an air of severe gravity, brought on the 
pie. 

‘There are nuts and apples in the pantry,” 
suggested the eldest sister, in an undertone. 

Bess, quite ignoring it, placed the pie before 
Rob, and took her seat. In a few minutes each 
was laboring hard to cut his pie in bits with his 
silver fork. Net flushed in distress, saying, 
apologetically :— 

‘* Bess is not used to playing cook.”’ 

Ruthie secretly thought : ‘‘ That is shabby of 
Net. He would never have known which 
made it.” 

Bess, however, did not look at all disturbed. 
She had pushed her plate aside untouched, and 
was watching Martin Holmes with a face in 
which blended many expressions. With the 
others the tough dough resisted bravely; he 
seemed to cut it with ease. He puzzled her. 
She had often heard Rob tell of the elegance of 
Mr. Holmes’s table. How Mart:had been pam- 
pered, until, when at college, he could scarcely 
find anything he could eat, and how the poor 
fellow had almost starved. She knew this 
mixture of tough dough, burnt lard, and half- 
cooked apples must offend his delicate palate, 
yet he ate the entire piece, and manifested no 
distaste. Bess was amazed, but she would not 
be so easily baffled ; so, when he had finished, 
she proffered the only polite remark since his 
entrance :— 

‘‘Mr. Holmes, won’t you have another piece 
of pie?” 

With an odd play of the lips, that puzzled 
her anew, he accepted her offer, and ate that 
piece too. Net opened her wide blue eyes in 
surprise, and looked at herself in the silver tea- 
pot. Ruthie took another venturesome bite of 
her almost untasted piece, thinking that it must 
be good after all, whilst Bess was completely 
nonpiussed. Martin Holmes, glancing quickly 
up, took her unawares, and looked full into 
her puzzled, curious eyes. She colored, and, 
rising hastily, acted upon Net’s almost for- 
gotten suggestion in regard to the nuts and 
apples. After dinner Net went with the gen- 
tlemen to the sitting-room, whilst Bess and 
Ruthie cleared up. They were both very 
quiet. Ruthie speculating to herself on the 
probabilities of Mrs. Holmes having a very 
poor cook, and wondering whether Mr. Holmes 
had not had’enough first dinner, that he should 
have such an excellent appetite for his desert ; 
and Bess saying curiously to herself :— 

‘He will not be conquered, even by a bit of 
pie. His will controls even his taste. If he 
did not look so provokingly happy, I would 
warrant he was a tyrant. I suppose I ought 
to be mortified about that pie, but it was kind 
of interesting.”’ 


The next day the sky was brightly, beauti- 
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fully blue, and so with many succeeding days, 
until June buds took the place of May blos- 
soms. In the month of pleasant weather that 
followed, these three sisters, of whom we have 
been telling, lost their discontent, and were 
eloquent in Nature’s praises. They had ob- 
tained an efficient servant, and thus each was 
at liberty to follow the bent of her own inclina- 
tion. Net had indulged her esthetic taste to 
the full, beautifying everything that came 
under her touch, and, by the means of flower- 
beds, rustic settees, hanging baskets, and in- 
numerable vines, had transformed the homely 
little farmhouse and its surrounding garden 
into a bower of beauty. Ruthie had lent her 
willing hands in all this work ; and the young 
minister, who rode horseback every pleasant 
day, took a wonderful interest in their labor, 
and often brought them rare gems of wild 
flowers and curious, ornamental bits of rocks 
and stones, he being something of a geologist. 
He was refined and intelligent, besides won- 
drous winning. Net seemed to have lost her 
old abhorrence of ministers; and Ruthie, in 
listening to his wise but simple talk, began to 
think the Judgment Day quite a reasonable 
affair afterall. Bess divided her time between 
riding the country over in a shabby, tumble- 
down chaise, that Net vowed made her fairly 
blush, and reading, and petting Ruthie, for 
Ruthie was baby with them all, and Bess’s 
idol. In this month many of the villagers, 
and all the farmers for miles around, had called 
upon the new neighbors, and they had passed 
through a series of tea-drinkings that had so 
bored Bess that Net lived in terror of each 
new invitation, her obstreporous sister having 
threatened that to the next one proffered she 
should send ‘“‘the tea-caddy’s compliments and 
regrets.”” At length the dreaded invitation 
arrived. Net broke the seal and read. It was 
to a large dinner party given by old Mr. 
Holmes. Ruthie was looking over her shoul- 
der. Net brought her little white hands to- 
gether in despair. 

“What wiil Bess say? She fairly hates 
Mart into the bargain. Ruthie, you take it to 
her and coax her; she will do anything for 
you.”’ 

Ruthie started to do her bidding. Ever since 
that rainy day Mart Holmes had been a con- 
stant visitor. Net vowed he was a hero. 
Ruthie thought his kind, merry eyes quite 
looked the curves out of his proud mouth, and 
she told Bess confidentially ‘‘that he didn’t ask 
people to do as he wanted them to; they just 
did it naturally.”” That was what disturbed 
Bess. She felt in a constant state of rebellion. 
They never met but there was war, or rather 
Bess warred, for she did it all. He was peace 
itself, looking with his provoking smile at her 
discontent, The girl’s strong will was fighting 
against a stronger. To each of the combatants 
this conflict begun over a piece of pie had its 
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fascination. A week before this day they had 
quarrelled, or, at least, Bess had, and, though he 
had been there every day since, she had avoided 
meeting him. When Ruthie brought her the 
invitation, she read it over, thinking, ‘“‘He 
imagines I will not have the courage to go; 
we'll see.”” So she quite surprised the little girl 
by saying :-— 

“In consideration of its being a dinner 
party, I'll go.” 


The next evening the élite of the neighbor- 
hood were assembled in Mrs. Holmes’s elegant 


drawing-room. Then followed the period of | 


customary stiffness preceding dinner. The old 
ladies gossiped, the old gentlemen discussed 
politics and bhsiness, whilst the young people, 
kept in awe by their elders, talked in a solemn 
undertone. Mart was entertaining Net and 
Ruthie. Bess was standing at some distance, 
looking over some rare engravings. She was 
dressed in a flowing grenadine, with nothing to 
relieve the blackness but a passion-flower in 
her dark hair. The effect was fine. She looked 
like a handsome Spanish woman. Ruthie 
whispered to Net: “Bess is a beauty.” Mart 
overheard it. He had been watching Bess. 
At that moment dinner was announced. He 
crossed the room, and gave his arm to his an- 
tagonist. Fate sometimes accomplishes her 
ends by very simple means, even condescending 
to things so commonplace as the seating of 
people at table." Bess was placed between 
Ruthie and Mart, directly opposite to old Mrs. 
Holmes. * 

All formality disappeared, as ice thaws be- 
fore the sun, and by the time they had reached 
the seventh course the old people were garru- 
lous, the young ones merry. Then the pie 
was served. Mart ate a second piece. His mo- 
ther bantered him about it, saying, ‘‘that when 
the crust was all right he could never get 
enough pie, but it was almost impossible to 
please him.’’ At that Mart turned deliberately 
and stopped eating, to provokingly watch the 
pair of hot cheeks by his side. Ruthie spoke 
out, impulsively :— 

“Why, he ate two pieces with dreadful crust 
at our house once.”’ 

The moment the words were out of her 
mouth the little girl repented them, and felt 
very much as if her name must be Net. 

““Who made it?’’ queried the old lady, curi- 
ously. 

“I did,” said Bess, frankly, and looking de- 
fiantly into the smiling eyes Mart was bending 
onher. She only looked for one instant though, 
for there was something more than a smile in 
them. Her lashes drooped on burning cheeks. 

Mrs. Holmes simply ejaculated: “‘Humph!’’ 
with a trifle of Mart’s teazing in her tone, and 
mentally said, with Ruthie: ‘She isa beauty.’’ 

Bess finished her pie with the quiet bashful- 
ness of a little child, looking no farther than 


her plate, and going back to that rainy day 
with a sort of vague wondering as to who, 
after all, ‘“‘ate humble pie?”” She never glanced 
at Mart again through all the meal, and, when 
they arose from the table, evaded him, slipping 
off to the veranda. Ruthie followed her to tell 
how sorry she was that she had said anything 
about that dreadful crust, adding, with a little 
choking of tears, that ‘‘she had felt ever since 
as if she had the whole tough pie in her 





throat.”” Bess was kissing her forgiveness 
| when Mart found them. He told Ruthie that 
| his mother had something to show her, and the 
credulous little girl went in quest of her. So 
| he and Bess, quite alone on the veranda, stood 
| face to face. 

“Bess, I love you. I have made up my 
mind that you shall love me. Will you begin 
now?” 

Bess had been eating humble pie; so, when 
he drew her to him, and touching either hot 
cheek with his lips, she answered, with a sort 
of bashful frankness, ‘‘ Yes.” 

Well, there was neither of them old maids, 
as Net had predicted, for she married the 
young minister, and, though Ruthie is only 
fifteen yet, one of “farmer Duncan's healthy 
lads’’ blushes scarlet whenever she meets him. 
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A FANCY OF CHILDHOOD. 
BY ANNA E. C. ADAMS. 


*Twas a fancy I held in my childhood— 
And I love it e’en now in my prime— 

That the stars were the eyes of the angels 
Looking down from their heavenly clime ; 


Looking down upon all little children, 
Watching over them through the long night, 
Peering coldly upon the unruly, 
Smiling warmly on such as loved right. 


And those eyes in the blue were so many, 
I fear’d not to pillow my head ; : 
Some one of them all I was certain 
Would watch o’er my own little bed. 


And when from my sight they were hidden, 
In anguish my spirit was bowed, 

Till I learned that the stars were still shining 
In brightness behind the dark cloud. 


So dearly I cherished the fancy— 
And I love it e’en now in my prime— 
That the stars were the eyes of the angels 
Looking down from their heavenly clime. 


And now that the fancy has perished, 
And I know them as bright worlds afar, 

I think that some bright loving angels 
May have homes in each beautiful star. 





—<theoae 
> 





A Goop book is the precious life-blood of a 
master spirit, embalmed and treasured up on 
purpose, to a life beyond life.— Milton. 

THE hopes and fears and regrets which move 
and trouble life keep it fresh and healthy, as 
the sea is kept alive by the trouble of its 
tides. 
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As we were goin’ towards Sonora, from the 
Big Trees, we visited a marble quarry. There 
was great blocks of marble, and in a little 
buildin’ they was sawin’ the biggest blocks I 
ever see. I guess they was goin’ to make a 
monument for somebody orruther. Ishouldn’t 
wonder a bit if it was one of these same blocks 
of marble that broke a wagon down when they 
got as fur as Knight’s Ferry, and slid out down 
into a guich; the Chinese thought it was an 
earthquake. 

When we come to Columbia, John stopped 
to talk with a man, and enquire about the 
country. He said :— 

‘““T’ve seen this town burn clear down to the 
ground as much as three times, and not leave 
a house.” 

‘For massy sake! Not leavea single house ?’’ 


“‘ Not a house that was directly in town; of | 


course, there was a few back on the outskirts 
that didn’t go.” 

““T shouldn’t a thought they would have 
built up again, burnin’ after that fashern.”’ 

“Oh, that was in minin’ times, and minin’ 
was here then ; it paid. Law! they commenced 
buildin’ again before the ashes was cold. They 
wouldn’t.do it now, though, since the mines 
are played out. Columbia is goin’ down; you 
could buy a house now fora mere song. There 
was two houses sold here and taken down 
Knight's Ferry way a spell ago, jest for the 
timber and winders that was in ’em.”’ 

“*T was offered a house in Copperopolis for 
thirty dollars when I come through there,’ 
said John. 

‘“‘Um! yes, that’s the way we go. Good 
mines build up a town mighty quick; mines 
fail, and down we go. Pity ‘taint a farmin’ 
country round here.’’ 

I did like to have John stop and speak to 
folks sometimes. They always seemed willin’ 
to tell us about the country, and it is more 
interestin’ to hear somethin’ of the places we 
pass through. 

‘Long towards night, when we was lookin’ 
for a place to camp, we come suddenly upon a 


party who had pitched their tents a’ready, and | 


had their beans ona bilin’. Miss Carrie shouted 
out :— 
“Tf there aint Ruth Hale, that I went to 


school with at Benicia! Do less have our | 


camp near by.”’ 

Jest then a Man came out from their com- 
pany. He looked like a minister, though he 
was full of laugh, and says he :— 


‘Strangers, you won’t find a better place to | 


eamp than this. You had better tarry here. 
‘Tne more the merrier.’ ”’ 

So we halted, and was soon busy gittin’ our 
supper ready. Icouldn’t help bowin’ my head 
with a glad, thankful feelin’ when I heard the 
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| minister’s clear, strong voice askin’ a blessin’ 
| before his party begun to eat. Californy gen- 
| ally says, let us eat and drink and be merry, 
| and takes no thought of who sends, day by 
| day, their daily bread. There was no gloom in 
| this minister’s religion. His laugh was the 
| heartiest, his eye the brightest, his hand the 
| readiest, of any in the party. His wife was 
| jest as good, but a contrast to him in bein’ so 
| still and gentle. You should have seen them 
when we got our first look into the valley of 
| Yo Semite, that most wonderful of all valleys. 
| He shouted and clapped his hands. “Glory 
be to God!” cried he, ‘for His wonders are 

great and glorious. Glory be to God in the 
| highest!” His wife was kneelin’ on a rock, 
| and the tears were runnin’ down her cheeks. 
| She put out her hand and said, softly :— 

“Hush, Edward; do be quiet; I want to 
enjoy it.” 

“Well, my dear Linda, bless your soul! J 
want to enjoy it, too. You do it your way and 
let me do it mine.” 

The descent into the valley was somethin’ 
| almost fearful, it was so steep. They would 
| put me on a little mule, because they said it 

was sure-footed ; but, dear me! it stopped of a 
sudden on a steep place, and I jest rolled right 
over its head and landed down side of the trail. 

“Oh, the Lunnun fo doot!’’ says I, lookin’ 
up into their scared faces, and then they 
laughed ; oh, how they did laugh! all except 
| John ; he waited to ask: “Are you sure you 
ain’t hurt?” 

“Tain’t hurt a mite; not a single grain,’ 
says I, “‘but I mean to walk the rest of the 
way down.”’ 

They protested against that, and Mr. Deles- 
ther said if I liked his horse better, he weuld 
change with me. Then he told me when he 
went into the valley two years before, there 
was a young lady who fell from her horse into 
a gully, and the horse fell right across it above 
her. 
| ‘*Why, Mr. Delesther! Have you been to 
Yo Semite before, and didn’t tell us of it’”’ 
said Miss Carrie. ‘If you had told me about 
that lady falling before, I would have stayed 
| at the Big Trees.”’ 

“Such an accident seldom happens, and I 
hope you wouldn’t give up the pleasures of 
| Yo Semite for fear of difficulties on the way.”’ 
| “] think,” said Mr. Gay, “that the name 
most appropriate for this—this—declivity which 
| we have jest traversed or descended, would be 
Pondrous Falls.”’ 

‘How witty!’ said Miss Carrie. 

“Might as well call it the Mule’s Monn- 
ment,”” said another, pointin’ to where my 
| mule still stood, with its fore legs braced stiff 
| as a statute. 
| I'll jest take this chance to advise all Yo 
| Semite travelers not to ride “Put.” If they 
‘give you a stubborn-lookin’ mule, jest ask 


, 
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them, ‘‘Is this the anima] called ‘ Put,’ that 
Mrs. Pondrous rode when she went to Yo Se- 
mite?’”’ And if they say “yes,” don’t let 
nothin’ tempt you to touch it. 

But the valley! Oh, if I could only remem- 
ber my spellin’ and grammer, and philosophy 
and arethmetic, so as to discribe wonderful 
Yo Semite! I don’t know as anybody can 
discribe it satisfactory. They can jest feel it 
in their hearts; that’s all. When I saw the 
*‘ Bridal Veil’’ waterfall, I thought no other 
could be so pretty, flowing down 940 feet. But 
when we come to Yo Semite Falls, that was 
grand, and its height was 2500 feet. The Yo- 
wiye, or Nevada Fall, was 700 feet high. Be- 
low that was the Piwyack, or Vernal Fall, 
height 400 feet. John said that the Toolulu- 
wach Fall, was as pretty as any of them, and 
as high as the Bridal Veil. I didn’t go to see 
it, however, ‘cause the way was so rough. 
The mountains or bluffs were as wonderful in 
their way as the falls. Tutochahnulah, a per- 
pendicular bluff, is 3,039 feet high, and Mount 
Tissaack is 4,593 feet in ‘‘altertude,’’ as Mr. 
Gay said. 

Our stay there, to think back upon it, seems 
tome somethin’ likeadream. But Iremember 
well the Sabbath that the minister preached to 
us, and I remember one day, when everybody 
had to tell a story after dinner, what a time we 
had, and the number of poor stories and good 
stories that was told. I liked Miss Spencer's 
so well that I begged her to write it out for 
me, which she did. She also writ Mr. Deles- 
ther’s, as he called it the second chapter of 
hers ; so I send them along to you :— 


A LEGEND OF YO SEMITE. 


Long ago, in the days of fairies— 
Tn the days of dwarfs and giants— 
You might have searched th’ country over 
And never found this wondrous valley, 
Never found the Yo Semite. 
For the land was nearly level; 
Only here and there a hillock, 
Here and there a shady hollow, 
Here and there a ledge of sandstone— 
yranite bluff and ledge of sandstone, 
Rocky mount, and giant boulders ; 
All these were here but no valley. 
Rivers flowed across the country— 
Flowed across it slow and lazy, 
Never dreamed of rushing madly 
Nine hundred feet down a pathway 
Just like a wall, sheer and rocky. 
Yes, the country lay quite level 
From Tutochahnula to Citadala ; 
From Tissaack to Eleachas. 

Here lived the Princess Illala, 
Blessed of all the kindest fairies, 
And beloved of Prince Ahnulah. 
Ahnulah sought her hand in marriage, 
Sought to win her to his wigwam ; 
But she answered him: “I will not 
Leave my grove of tallest cedars, 
Where the gay bluebirds dart and sing; 
Leave my pretty shady gulches, 
Where the squirrels peep and hide ; 





Or my hillocks or my hollows, 

Where my pet deer come and follow 
When I call them with my golepipe— 
With my tuneful, musical goldpipe.”’ 
So she answered when he asked her 
To wed him in the early autumn, 
Before the leaves should turn yellow, 
Or the winds bring breath of winter 
To his wigwam ‘mong the mountains. 
Though she answered him, “I wili not,’ 
Yet again he came and urged her 
Every evening when the sun set— 
When the sun set great and golden, 

He came down to the grove of cedars, 
Calling with gentie words and tender: 
“Tilala, Iala, come to me!” 

Till one night, as he was coming, 

In wrath she caught the fairy goldpipe, 
And through it cried to her cedars: 
“Oh, ye cedars and ye pine trees, 

Cut with your roots north and south! 
Oh, ye tamaracks and fir trees, 

Cut with your roots east and west! 
That my grounds may drop before hin— 
Drop ten thousand feet below him. 

I will teach him, I will show him, 

A maiden answers ‘no,’ and means it.” 

Then the dark trees rocked and shivered, 
Tossed their branches, moaned and shivered, 
And the land dropped swiftly downward. 
As the land dropped swiftly downward, 
The lazy rivers paused in terror; 

Then in terror plunged down headlong, 
Roared with pain, and plunged down headlong; 
Rent and torn all their waves were, 
White with foam were all their waters ; 
In the spray the sun made rainbows— 
Every morning he made rainbows ; 
And they glistened like rare diamonds, 
Till Ilala shouted gladly: 

“See my rivers, my lazy beauties; 
Wide awake now are my beauties, 

And they follow me most gladly. 

See my Cholooke and Piwyack, 

My Yowiye and Pohono, 

And my lovely Tooluluwach. 

And how high now are my mountains, 
Tutochahnula and Tissaack, 

Eleachas and tall Tocoyac— 

All my mountains, ah, how lofty!” 

Down through the ferns came Alnulah, 
Through ferns that tangled round his feet, 
That tapped his shoulders, saying, *“*Go not!” 
Whispered low: “’Tis a fool's errand ; 
She is gone—you will not find her.” 

Then he looked and saw the wigwam 
Sinking swiftly from before him, 

Saw Ilala and her maidens 

Swiftly disappear below him, 

Heard the maidens cry in terror, 

Saw the birds fly up in terror. 

Then he knew that he’d been laughed at; 
And the ferns still laughed and whispered: 
“Go back home now, for we warned you; 
Whispered low: ‘’Tis a fool’s errand 7 
But you would not heed our voices— 
MIlala says ‘ No,’ and means it.” 


When Miss Spencer stopped, some of ’em 
said: “Why, is that all? What became of 
him, and what happened to her?” 

But she said she had told all she knew about 
them. Then Mr. Delesther looked over with a 
smile, and asked her if he might tell the second 
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chapter of her story. She looked a little em- 
barrassed, but said :— 

“I didn’t know there was another chapter ; 
but, if you have heard one, I think you ought 
to tell it.” 

Then he laughed and began :— 


CHAPTER Il.—AHNULAH’S LADDER. 


Ahnulah heeded not the voice 
Of foolish, mischiefanaking ferns, 

For he said: “ There is a pathway 
That may lead into the valley ; 

And, if I search, I shall find it. 

If there is none, I will make one, 
Hew the rocks, and fill the hollows, 
Cut the trees, descend the mountains, 
Until a pathway I have made, 

So I'll win my gay Mala.” 

So the strong-hearted Ahnulah 
Pushed his way down through the brushwood, 
Swung himself down from the ledges, 
Crept along the narrow ledges, 

Held by branches of the thicket, 

Till a precipice, sheer and wall-like, 
Stopped his feet and stayed his going. 
Then he called: “Iiala! Ilala!”’ 

Till the valley echoed back her name, 
Till she heard his voice, and answered: 
“Go, Ahnulah, search your forests 

Till you find a tree so lofty 

That it shall reach from thee to me. 
Then I'li go up to your wigwam, 

Then I'll wed you in your wigwam, 
There to make your belts of wampum, 
There to 'broider your moccasins, 
There to answer when you call me, 
Glad and willing, O Ahnulah!” 

But she laughed when she had spoken, 
For she thought: “‘ He cannot find one. 
Five hundred feet he stands above me; 
He cannot find a tree so lofty.” 

Then Ahnulah went home sadly, 
Girded on his magic wampum, 
Straightway went to the magician— 
Great magician, the Kermudgeon. 
Thus the giant gave him counsel :— 

“ Travel southward from your wigwam 
Till you find the magic forest, 

Find the big trees of Mariposa. 

You will find them very lofty; 

They'll span five hundred feet and more. 
Giant workmen shall go with you, 

And cut down the big tree Redloch; 
And I'll send all my great bison— 

Very strong are my tame bison— 

They shall draw it to the valley 

With my magic wheels and pulleys.” 
Ahnulah wondered at the workmen; 

At their saws, so long and shining; 

At their axes, sharp and shining; 

At their wondrous power of working. 
But more he wondered at the big trees, 
At their height and at their thickness, 
As he paced on round about them, 

As he measured round their bodies— 

A hundred feet and more they measured. 

So Ilala looked and wondered, 

As the tree came crashing downward, 
Swiftly crushing, thundering downward. 
Then Ahnulah from its branches, 

His feet in steps that marked its side, 
Slowly descending, stood before her. 
Quite humble was proud Illala, 








As she bowed her head before him, 
As she welcomed brave Ahnulah— 
She the best of all the women 

In the tribe of Ahwahnechee, 

In the country of Ahwahne. 


** And did she marry him ?”’ asked Carrie. 

*‘T suppose she kept her promise,’’ answered 
Mr. Delesther. 

I couldn’t tell whether Miss Spencer was 
pleased with the story or not. She looked 
half-seart, I thought, as though she was ’fraid 
Ahnulah might come down to her, or some one 
like him. I began to think she hated Mr. De- 
lesther as much as Mr. Lamoree hated Miss 
Carrie. 

I heard Carrie say: ‘‘I don’t see why Mr. 
Lamoree never comes near us, or pays us a bit 
of attention.”’ 

But I knew why. I overheard him tellin’ 
Mr. Delesther that he could not bear such a 
flat voice as Miss Carrie had. Said he :— 

“T believe when the spirit of music was 
tuning voices, she was all out of sharps when 
she got to Miss Skinner, and so gave her 
flats. I hate such a voice.’ 

““You should not,’ answered Mr. Delesther ; 
“for I dare say the spirit of music had just 
been tuning your voice, and you got all her 
sharps, so, of course, Miss Skinner had to take 
flats.’ JANE PONDROUS. 





LOVE LETTERS. 
BY ELLEN nods GAgFES. 


I po not essay to write of letters in its generic 
sense as professor of all literature, nor even 
essay fn this to fill the chair as professor of 
Belle Lettre ; but while my subject to the world 
at large has no intrinsic value, and is often 
held in derision, yet still, to a large portion of 
mankind, they are for the time inestimable. I 
write of Love Letters, and I beg to inform my 
readers in this, I speak by card. 

This is an age of reform, moral and political - 
and as reform is needed in this matter as much 
as any other, I wish I could say a few words 
that would sink deep in the heart, and never 
be forgotten by every unmarried man, in refer- 
ence to this so often miscalled romance of love 
letters. They are almost always, indeed, uni- 
versally held in derision, as nonsensical love- 
sick trash, but it is an egregious blunder, for 
they are most eminently practical ; and when- 
ever we hear them so spoken of, especially by 
our poor old bachelor friend, we want to whis- 
per in his ear that we have not yet forgotten 
the time, although it has been a score of years 
ago, ‘when he offered all his heart and half his 
kingdom to pretty Nellie Bly, and only missed 
having a happy home and family because Miss 
Nellie, the perverse creature, would marry Tom 
Brown on his return from sea, and start out 
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with him on a voyage for life—as first mate, 
for which reason our friend the “O. B.”’ has 
had a general antipathy to water ever since, 
and a very strong dislike to captains, and first- 
mates in particular. We would like to remind 
him of the Valentine with tender verses at- 
tached, that he so adroitly had handed to her 
without “‘anybody’s knowing.”’ 

Truly, love letters are foolish and nonsensi- 
cal, but ‘“‘a little nonsense, now and then, is 
relished by the wisest men.’ But I must come 
to my reform, for, as I have said before, there 
is need of it. 

Let “dear John,” the object of a girl's affec- 
tions, be separated from her by time and space, 
and what are the results? Let us follow them. 
The brave Apollo leaves, vowing eternal love 
and fidelity, with promises to write every day, 
if not oftener. He feels gay and buoyant, 
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with the prospects of a fair business life ahead ; | 


the weeping maiden is left behind to solace 
herself from “past blessings,”” and wait for 
news from the absent one, obliged to learn the 
hardest of lessons that ‘‘ They also serve who 
only stand and wait.” 

Now the practical part of life commences as 
the correspondence begins. Fora while the let- 
ters come and go regularly, and everything re- 
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mains statu quo ;”’ but suddenly the letter is non | 


est ; several anxious days and sleepless nights, 
imaginings of all sorts of diseases and disasters. 
When the truant letter is handed her, quickly 
is it torn open, to see “‘ what can be the matter 
that he had not written before,’’ when she 
finds, to her great relief of mind, that “‘ owing 
to press of busifif'$, F'carried this letter in my 
pocket for several, days, entirely forgetting I 
had not mailed it; hope the delay caused you 
no uneasiness of mind.’’ The bare possibility 
of such an idea when he must have known it 
caused her the greatest anxiety, and does he 
not always close his letters with, ‘‘ Don’t fail 
to write me on Sunday, or I shall think you 
are ill?” But she forgives the “dear old fel- 
low, and sighs, “‘Shall we ever meet again?’’ 

For a few weeks the letters reach her regu- 
larly, so she takes courage and presses “‘ for- 
ward to the mark of the prize of her high call- 
ing, which is to be, ‘‘ John’s” wife. But it is 
only for a short season; ‘‘Sorrow cometh in 
the morning.”’ After a wearisome delay, the 
“long looked for comes at last,’’ which, after 
reading, makes her feel that “Life is all a 
fickle dream,”’ for if there was anything she 
was unlawfully proud of, it was John’s voice, 
his beautiful tenor voice. Now he tells her 
‘“‘he unfortunately took a very heavy cold; 
was confined to his bed for several days ; there 
was no danger, but a great inconvenience, as 
it had settled in his throat, and in all proba- 
bility would entirely lose his voice.’ 

The time has now arrived when “‘the girl I 
left behind me’’ tries to have her mind pre- 
pared for anything or everything, in or out of 





season ; but, at last, ‘‘ forbearance ceases to be 
a virtue,’’ as she reads in his last: ‘‘On Mon- 
day morning, in passing down H Street, I 
barely escaped certain death, having just 
passed a building in the course of erection, 
when it fell, killing one workman, and wound- 
ing several others.”’ 

She quietly folds the letter up, lays it away, 
feeling thankful to God that there is a Provi- 
dence especiaily provided to take care of absent 
lovers who can’t také care of themselves. 
Now, can you tell me of any more trying 
period in the existence of a woman's life than 
this very time I have been talking about ? 

Her letters, I will venture to say, are as 
regular as clock-work ; and, if she did fall and 
sprain her ankle, or barely recovered from a 
serious spell of the diptheria, she will be care- 
ful not to mention it until the worst is over, 
for fear of worrying ‘‘John,”’ while, as to 


| accidents and hair-breadth escapes that “‘ might 


have been,’’ they are never mentioned. Atl of 
the foregoing contribute to the romance of 
courtship ; but we think it is the most trying 
period in a girl’s experience, for, “‘ as distance 
lends enchantment to the view,’’ under some 
circumstances, so is it that imaginary or slight 
ills are harder to bear, when the loved one is 
absent from us, than real trouble is if encour- 
aged by each other’s presence. But then we 
would not, for ‘‘all the world beside,’’ be 
without these dear old lovers and husbands, 
for, ‘‘ with all their faults, we love them still.”’ 

There are trials after marriage, we grant. 
Every married woman knows she must at all 
times, and under all circumstances, stand in 
readiness for any emergency. For the veri- 
table “‘ John’’ comes home from the office with 
a chill, and goes to bed with a sure conviction 
in his mind that it will be months, if ever, be- 
fore he is able to be out again; while you pre- 
pare him a dose of belladonna, quietly slip 
around, arrange everything for his comfort 
and ease, and leave him, feeling well assured 
in your own mind, from past experience, that 
your simple remedy and a night’s rest will 
bring about the desired result, and in nine 
cases out of ten you are right. 

Again, as the mother—how often do you see 
her !—at the slightest unusual noise from John, 
Jr., who, for the last hour, has been busily 
engaged in his own pursuits on the floor, spring, 
as if from intuitive perception, with her finger 
bent as a hook, to bring forth the lost button, 
marble, or spool of thread, or any other article 
that the young hopeful could have forced down 
the open orifice. 

Such circumstances might be classed among 
a married woman’s trials, but, to our minds, 
they are but minor when compared to the 
perils of courtship. In conclusion, if there 
are any such who still remain obdurate and 
unconvinced of the substantiality and per- 
plexity of love letters, we can only say, with 
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Franklin: ‘‘A word to the wise is enough, and 
many words won’t fill a bushel,’’ and quietly 
leave you to your own reflections. 
wm abil tales 
YESTERDAY, TO-DAY, AND 
FOREVER. 


BY M. E. G, 








YESTERDAY. 

GONE, gone, never to return! That which 
was once ours is ours no longer. It passed 
through time, from eternity upon one side, into 
eternity upon the other, like a meteor through 
space. But, as it passed, it recorded in a vol- 
ume all the thoughts, words, and actions of 
mankind, whether good or evil ; and, when its 
mission was ended, placed the record upon the 
tap of a pile of books of a similar character— 
the testimony of former yesterdays—all await- 
ing the day of final account. Let each care- 
fully examine how he stands in the books of 
justice. 

TO-DAY. 

It is here, the only portion of time to which 
we can lay claim, but it is swiftly passing, and 
will soon be numbered among the list of yes- 
terdays, the name indiscriminately applied to 
all to-days that have fulfilled the mission upon 
which they were sent. To-day is the time in 
which we really live, for new events are actu- 
ally transpiring; the past is gone, and the 
faithfulness of memory is all upon which we 
can rely, while the future is dark and uncer- 
tain. Enjoy the present, and turn it to the 
best advantage. Never let chances of happi- 
ness slip away unimproved, for they are as 
silver strands woven in the web of life, which 
diffuse light and beauty through the whole 
fabric; and, when age has overtaken us, we 
will have a bright past to review, which will 
reflect its brillianey upon our declining years, 
thus lighting our pathway to the tomb. 


FOREVER. 

There is contained in this word something 
which inspires us with profound awe, some- 
thing solemn, grand, inconceivable! How can 
we imagine a series of years merging into 
eternity and never ending? It is impossible. 
An impenetrable mental darkness envelops 
the future, which years of patient toil has 
failed to dispel. Great minds have sounded 
depths which at one time were deemed un- 
fathomable ; reason and reflection have traced 
to the bottom, and brought to light many hidden 
laws of nature; but before this subject—the 
future—the most profound minds are power- 
less. All is darkness and uncertainty ; but 
hope persistently points through the gloom to 
a point in the distance, which we are unable to 
see through any other medium than the eye of 
faith. We see it dimly at first, but, after gazing 





awhile, it takes upon itself a more definite 
form. Itisa gate—a golden gate—which opens 
at times to receive poor, wayworn travellers, 
emitting a gloriously bright light, while the 
sound of exquisite music comes floating down 
the highway of life; and, as the eye of faith 
grows stronger, we perceive an inscription 
wrought in golden characters above the gate, 
which is ‘‘ Heaven.’’ Let this be our beacon 
and our watchword. 
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ROSE LEAVES, NO. 5. 


BY JOHN 8. REID. 








THE castle walls of Ashentill 
Stand roofless ‘neath the stormy skies; 
And wild the night-harp rings and sighs 
Through the dark pines of old Woodhill. 
*Tis winter—over hill and lea 
The storm king drives his car of snow; 
And, sparkling like the polar bow, 
The ice-spear hangs from tower and tree. 


No more the war-pipe’s thrilling strain 
Will rouse to arms the clansman brave ; 
No more will Mora’s banner wave 

On Ashentill’s old walls again. 

For she who sleeps the dreamless sleep 
Was last of Mora’s ancient line ; 
Across whose tomb the roses twine, 

And night her pearly tear-drops weep. 


But youth returns no more to age, 
Though childhood comes in pleasing dreams; 
Time rushes past like mountain streams, 
Erasing mem’ry’s brightest page. 
But must the young and virtuous die? 
And earth to him be last of life? 
Away the thought; the brave in strife 
Survive and triumph in the sky. 


Man lives hereafter. Soul with cou, 
And heart with heart, if God is true! 
This earth so green, these skies so blue, 
Are but a part of one great whole ; 
For earth resumes in vernal morn 
The robes she wore long yéars ago; 
And flowers bloom ‘midst the polar snow, 
As if to lamp death’s lonely urn. 


Away, away on erial wing, 
The enfranchised spirit soars and flies, 
Where sunbeams shine through cloudless skies, 
And heavenly soul-thoughts purest spring. 
And when the night-harp’s plaintive strain 
Breathes soft and low from Mora’s hill, 
The lonely maid of Ashentill, 
Like angel pure, returns again. 


And though we know not what we are, 
Or where our future homes may be, 
That power which rules the stormy sea, 

And guides such bright and brilliant star, 

Will guard us in the lonely tomb, 

And show the soul its trackless way 
To regions of Eternal day, 
Where fairest flowers forever bloom. 





eB OO 


THE haunts of happiness are varied and 
rather unaccountable; but you will oftener 
see her among little children, home firesides, 
and country houses than anywhere else. 
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WORK DEPARTMENT. 


KNITTED COMFORTER IN SHELL 
PATTERN. 
(See Colored Plate in Front of Book.) 

Tuts comforter is meant to be knitted loosely, 
and have the effect of a small cloud. It can 
either be sewn up when finished or left open. 
The ends are drawn up, and tassels fastened 
on. Bone needles, No. 6, required, one ounce 
and a half of scarlet merino wool, a quarter of 
an ounce of white, a quarter of an ounce of 
black. With scarlet wool cast on 68 stitches. 

The pattern consists of the 4 following rows : 
1st row. Slip 1, knit 1. Purl all the rest but 
the last 2 stitches, which are to be knitted. 
2d. Knit plain, but slip 1st stitch. 3d. Slip 1, 
knit 1. Purlall the rest but the last 2 stitches, 
which are to be knitted. 4th. Slip 1, knit 1. 
* Knit 2 together twice. Make 1 (by throw- 
ing the wool over), and knit 1 four times. 
Knit 2 together twice. Purl 1. Repeat from 
* 4 times more, and end the row with (after 
knitting 2 together twice) knitting 2 plain. 
Repeat these 4 rows five times in scarlet. 

Then arrange the colors thus: Repeat the 
pattern once in black, once in white, once in 
black, twice in scarlet, once in white, once in 
black, once in white. 

Knit a length of about twelve inches for the 
centre, and end with arranging the colors to 
correspond with the other side. Cast off. 


-~ 


KNITTED HOOD. 
(See Colored Plate in Front of Book.) 

Tus simple but comfortable hood is very 
quickly knitted. [t can be worked in either 
fleecy or Alloa wool, but the latter would be 
the cheapest,-and can be procured at any 
Scotch wool warehouse. In fleecy wool three 
ounces of scarlet is required and one ounce of 
black ; two bone needles No. 7, two No. 9, and 
two steel ones No. 14. 

You commence by knitting the centre with 
scarlet wool and the needles No.7. Cast on 12 
stitches, and knit a plain row. 

The pattern of the hood consists of the fol- 
lowing 3 rows: 1st row. Slip1, raise1. Youdo 
this by putting your needle through the loop 
below the next stitch (in reality the stitch of 
the last row), and drawing the wool through 
it. Knit plain the rest of the row, but raise 1 
before you knit the last. You thus increase 2 
inthis row. 2d. Slip1. Purl all the rest. 3d. 
Slip 1. Knit plain all the rest. 

Repeat these 3 rows until you can count ten 
ribs, of 3 rows each, on each side of your work, 
and have 52 loops on your needle. This com- 
pletes the shaping on one side. 

The three rows are now to be repeated 6 








times without any raising. This will make 13 
ribs on each side of the work. 

To decrease the stitches and shape the other 
side : 1st row. Slip 1, knit 2 together, knit plain 
to within 3 of the end, when knit 2 together, 
knit 1. 2d. Slip1. Purlall the rest. 3d. Slip 
1. Knit plain all the rest. 

Repeat these 3 rows until you can count 23 
ribs on each side of your work, and have 12 
stitches left on your needle. 

Cast off. This completes the head piece. At 
the side next the face draw up, by whipping 
over the edge with wool, to make it fit closely 
to the face and be the right length. 

For THE FRINGE.—This is knitted in scarft 
and black, in 3 sets of loops of each color alter- 
nately. You must use the needles No. 9. 
Cast on 5 stitches. 1s¢ row. Put your needle 
through the stitch as if you were going to knit 
it; carry the wool between the crossed needles 
and round the two first fingers, bringing it to 
the front again. Repeat the same to make two 
pieces or loops of wool round the fingers and 3 
across the needles, draw these through as in 
ordinary knitting. Repeat these loops on each 
of the 5 stitches. If two fingers make your 
fringe loop look too large, use one only. 2d. 
Knit plain, taking care to take up all the wool 
belonging to each loop together, as you have 
only 5.stitches on your needle. Repeat these 
2 rows twice more in scarlet, then 3 times in 
black. Continue in alternate colors until long 
enough ; but in order to make the fringe loops 
fall right, this trimming has to be knitted in 2 
pieces. Begin to measure from the centre of 
the front, and take it round the side of the 
head piece (curving it easily at the bottom of 
the face) to the centre of the curtain. The 
head piece must not be strained to draw out 
the ribs of the curtain. 

Cast off your stitches, and mind you sew on 
the trimming with the loops downwards. You 
must sew it on securely with wool, laying it in 
front on the head piece, but at the back it 
should only edge it and lengthen the curtain. 
Fasten the trimming together at the back where 
it joins, and where it does so in front, place the 
following rosette :— 

RoseETre.—Yot may knit this all in scarlet, 
or with the black alternately. The needles 
No. 14 are used. Cast on 6 stitches in scarlet. 
1st row. Knit these 6 stitches as you did the 
fringe, putting the wool over the fingers to 
form the loops. 2d. Knit plain. 3d. Knit 4 
stitches with the loops; leave the other two, 
and turning back for—4th. Knit plain these 4 
stitches. 5th. Knit 2 stitches only with the 
loops ; turn back, and—6th. Knit plain these 2. 

Repeat these 6 rows until you have worked 8 
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patterns—4 scarlet, 4 black, if done in the 2 
colors. Cast off, and sew up to form the fo- 
sette. Inthe centre where thereis the opening, 
draw together with wool. Fasten it securely 
on the hood. . 

The ribbon or braid that is put to draw up 
and form the curtain must be run in with a 
worgjed needle. Sew the ribbon on at each 
side, and tie at the back witha bow. Strings 
are placed to tie under the chin. It will be 
easy to see by the illustration where to run in 
the ribbon. The head piece must not be knit- 
ted too tightly ; it should be elastic. 








> 





TOILET PINCUSHION AND JEWEL BOX. 

TAKE @ round box of pasteboard or wood, 
about five inches in diameter and twe and a 
half inches in height. Cut off the rim of the 
cover, and piace on the top a cushion covered 
with pink satin, with a black lace rosette and 


it fry, Org 


GEES; 


pink satin button in the centre. Line the cover 
with pink satin, wadded and quilted, and séw 
a pink silk cord round the edge. Line the box 
in the same manner, and then make two wad- 
ded puffings of satin on the outside, the lower 
one rather larger than the upper, and divided 
by a flounce of black lace, and edged with 
cord and lace at the top of the box. Cuta 
piece of card-board, exactly the size of the 
bottom, cover it with white glazed calico, sew 
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it on to cover the edges of the satin puffing, 
and sew a cord round the edge. Fasten the 
lid to the box with a few stitches, and add a 
double cord, with slides at opposite sides of the 
box. 
\ 
———_—__- a ____ 


EMBROIDERED NEEDLEBOOK. 

In order to execute this novel and fanciful 
needlebook, cut out 4 cireular pieces of card- 
board three inches in diameter, and cover 3 of 
them on one side with light green Cashmere, 
fastening the edges down on the other side. 
On the 4th piece lay a wadded cushion, and 
over this a covering of green Cashmere, on 
which the pattern, in imitation of thorns, has 
been embroidered with green silk. Sew one of 
the 3 other pieces of card to this cushion, so 
that the uncovered sides lie together, and the 
edges coincide. In the same manner join the 
2 remaining pieces of card, and sew a thick 


green silk cord round the edge. Then put a 
fine wire round the edge of the cushioned half, 
making pointed loops at intervals to form the 
thorns round the edge. Cover these loops first 
with silk, and then overcast the wire with silk, 
and sew on a brass ring about a quarter of an 
inch from the edge of the cushion. Now cut 
out 3 circular pieces of white flannel two inches 
and a half in diameter, overcast the edges with 
green silk, and lay them between the two outer 








ew ane 
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leaves of the book. Pass a stiletto through | double, 3 single, 1 slip stitch; fasten off. Six 
the ring and the different layers of the needle- | petals are required for each flower. The bud 
book, and insert into the hole a thick green | is made with the same wool upon a rather 
silk cord, which holds the different parts to- | longer piece of wire. Make a chain of 25 
gether and forms the stalk, a wire being put in | stitches and work over wire as for flower petal, 
between the two ends of the cord, and the | 3 single, 2 double, 15 treble, 2 double, 2 single 
whole thickly wound round with silk. To this | in 1 stitch. And on the other side, 2 single in 
stalk are attached two leaves made of card- | 1 stitch, 2 double, 15 treble, 3 double, 3 single, 
board, covered with green cloth, overcast round | 1 slip stitch. Then single crochet all round. 
the edges, and embroidered on the upper side | Bend the wire a little to give the petal the 
with silk to imitate the veinings. proper shape. Three petals are required for 
each bud. For the stamens, cut short bits of 

brass wire. Take a little light yellow wool 

CROCHET LILY. and slit it in two, make a chain of 7 stitches 

TAKE fine white Berlin wool and make a with the slit wool and 6 double over the chain ; 
chain of 35 stitches. Take a piece of fine wire slip both ends of the wire up to the middle of 
covered with white silk, 12 inches long, 1 slip | the yellow strip, which somewhat resembles 
stitch in last stitch of chain and work over it the anthera, while the wire forms the stem of 
and on the chain 1 single, 2 double, 26 treble, 2 the stamen. Six stamens are required for each 
double, 1 single, 1 slip stitch. Fold the wire, | flower, and two for each bud. For the pistils, 
and on the other side of chain work 3 single, 2 | make a smal! ball of light green wool, and slip 
double, 3 treble, 16 long treble, 6 treble, 2 | a bit of brass wire threugh it as for the sta- 
double, 2 single, and 3 slip stitches; then on mens. The ball should be the size of a very 
the opposite side of wire work 2 single, 2 small pea. Three are required. Join them 
double, 6 treble, 16 long treble, 3 treble, 2 | together, and tie at the base with green wool. 
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For the leaves, with the darkest shade of green 
wool make a chain of 230 stitches, and change 
several times the shade of green in the course 
of the work. Slip the end of the wire in the 
last stitch of the chain and work over it, 3 
double, 3 treble, 25 double treble, 4 treble, 4 
double, bend the wire and make 4 treble, 25 
double treble, 3 treble, 3 double, 1 slip and one 
stitch. Bend the wire, 5 double, 5 treble, 16 
double, 16 treble, 4 double, then 2 double in 
the next stitch on the wire, 2 double in the 
next stitch on the wire, 16 treble, 16 double 
treble, 5 treble, 5 double, and then fasten off. 
Take another piece of wire and commence on 
the 8th stitch, counting from the bottom, make 





8 treble over the wire, then 8 double, 12 treble, 
1 double, and work another stitch in each end 
of the row double. Fasten off, and cut the 
ends off evenly. Larger and smaller ones can 
be made at pleasure ; take three pistils, arrange 
them with small ones round them; cover them 
with yellow wool, all together three petals be- 
ing fastened on to the stamens in the centre; 
place the others in the centre of flower, and 
afterwards fasten on the buds of the flower ; 
you fasten on these with wire, fine green wool, 
and with light green wax. 


<—>oa> 





CHATELAINE WORKBAG. 


Tuis bag consists of a piece of card-board six 
and a half inches long and five inches wide, 
sloped to a point at the bottom, and the upper 
corners rounded off as in illustration ; cover this 
on both sides with brown silk, laying a piece of 
stiff muslin under the silk of the outside, and 
fasten to the inside, about one inch from the top, 
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a strap of silk, stitched through so as to receive 
the various working utensils—as scissors, thim- 
ble, stiletto, etc. Then cut out two double pieces 
of silk with a layer of stiff muslin between 
them; one for the back without the rounded 
top, the other of the same shape, but one inch 
wider at the top. In this larger piece make 
two plaits on the inside, at equal distances 





from the outer edges, and sew them over inside, 
and cover the seams with gold braid ; sew these 
two pieces together at the sides, and a silk 
bag at the top, drawn up with cords. Now 
sew the first pieces on to the card-board back, 
put a gold braid around the edge, and fasten to 
this the chain which is finished by a bow and 
hook which fastens it to the belt. A tassel 
made of silk finishes the workbag at the bot- 
tom. 
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CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 
KNICKERBOCKERS FOR A BOY OF EIGHT. 


Cut the boy’s knickerbockers in fine tweed, 
in four pieces, a front and a back for each leg. 
Take the pattern first on paper. Fig. 1, the 
front leg, from a to B, straight down the sel- 
vage of the material, twenty-one inches, one 
inch of this is to turn in half an inch top and 
bottom ; from Aa to c, nine inches, allowing, as 





























down from Fto«g. This is allowed for in the 
measure. G to H, nine inches; Fr to1, nineand 
a half inches ; J to K, twelve and a half inches. 
The distance from 1 to J is eleven and a half 
inches; and from J to H, fourteen inches, 
Turn in half an inch everywhere but on the 
back half, from @ to H, Fig. 2; there turn ina 
whole inch. Tack the back and front of one 
leg together. Cut the legs, reversing them in 
the tweed, to be right and left. At an inch 























Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 
A Figs. 5 and 6. nee 
rj F : 
= —=~ aa 
———— ee F K ’ 
Fig. 7. 
8 c H 
Fig. 3. Fig. 4 
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before, an inch for two turnings; from F to E, 
ten inches; B to D, the knee, eight and a half 
inches (one inch for two turnings); from p to 
8B is fourteen inches, allowing half an inch for 
a turning; E to c, nine inches, allowing half 
an inch fora turning. For the back, Fig. 2, 
straight with the selvage, twenty-one inches 
long, allowing for two half-inch turnings—F to 
6. A whole inch is turned in all the ‘way 


‘a 
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{a 














and a half below the waist, F to G, Fig. 3, leave 
open four and a half inches for a pocket. Cut 
two pieces of lining, five inches wide and nine 
inches long, the shape of Fig. 7. Join them 
for a pocket with a mantua-maker’s seam. 
Join the opening from A to B into the hole left 
for it in the seam of the leg. The side of the 
leg where an inch of tweed is turned in, the 
inch is stitched down inside the pocket; the 
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other side has an inch wide false piece of tweed 
stitched on. 

There are three buttons placed in front of 
the knickerbockers, as shown in Fig. 3, between 
A and B, and two each side of them. There 
are two more at the back of the band, as shown 
in Fig. 4. 

The outer part of the leg is trimmed, from H 
to 1, Fig. 3, beginning two inches above the 
hem, and extending ten inches up, in four dia- 
monds of equal size, of very fine black braid, 
hemmed down both sides very flat and even, 
the ends let into the seams. Join the leg from 
Eto D, Fig. 1. Cut a twilled lining the same; 
join it also. Tack it inside the leg, turnings 
inside. Make the other leg. Stitch the tweed 
of the two backs and one side of lining together 
from 1 to J, Fig. 2. Turn in the edge of the 
other side of the lining and hem it down. Cut 
the band in two pieces, twelve and a half 
inches long, joined in the centre of the back. 
The band is two inches wide, allowing one 
inch for the turnings at both edges. There 
are two plaits in the fronts of the knickerbock- 
ers, as shown in Fig. 3; two towards the back, 
as shown in Fig. 4. Both turn towards the 
middle. Set on a false piece of tweed, nine 
inches long, no turnings allowed, one and a 
quarter inches wide. It is placed,on from A to 
B, Fig. 3. The band is lined with a strip of 
black twill. Then this false piece is lined. 
The tweed is left with a raw edge from A to B, 
but the lining turned in and hemmed toit. A 
strip of lining is cut like Fig. 6, the edge of the 
front, p to c, Fig, 3, turned in, and the lining 
stitched on at the back. Not only are the 
backs joined from 1 to J, Fig. 2, but the fronts 
also an inch up. In Fig. 3, pass the side p 
and c over A and B, and stitch it down across 
at ®. Make a half-inch hem at the bottom of 
each leg, and run in an elastic. 

Under drawers are always. worn by boys. 
Cut these of pretty good longcloth—as they 
jiave a good deal of wear upon them—but not 
of an over fine quality, as they are not seen. 
Cut them by the knickerbocker patterns, but 
not with a join down the outside, as those 
have. Tack the back and front paper pattern 
together down the straight part, and cut from 
the united piece. Make no allowance for a 
hem at the knees, as they are required shorter 
than the knickerbockers. Run and fell each 
leg together very neatly at the parts marked E 
to p, in Fig. 1, and also at the sloping edge, 
but not the front. Cuta slit from A to F; itis 
just as well to have it plenty long enough, for 
then the garment is less liable to be torn. Put 
in little gussets at the corners, and a false hem 
or a tape run on the right side, and turned 
down and hemmed on the wrong side. The 
front from c to B is also bound with a false 
hem. These drawers are set in three bands, 
one each side of the front, and one behind. 
They button to the braces, which boys of this 
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age wear. Some people prefer to make the 

two legs entirely separate. They are then cut 

a couple of inches wider from I to J in Tig. 2, . 
but not in any other part, so that here they 

may wrap an inch over; the band buttons 

well over. A single button is sufficient be- 

tween c and E, Fig. 1, for under drawers. All 

the false hems should be cut on the straight. 

Fig. 1 is the front half of one of the legs; 
Fig. 2, the back half of the same leg. Itshould 
be noticed that Fig. 2is much broader at the - 
seat than Fig. 1. The proper sit of the 
| knickerbocker depends on observing this. We 
recommend any one making from this pattern, 
having cut it in paper, to cut it out of some 
waste lining, and run it together, having a 
couple of inches turned in at every part. Run 
it slightly toa band. Cut it on the child, and 
take in or let out the pattern of any part that 
requires alteration. Even children’s patterns 
vary considerably. 

Many of the knickerbocker suits for little 
boys are made without any elastic at the knees ; 
they are worn merely loose, and are trimmed 
round with a braid. Others are cut open a 
little way at the outside of the knee, the cor- 
ners of the opening rounded off, and a braid 
trimming carried round half an inch within the 
edge. The braid meets, of course, above the 
opening, and it should be carried a little fur- 
ther up the outside of the leg, in a fancy pat- 
tern, such as may be formed with loops, the 
upper one the smallest, or a couple of van- 
dykes. 

° 


CROCHET CORSETS, 
FOR GIRLS FROM EIGHT TO TEN YEARS OLD. 
THESE corsets are worked with coarse white 
knitting cotton in single crochet over a founda- 
tion of coarse white dress cord, always going 
backward and forward, and inserting the needle 














under the two upper veins of the stitches. 
| Beginning at the left back edge of the corsets, 
| make a foundation of about 88 stitches. In the 
| original this foundation is eight inches and a 
' 


half long. On this foundation work seven 








' 3stitches of the preceding round after intervals 


* stitehes of the last round. The first gore is 
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rounds of single crochet, forming the eyelet- 
holes in the third round ; to do this pass over 


of 6 stitches ; in place of the 3 stitches work 3 
stitches over the foundation only. Besides 
this widen 1 stitch at the under edge of the 
corsets in the third and seventh rounds. After 
the seventh round begin the first gore at the 
under edge. Each gore consists of two in- 
serted rounds worked on a certain number of 


worked on 36 stitches of the 7th round; work 
the last 4 stitches of the first inserted round} 
without a foundation ; after the last stitch of 
the round 1 chain, with which turn to second 
round of the gore. ‘The first 4 stitches of this 
round are also worked without a foundation. 
Now work one sound on the entire length of 
the corsets, and then the first upper gore. 
This is worked on 28 stitches of the eighth 
round in the same manner as the under gore. 
Work the 9th-16th rounds along the entire 
length of the corsets, widening 1 stitch ‘four 
times at the under edge of the corsets. Now 
work the second upper gore on 3¢@ stitches. 
Work the 17th round on the entire length of 
the corsets, then the second under gore on 36 
stitches. Work the 18th-23d rounds on the en- 
tire length, in doing which widen 1 stitch three 
times at the under edge of the corsets. In the 
24th round, in order to form the arm-hole, do 
not work on the last 16 stitches of the 23d 
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corsets ; at the end of the 42d round work 4 
chain stitches, in order to lengthen it in corre- 
spondence with the other side of the arm-hole ; 
at the beginning of the next round pass over 
the last of these 4 chain stitches, and on each 
of the remaining 3 chain stitches work 1 single 
crochet. In like manner lengthen the 44th 
round by 16 stitches. Work the 45th-47th 
rounds on the entire length of the corsets. At 
the under edge widen as before. After the 47th 
round work the fourth under gore on 44 
stitches ; after the 52d and 56th the third and 
fourth upper gore, each on 36 stitches; afte’ 
the 57th round the fifth under gore; after the 
58th, 62d, and 64th rounds work the fifth, sixth, 
and seventh upper gores. Work the 65th-"1st 
rounds on the entire length. The 7ist round 
forms the middle of the corsets. Work the 
second half of the corsets in the manner de- 
scribed for the first half and in connection 
with it. On the upper edge of the corsets work 
a round of single crochet, and then sew on the 
shoulder-straps, which consist of two bands 
worked in single crochet, each five inches and 
a half long and an inch and a quarter wide. 





WHAT-NOT, FOR PAPERS, ETC. 
THE case itself is made of two pieces of thick 
card-board, straight at the top and rounded at 


the bottom, the front piece being about two 
inches broader at the top than the back. The 





round, and in this and each of the following 
twenty rounds (25th-44th rounds) hext to the 


tion. In the 26th round do not work on the 
last 3 stitches of the preceding round ; after 
the 27th round work the third under gore on 38 
stitches. Work the 28th-37th on the entire 
lerigth, in doing which widen 1 stitch four 
times at the under edge of the corsets; now 


| 
arm-hole work 6 stitches without the founda- 


the fourth under gore on 40 stitches. Work 
the 38th-42d rounds on the entire length of the | 





back is covered on both sides with light gray 
Cashmere, the front with dark otittside and 
light inside. Sew back and front together, 
and put a dark worsted cord over the seam. 
Now prepare the trimming for the front, which 
consists of five rounded pieces of light brown 
Cashmere, lined with brown glazed calico, 
bound with dark brown silk braid, and trimmed 
with rows of narrow braid ; the middle piece is 
nine inches long, the others a little shorter. 
Sew the pieces together on the wrong side, and 
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then place the scallops thus formed over the 
front, stitching the edge down inside, covering 
the stitches with a double ruche of brown rib- 
bon, so that half the ruche stands above the 
edge, and sew on a cord and tassel between 
the divisions of the seallops. Two brass rings 
covered with brown silk serve to hang the 
what-not against the wall. 


HOLDER FOR HATS. 
MADE of walnut, with a piece of embroidery 
done in silk on searlet cloth. Fig. 2 shows the 
pattern full working size. j 








—-s 


BASKET FOR BALL OF WOOL OR 
; COTTON. 
(See Engravings, Page 368.) 

MADE of pasteboard, and covered with em- 
broidered cloth, finished with a fringe of white 
beads. The basket opens in the centre, cords 
passing through each part, finished with tassels. 
There is an opening in the top of the basket 
for the ball of wool to pass through. 





>> 


RUCHE TRIMMING FOR DRESSES, ETC. 
(See Engraving, Page 368.) 

THis new and effective trimming is made by 
drawing the eross threads out of any woollen 
or silk material. 

In drawing out the threads, arrange the 





loose stripes to correspond with the quilled | 
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folds, and fold the heading to the required 
breadth. 

The entire trimming is five inches broad ; the 
fringed-out part is three-quarters of an inch 
broad ; the inner ruche is three inches and a 
half broad ; the fringe is a trifle narrower than 
that of the outer ruche. A fine cord, braid, or 
narrow velvet may be laid over the stitches 
that fasten down the box plaits, if desirable. 


Fig. 2—Holder for Hats. 
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Fig. 2.—Basket (Open). 





Fig..1.—Basket for Ball of Wool or Cotton (Closed). 
(See Page 367.) 








Ruche Trimming for Dresses.—(See page 367.) 
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Ucceipts, Ete. 


HEALTH AND COMFORT IN THE SLEEPING 
ROOMS. 

Tue practice of constantly washing a bedroom 
floor is very objectionable. It should be frequently 
swept, and when water is necessary, let it be tho- 
rovghly seoured with soap and soda early in the day, 
and the windows opened to dry it, or a fire lighted, 
if needful, in winter. Sleeping in a damp room may 
bring on rheumatic symptoms. Many persons con- 
stantly have the bedroom floors wetted over, without 
scouring them. Thisdoesnotcleanthem. It merely 
damps the dust which always accumulates between 
the boards, and is more likely to bring insects than 
prevent them, besides the risk of giving cold. Some 
means should always be taken to stop the draught 
which constantly comes under the doors of uncar- 
peted bedrooms, and is very frequently the unsus- 
pected cause of chilblains in young persons, which 
occasion pain and often loss of time. No doubt un- 
carpeted rooms, as a rule, are healthiest; but some 
persons of delicate health and invalids require the 
warmth afforded by a complete carpeting of the 
sleeping chamber, for sometimes a strong draught 
comes up between the boards of aroom. A case oc- 
curred of a young lady who suffered from a bronchial 
affection forsome time. She slept ina room without 
curtains, and with a movable strip of carpet only. 
She was induced to entirely carpet her room, and 
add curtains to the window and head of the bed- 
stead, and she entirely lost her cough and chest pain 
from that time. In very severe weather, some firing 
is desirable in sleeping-rooms, especially for young 
children and old persons, and those of weak or sus- 
ceptible constitutions. Many who are subject to 
chest affections or rheumatism will keep entirely 
free from any illness during winter by simply having 
a fire inthe bedroom and good blankets. It is not 
necessary to make the room unduly warm, but the 
fire should be lit an hour or more before the sleeper 
retires to the chamber, to prevent a chill. Many 
persons suffer chronic illness, and spend a fortune 
on doctors, merely from neglecting to take such 
eare of themselves as the comparative weakness of 
their constitution may require. It is necessary to 
guard against undue indulgence, of course, and those 
who are well without would be foolish indeed if they 
did not let well alone. 

Some persons, especially children, experience in- 
tense drowsiness in the morning, andyappear to be 
almost unable to wake from the close atmosphere of 
the room. The window thrown open for three min- 
utes only will entirely dispel the sort of lethargy 
that has overcome them. <A careful mother of dur 
acquaintance used to call her daughters herself every 
morning. Entering their room, she used to bid them 
eover their heads, and throw open the windows for 
a minute or two; then closing them, give the signal 
for rising. In summer weather it is always possible 
to bear the windows open on rising. In winter, dis- 
cretion must be used, as some persons take chill 
much more readily than others, and frequent colds 
bring on constitutional derangement. 

it may seem that too much importance is attached 
to bed-making and bedroom comforts; but the fact 
is, that our nightly rest is ordained to restore the 
exhausted strength of the day. Deprive human be- 
ings of rest, and they lose health, strength, and even 
reason ; disturb and render their rest but partial, and 
they suffer more or less in proportion. Many a per- 
son is unable to sleep at all wpon an uncomfortable 
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| skirting-board. 


bed, and those who do sleep, dream, and wake weary 


and unrefreshed. After a time health flags, the doc- 
tor is consulted, drugs are taken, and expense in- 
curred, perhaps all to no purpose. And all this 
simply because, partly from ignorance and partly 
from laziness, the mistress of the house has permitted 
her assistants to neglect their duties. Considering 
that we pass at least a third of our time in our bed- 
chambers, or even actually in our beds—for eight 
hours out of the twenty-four is not an extravagant 
time—it is absurd to think the convenience of such 
chambers is of no consequence. Another common 
ignorance is, to confound draughts and ventilation. 
Draughts are not fresh air. A draught, which is a 
current of cold air coming into a Warmer apartment 
in a thin stream, levelled with all its force at one 
point, is sufficient to inflict injury on the part of the 
body it assails, but not sufficient to change the whole 
air in the room from foul to fair. Stop all the 
draughts, but admit plenty of fresh air at proper 
times and seasons. 

It isan excellent plan, before laying down carpets, 
to cut strips of newspaper, make a good paste with 
resin, and paste the strips entirely along all the 
eracks of the boards. When these are dry, cover the 
entire floor with brown paper, layer over layer. 
Very wide paper in rolls can be bought at a low price 
a yard for the purpose. Some persons use old news. 
papers. The brown paper is the most effectual 
This not only makes the room much more comforta- 
ble, being equal under the feet toa second carpet, 
but it wonderfully saves the actual wear of the ear- 
pet, which the roughness of the boards soon helps to 
cut out. Some persons, instead of nailing down 
carpets, sew round their edges a number of strong 
minute rings. Round the room a number of brass- 
headed nails are driven in, not quite flat, close to the 
The rings are looped over the nails. 
To make them correspond entirely, sew the rings on 
one side and at one end of the carpet. Lay the car- 
pet down, and Knock the nails in through the rings, 
fixing one side only. Knock in nails on the other 
side. Strain the carpet to meet it, put a pin asa 


| mark where every nail comes, sew on the rings, and 


| 
| 
| 
} 


slip them over the nails. Then knock the nails 
through the rings at one of the ends, and treat the 
other end as you treated the second side. By the 
sides the longest way of the carpet is meant; the 
ends mean the narrow way. This is a useful way of 
fixing a bedroom carpet, because it can so easily be 
removed. 





MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


Boiled Fowl and Rice.—One fowl, mutton broth, 
two onions, two small blades of pounded mace, pep- 
per and salt to taste, a quarter of a pint of rice, 
parsley and butter. Truss the fowl as for boiling, 
and put it into a stewpan with sufficient clear, well- 
skimmed mutton broth to cover it; add the onion, 
mace, and a seasoning of pepper and salt; stew very 
gently for about one hour, should the fowl be large, 
and about half an hour before it is ready put in 
the rice, which should be well washed and soaked. 
When the latter is tender, strain it from the liquor, 
and put it on a sieve reversed to dry before the fire, 
and in the meantime keep the fowl hot. Dish it, put 
the rice round as a border, pour a little parsley and 
butter over the fowl, and the remainder send to 
table in a tureen. 

Chicken Cutlets.—Remove the breast and leg bones 
of two chickens; cut the meat into neat pieces after 
having skinned it, and season the cutlets with pep- 
per, salt, pounded mace, and Cayenne. Put the 
bones, trimmings, ete., into a stewpan with one pint 
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of water, adding two carrots, one onion, and a strip 


of lemon-peel; stew gently for one hour and a half, 
and strain the gravy. Thicken it with butter and 
flour, add mushroom ketchup and one egg well 
beaten ; stir it over the fire, and bring it to the sim- 
mering point, but do not allow it to boil. In the 
meantime egg and bread-crum the cutlets, and give 
them a few drops of clarified butter; fry them a 
delicate brown, occasionally turning them; arrange 
them pyramidically on the dish, and pour over them 
the sauce. Ten minutes to fry the cutlets. 


Dutch Sauce for Fish.—Half a teaspoonful of | 


flour, two ounces of butter, four tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, the yelks of two eggs, the juice of half a 
lemon, salt to taste. Put all the ingredients, except 
the lemon-juice, into a stewpan ; set it over the fire, 
and keep continually stirring. When it is sufficiently 
thick, take it off, as it should not boil. If, however, 
it happens to curdle, strain the sauce through a 
tammy, add the lemon-juice, and serve. Tarragon 
vinegar may be used instead of plain, and, by many, 
is considered far preferable. 

Beefsteak and Kidney Pudding.—Two pounds of 
rump steak, two kidneys, seasoning to taste of salt 
and black pepper, suet crust made with milk, in the 
proportion of six ounces of suet to each pound of 
flour. Procure some tender rump-steak (that which 
has been hung a little time), and divide it into pieces 
about an inch square, and cut each kidney into eight 
pieces. Line the dish with crust made with suet and 
flour in the above proportion, leaving a small piece 
of crust to overlap the edge. Then cover the bottom 





To Pickle Eggs.—Sixteen eggs, one quart of vine- 
gar, half an ounce of black pepper, half an ounce of 
Jamaica pepper, half an ounce of ginger. Boil the 
eggs for twelve minutes, then dip them into cold 
water, and take off the shells. Put the vinegar, 
with the pepper and ginger, into a stewpan, and let 
it simmer for ten minutes. Now place the eggs ina 
jar, pour over them the vinegar, etc., boiling hot, 
and, when cold, tie them down with a bladder to 
exclude the air. This pickle will be ready for use in 
a month. 

Meat or Sausage Rolls.—Make one pound of puff 
paste; roll it out to the thickness of about half an 
inch, or rather less, and divide it into eight, ten, or 
twelve squares, according to the size the rolls are 
intended to be. Place some sausage meat on one- 
half of each square, wet the edges of the paste, and 
fold it over the meat; slightly press the edges to- 
gether, and trim them neatly with a knife. Brush 
the rolls over with the yelk of an egg, and bake 


| them in a well-heated oven for about half an hour, 
| or longer should they be very large. The remains of 


with a portion of the steak and a few pieces of kid- | 


ney; season with salt and pepper, and then add 
another layer of steak, kidney, and seasoning. 
Proceed in this manner till the dish is full, when 
pour in sufficient water to come within two inches 


cold chicken and ham, minced and seasoned, as also * 
cold veal or beef, make very good rolls. 


CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 


Plain Buns.—To every two pounds of flour allow 
six ounces of moist sugar, half a gill of yeast, half a 
pint of milk, half a pound of butter, warm milk. 
Put the flour into a basin, mix the sugar well with 
it, make a hole in the centre, and stir in the yeast 
and milk (which should be lukewarm), with enough 
of the flour to make it the thickness of cream. Cover 


| the basin over with a cloth, and let the sponge rise 


of the top of the basin. Moisten the edges of the | 


crust, cover the pudding over, press the two crusts 
together, that the gravy may not escape, and turn up 
the overhanging paste. Wring out a cloth in hot 
water, flour it, and tie up the pudding; put it into 
boiling water, and let it boil for at least four hours. 
If the water diminishes, always replenish with some, 
as the pudding should be kept covered all the time, 
and not allowed to stop boiling. When the cloth is 
removed, cut out a round piece in the top of the 
crust, to prevent the pudding bursting, and send it 
to table in the basin, either in an ornamental dish or 
with a napkin pinned round it. Serve quickly. For 
a pudding with two pounds of steak and two kidneys 
allow four hours. 

Roast Loin of Veal.—Paper the kidney fat; roll in 
and skewer the flap, which makes the joint a good 
shape; dredge it well with flour, and put it down to 
a bright fire. Should the loin be very large, skewer 
the kidney back for a time to roast thoroughly. 
Keep it well basted, and a short time before serving 
remove the paper from the kidney, and allow it to 
acquire a nice brown color, but it should not be 
burnt. Have ready some melted butter, put it into 
the dripping-pan after it is emptied of its contents, 
pour it over the veal and serve. Garnish the dish 
with slices of lemon and forcemeat balls. A piece 
of toast should be placed under the kidney when the 
veal is dished. 

Roast Neck of Veal.—Have the veal cut from the 
best end of the neck: dredge it with flour, and put it 
down to a bright clear fire; keep it well basted; 
dish it, pour over it some melted butter, and garnish 
the dish with fried forecemeat balls; send to table 
with a cut lemon. The scrag may be boiled or 


stewed in various ways, with rice, onion sauce, or 
parsley and butter. 


|} in a warm place, which will be accomplished in 


about an hour anda half. Melt the butter, but do 
not allow it to oil; stir it into the other ingredients, 
with enough warm milk to make the whole into a 


| soft dough; then mould it into buns about the size 





of an egg; lay them in rows quite three inches apart; 
set them again in a warm place, until they have risen 
to double their size; then put them into a good brisk 
oven, and just before they are done, wash them over 
with a little milk. From fifteen to twenty minutes 
will be required to bake them nicely. These buns 
may be varied by adding a few currants, candied 
peel, or carraway seeds to the other ingredients; and 
the above mixture answers for hot cross buns, by 
putting in a little ground allspice, and by pressing a 
tin mould in the form of a cross in the centre of the 
bun. 

Arrowroot Biscuits or Drops.—Half a pound of 
butter, six eggs, half a pound of flour, six ounces of 
arrowroot, half a pound of pounded loaf sugar. Beat 
the butter to a cream; whisk the eggs to a strong 
froth, add them to the butter, stir in the flour a little 
at a time, and beat the mixture well. Break down 
all the lumps from the arrowroot, and add that with 
the sugar to the other ingredients. Mix all well to- 
gether, drop the dough on a buttered tin, in pieces 
the size of a half-dollar, and bake the biscuits about 
one quarter of an hour in a slow oven. 

Gingerbread Nuts.—One pound and three quarters 
of treacle, one pound of moist sugar, one pound of 
butter, two and three-quarter pounds of flour, one 
ounce and a half of ground ginger, one ounce and a 
half of allspice, one ounce and a half of coriander 
seeds. Let the allspice, coriander seeds, and ginger 
be freshly ground; put them into a basin, with the 
flour and sugar, and mix these ingredients well to- 
gether; warm the treacle and butter together; then 
with a spoon work it into the flour, etc., until the 
whole forms a nice smooth paste. Drop the mixture 
from the spoon on to a piece of buttered paper, and 
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bake in rather a slow oven from twenty minutes to 
half an hour. A little candied lemon-peel mixed 
with the above is an improvement, and a great 
authority in culinary matters suggests the addition 
of a little cayenne pepper in gingerbread. Whether 
it be advisable to use this latter ingredient or not, 
we leave our readers to decide. 

Rich Pancakes.—Six eggs, one pint of cream, a 
quarter of a pound of loaf sugar, ene glass of sherry, 
half a teaspoonful of grated nutmeg, flour. Ascer- 
tain that the eggs are extremely fresh, beat them 
well, strain and mix with them the cream, pounded 
sugar, Wine, nutmeg, and as much flour as will make 
the batter nearly as thick as that for ordinary pan- 
cakes. Make the frying-pan hot, wipe it with a clean 
cloth, pour in sufficient batter to make a thin pan- 
cake, and fry it for about five minutes. Dish the 
pancakes piled one above the other, strew sifted 
sugar between each, and serve. 

Military Puddings.—Half a pound of suet, half a 
pound of bread crums, half a pound of moist sugar, 
the rind and juice of one large lemon. Chop the 
suet finely, mix it with the bread crums and sugar, 
and mince the lemon-rind and strain the juice; stir 
these into the other ingredients, mix well, and put 
the mixture into small buttered cups, and bake for 
rather more than half an hour; turn them out on 
the dish, and serve with lemon-sauce. The above 
ingredients may be made into small balls, and boiled 
for about half an hour; they should then be served 
with the same sauce as when baked. 

Marmalade and Vermicelli Puddtng.—One break- 
fasteupful of vermicelli, two tablespoonfuls of mar- 
malade, a quarter of a pound of raisins, sugar to 
taste, three eggs, milk. Pour some boiling milk on 
the vermicelli, and let it remain covered for ten 
minutes; then mix with it the marmalade, stoned 
raisins, sugar, and beaten eggs. Stir all well to- 
gether, put the mixture into a buttered mould, boil 
for an hour and a half, and serve with custard sauee. 





ORNAMENTAL FLOWER-POT STANDS. 

For concealing the hideous red eartheaware 
flower-pots in which living plants are usually con- 
tained, various expedients are already in use; but 
none of them appear so simple and effective as some 
which are much employed by the ladies of Paris and 
other Continental cities. 

These flower-pot stands are made of old cigar 
boxes; if the cigar box happens to be a square one, 
which is sometimes the case, so much the better; 
but, if not, the cigar box is easily pulled to pieces, 
the thin board of which it is composed cut to the re- 
quired size with a sharp knife, the parts fastened 
together again with brads as before, and the corners 
new bound by pasting strips of gilt or colored paper 
over them. The stand may also be improved in ap- 
pearance by gluing four small balls of turned wood 
upon the corners, the lower ones to serve as feet. 

The unpolished wood of which cigar boxes are 
made forms a very agreeable background to this 
peculiar method of decoration employed, which we 
are about to describe. Holes are bored through the 
sides of the box with a gimlet; and, if desired to 
render the pattern more intricate, smaller ones can 
also be bored with a bradawl, and through these 
holes wool is worked with a needle. In this manner 
a great variety of rectilinear patterns may be formed ; 
all others being, of course, impossible ; and by select- 
ing the colors with judgment admirable effects may 
be produced. It is usual to conceal the larger holes 
by small bosses or rosettes of wool, and fastening 
them on the inner side at the completion of the 
work. In Paris we have seen the cigar box work 





further enriched by the addition of silver-plated or 
brass-headed nails, and other simple ornamentation 
readily suggests itself. 


CONTRIBUTED. 


Mr. GopvEy: In reply to your oft-repeated inquiry 
for household receipts that have been tried, I offer 
the following series of puddings :— 

Bird’s-Nest Pudding.—Take eight or ten pleasant- 
tasting apples, pare and core, leaving them whole; 
place in a pudding-dish ; fill the cores with sugar and 
a little grated nutmeg. Then make a custard, allow- 
ing five eggs toa quart of milk, and sweetened to 
taste. Pour this over the apples, and bake about 
half an hour. 

Baked Vermicelli Pudding.—Simmer four ounces 
of vermicelli in a pint of milk for ten minutes, then 
put in a gill of cream, a spoonful of powdered cinna- 
mon, four ounces of warm butter, the same of sugar, 
and the yelks of four eggs well beaten. Bake ina 
dish without a lining. It isa splendid pudding. 

Hunter's Pudding.—Mix one pound of suet, one 
of flour, one of currants, one of raisins. Sultanas 
are the best. Chop them a little, shred the rind of 
half a lemon as fine as possible, six black peppers 
powdered, four eggs, a little salt, a glass of brandy, 
and a little milk to make a nice thickness. Boilina 
mould or cloth for eight hours. It will keep for six 
months after it is boiled, if hung up in the same 
cloth when it is cold, and boiled one hour when it is 
used. 

College Pudding.—Make a paste as follows: Five 
ounces of fiour, one of ground rice, two of sifted 


| loaf-sugar, and six of fresh butter, well rubbed to- 


gether; moisten with the yelks of two fresh eggs 
beaten with the juice of half a lemon; knead; then 
roll out the sixth of an inch thick; ornament the 


| edge by clipping it in notches with a paste-cutter. 


} custard. 


| 


Spread the bottom half an inch thick with any kind 
of sweetmeats, jams, or marmalade. Blanch and 
pound three ounces of sweet and six bitter almonds; 
mix with them six ounces of sifted sugar and four 
of dissolved fresh butter; add the beaten yelks of 
six eggs with two tablespoonfuls of brandy, and the 
whites of three eggs beaten to a froth. Beat the 
mixture for ten minutes, pour it over the fruit, and 
bake in a quick oven for an hour and a quarter. 
Trifle Pudding.—Prepare the mould, and fill it 
with the same ingredients as for trifle, taking care 
that the wine is well soaked before adding to the 
Steam or bake thirty minutes. The sides 
and tops of these puddings may be ornamented with 


| eut angelica, hops, or candied orange or lemon-pee!, 


| 


in any fanciful design you please, and they may be 
served with any kind of wine sauce. 

Carrot Pudding.—Mix in a bowl half a pound of 
flour, half a pound of chopped suet, three-quarters 
of a pound of grated carrot, a quarter of a pound of 


| raisins stoned, a quarter of a pound of currants, and 


a quarter of a pound of sugar, brown or sifted white. 


| Place these in a mould or dish, beat up two whole 
| eggs, the yelks of four in a gill of milk, grate a little 
| nutmeg in it, and add it tothe former; bake or steam 
| forty-five minutes. 


Economical Pudding.—Take two tablespoonfuls 


| of rice, put it into a small saucepan with as much 


water as the rice will absorb. When boiled enough, 
add a pinch of salt; then set it by the fire until the 
rice is quite soft and dry. Throw it up in a dish, 
add two ounees of butter, four tablespoonfuls of 
tapioca, a pint and a half of milk, sugar to the taste, 
a little grated nutmeg, and two eggs beaten up. 
Let it all be well stirred together, and baked an 
hour. Mrs. J. B, 
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COWPER AND LADY AUSTEN. 

THE mental difference of the sexes is happily 
shown in the interesting article upon Cowper, with 
which an author in Blackwood, in whose style we 
recognize Mrs. Oliphant, begins a series of papers on 


Fnglish poets. The article gives in the compass of | 


twenty pages a more vivid and, we think, a truer no- 
tion of the gentle valetudinarian, both in hisstrength 
and his weakness, than any of his large Biographies ; 
but we call our readers’ attention to it mainly be- 
cause of the paragraphs which describe Lady Austen. 
We venture to recall to such as may have forgotten 
the details of Cowper’s life, that in 1781 he was “a 
poor invalid recluse, with a shadow of madness and 
misery about him,” whose reputation lay in the fu- 
ture, and who was known to the country-side as a 
man incompetent for the ordinary duties of life. He 
was living with Mrs. Unwin at Olney, supported and 
soothed by her faithful care, when Lady Austen 
came to spend the summer near by. They were 
pleased with each other at first sight, and the ac- 
quaintance soon ripened into intimacy. In the 
autumn of 1782 she established herself in the vicarage 
of Olney. 

“Cowper has given a hundred little sketches of 
their conjoint life. He went every day at eleven to pay 
his respects to his neighbor ; and they always dined to- 
gether, and spent the rest of the day after that early 
meal in each other’s society. There can be but little 
doubt that it was the happiest time in Cowper's life. 
She talked to him, sang to him, told him stories, 
threw into his monotonous existence all the variety 
of her cheerful experiences and superior knowledge 
of life. She had ‘infinite vivacity,’ he says, in one 
place; and at another describes an exquisite sus- 
eeptibility of feeling which makes her altogether 
charming. He quotes and refers to her in his letters 
with a mingled pride and admiration. It was as if 
some brilliant southern bird of brightest plumage 
had suddenly alighted between those two brown old 
sparrows in their narrow cage. They were dazzied, 
delighted, proud of her fashion, her accomplishments, 
her affection. When he was sad, she told him the 
story of John Gilpin, which amused him so much 
that he could not sleep all night for laughing. When 
his work had all come to an end, and he was, as 
usual, waiting for some suggestion to work upon, she 
gave that of the Sofa, and thus laughingly, gently 
launched ‘The Task’ into being. All the chains of 
ice that had been bound about the poet’s mind and 
faculties seem to have been loosed under her infiu- 
ence. He ran over all the gamut of composition, from 
grave to gay, at her touch; now writing the lament- 
able yet merry episode of ‘ Poor Mary and Me in the 
Mud,’ now knelling that dirge for the brave which 
has made many a nineteenth-century reader aware 
of the tragie fate of the Royal George. In short, 
Lady Austen seems to have played upon the poet as 
upon her harpsichord, swaying his fancy and moving 
his genius almost as she pleased.” 

Never was there a better instance of what we have 
always upheld in these pages as the rightful work of 
woman. Not to go down into the arena herself, into 
the dust, and heat, and turmoil, where mere strength 
counts for so munch that she must always be at a dis- 
advantage, but to remain where the decrees of Na- 
ture and of Providence seem to have placed her—in 


| 








| 
| 


| 


Ditors’ Cable. 


the household, the family, the social circle, or, if 
these fail her, the dwellings of the poor. If Lady 
Austen, instead of stimulating Cowper to his work, 
and directing his intellect into channels of thought 
and of imagination which his weakened will could 
neither reach nor follow without her; ff she had 
busied herself in men’s work, or even in the honora- 
ble toils of authorship, the world would have lost a 
poet, and Cowper an enduring fame, while her own 
efforts would hardly have made a ripple in the 
stream. It is only the select few among women who 
can scale the heights of literature, but each may be 
the presiding divinity of a household—may soothe 
and comfort the sick and weary, help the weakened 
mind, and, by a quick and happy suggestion, give 
the impulse to labor that may result in greatness and 
permanent usefulness among men. 


HINTS ON LANGUAGE.—NO. 5. 
WORDS WANTED. 

SELF-CONCEIT is as apt to cling to nations as to in- 
dividuals, and in either case it is likely enough to 
originate in some absurd self-delusion. We see an 
instance in the assertion so often made that certain 
excellences of the English race are displayed in its 
language, which alone, we are told, possesses words 
to express the ideas of home and comfort—a clea 
evidence, as we are led to understand, that those 
who speak this language are pre-eminent for their 
domestic virtues. One can imagine a French or 
Italian writer retorting the argument with much 
force. “It is evident,” he might say, “that theecom- 
munities of English race are devoid of bonhomie 
and of esprit de corps ; that they have no connoisseurs 
of the fine arts, nor even any amateurs; they have 
no bon ton, and, of course, no beau monde and no 
élite of society ; in art, they know nothing of chiaros- 
curo or mezzo tinto ; they have no belles lettres, which 
is not surprising, as they have among them neither 
litétrateurs nor savants ; their forts have no cherauz 
de frise and no a@batis; and their railroads have 
neither dépdts nor termini. Their poverty is evi- 
dent, from the fact that they have no millionaires 
among them; and their dulness is apparent, from 
the circumstance that they do not understand badi- 
nage, and never make bon mots.” 

By the time our critic had arrived at this point, 
we should probably be willing to surrender at dis- 
cretion, and to admit him and his nation to a share 
in those “comforts” of “home” which we had been 
disposed to monopolize, on the strength of an over- 
hasty inference. But, pursuing the subject a little 
further, and with more seriousness, we shall see that 
the great number of foreign words which are in fre- 
quent use among writers and speakers of the English 
language afford evidence of a real deficiency, not 
indeed in ideas, but in capacity of expression. 
This remark does not refer to those Latin, French, 
and Greek words which have been incorporated in 
the English speech, and which constitute a great 
part of its wealth and power, but to those which are 
still regarded and treated as foreign terms, which 
retain their original pronunciation or syntax, which 
give rise to no English derivations, and, in place of 
adding to the actual riches of the language, serve 
rather to disclose its poverty. Besides those terms 
which have been already quoted, take, for example, 
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such words and phrases from the French as ennui, 
empressement, écliat, fracas, tout ensemble, débit, 
régime, réveillé, bivouac, ricochet, échelon, débris, 
embonvoint, boudoir, coterie, chaperon, Jinesse, sobri- 
quet, fagade, crevasse, jet deau, coup d’e@il; from 
the Italian, bravura, libretto, Jiasco, virtuoso, lazza- 
roni, cicerone, chiaroscuro, alto rilievo, basso rilievo, 
prima donna, setto voce, con amore ; from the Span- 
ish, rancho, adobe, cation, siesta, armada, camarilia ; 
from the Latin, formula, nebula, dumnus, tumulus, 
genus, stratum, arcanum, ultimatum, erratum, 
verbatim, vid, alias, vice versa, sine die, sui generis, 
ex officio, de facto, pro rata, These are but a few of 
the many foreign words which are frequently used 
in common speech and writing among us. Every 
one of these expressions indicates an actual want of 
the English language, which has really no other way 
of denoting the exact idea thus signified, except it 
be by a circumlocution. The German and other 
Teutonic tongues supply the place of such words by 
native compounds, which those languages frame 
much more readily than the English. The French 
and the ether languages of Southern Europe borrow 
largely from each other and from the Latin; but 
they, so to speak, adopt and naturalize the bor- 
rowed words,.making them conform to the genius 
and pronunciation of the language into which they 
are introduced. They do the same with English 
words, and amuse us, while they spare their organs 
of speech, by converting “roast beef” into rosif, 
and “ beef-steak” into biftek. We have seldom the 
courage to do anything of the sort. <A few foreign 
words do occasionally put on an English or half- 
English orthography. Deshabille is sometimes spelt 
and pronounced “dishabille,” cation is often spelt 
“canyon,” etiquette is occasionally reduced to “eti- 
quet.”” But these are rare instances. For the most 
part, as has been said, these foreign terms retain not 
merely their original pronunciation, as far as we can 
give it, but also the syntax of the languages of 
which they are devoid. The plural of tableau vivant 
remains, as in French, tableaux vivants; arcanum 
has in the plural arcana, nebula makes nebule, and 
genus genera, as in the original Latin. As to the 
pronunciation, its correctness will depend upon the 
chance of the reader being conversant with the lan- 
guage from which the word is taken. If he is not 
acquainted with it, what he will learn from the dic- 
tionaries will often be little better than a caricature 
of the true utterance. To one, for example, who is 
not familiar with French, a “pronouncing diction- 
ary” can give only a very remote idea of the way in 
which such words as ennui, naiveté, coup d’eil, and 
déutant should be pronounced. 

As the majority of readers understand no language 
but their own, judicious writers will eschew foreign 
words whenever their use can possibly be avoided. 
They will follow the precept and example of Czesar, 
whois declared by one of the most eminent writers on 
Roman history (Professor Mammsen) to have been 
“in the department of language the greatest master 
of his time,”’ and who enjoined that “in speech and 
writing every foreign word should be avoided, as 
rocks are avoided by the mariner.”’ The best 
writers of English, it may be added, from Addison to 
Irving, have followed this rule, and have managed to 
express their ideas in their native tongue. We should 
remember that the conceptions of the mind are in- 
finite in number and variety, and if every conception 
is to be expressed by a distinct word, it might be said 
with perfect truth that all the dictionaries which 
were ever compiled would not contain them. In 
practice, however, we are accustomed to allow one 
word to denote many shades of thought, according 
to the context, and we must often be content to em- 
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ploy a circumlocution when a single word cannot be 
found to express our meaning. To resort to words 
from another language, except, perhaps, as technical 
terms in a scientific treatise, evinces either a de- 
fective mastery of our own tongue, or a lack of that 
inventiveness which other nations possess. Why 
should our railway companies compel the public to 
speak of a “depot” with a mongrel pronunciation, 
half French and half English? Why should an 
American diplomatist be known by the outlandish 
designation of a chargé d'affaires, to the great per- 
plexity of members of Congress, whose education in 
foreign tongues has been neglected? And why must 
ordinary English readers continually stumble over 
such expressions as attachés, employés, cartes de 
visite, vis inertia, pro tempore, viva voce, zollverein, 
conversazione, With often a dubious conception of 
their meaning, and a still more misty notion of their 
pronunciation? If English words are needed, as 
seems to be the case, for the precise meaning which 
these exotic terms express, our scholars ought to have 
sufficient talent and taste to supply the want. N. 





A HOUSEHOLD DISCOVERY. 

A CORRESPONDENT of a scientific paper, the 
Builder, announces a singular fact. He has had oe- 
casion for several years to examine rooms occupied 
by women for manufacturing purposes, and he has 
observed that while the workers in one room would 
be very cheerful and healthy, the occupiers of a simi- 
lar room, who were employed on the same kind of 
work, were all “inclined to melancholy, and com- 
plained of pain in the forehead and eyes, and were 
often ill and unable to work.” The only difference 
which he could discover in the rooms was that the 
one occupied by the healthy and happy workers was 
wholly whitewashed, and that occupied by the melan- 
choly workers was colored with yellow ochre. As 
soon as the difference struck him, he had the yellow 
ochre washed off, and the walls whitened. At once 
an improvement took place in the health and spirits 
of the occupiers. He pursued his observations and 
experiments, not only in large manufactories, but 
also in small apartments and garrets; and he in- 
variably found that the occupants of such quarters, 
when these were colored yellow or buff, were less 
healthy than their neighbors in whitened rooms, and 

hat when the yellow hue disappeared, the low spirits 
and ill health went with it. 

He did not, apparently, extend his observations to 
other colors, which is to be regretted. But it is 
something to know what may be in many cases the 
cause of the despondency and megrims which come 
upon people so unaccountably. The young husband 
who brings his happy bride home to their pleasant 
cottage is surprised to find her in a few days de- 
pressed and drooping. She cannot explain the cause 
of the dejection, which troubles her and perplexes 
him. Anxious fears bewilder his mind. Whata relief 
if he only knew that it all came from that elegant 
buff wall paper which seemed to make the winter 
sitting-room so warm and cosey. Or the children of 
a neighborhood return from school pallid, and com- 
plaining of headaches. The school-building is spa- 
cious and airy; the teachers are kind; the studies 
are not too hayd, nor the hours too long. No one 
suspects that the origin of the trouble is that brilliant 
yellow wash, with which the trustees, in their liberal- 
ity, have made the walls of the school rooms re- 
splendent. 

It is only of late that the importance of light, air, 
and drainage for the healthfulness ef our dwellings 
and public buildings has come to be fully understood. 
And now we seem to have a new element introduced, 
that of color, which requires equal attention. It is 
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not to be supposed, however, that white is the only 
hue of health. Nature herself teaches otherwise. 
She hangs over us, at all seasons, a roof of biue, 
flecked with gray. She spreads under our feet in 
summer a carpet of green, and only during a few 
months of winter, in certain latitudes, covers the 
jandseape with whiteness. The whole subject is one 
of grect interest, and our natural philosophers who 
may investigate it, and ascertain the influence of the 
various colors on health, wil! do a good work, and 
make some valuable additions to the laws of sanitary 
science and household management. 





NOTES AND NOTICES. 

SoME MEMORIES OF GOOD WoMEN.—A series of 
“ Memories of Distinguished Authors,” by Mrs. 8. C. 
Hall, supplies us with some agreeable reminiscences, 
furnished chiefly by the graceful pen of Mrs. Hall, of 
three noble women, eminent for many excellences. 
It is deserving of notice that in each case the traits 
which are dwelt upon most earnestly are not their 
intellectual powers, but their kindness, courtesy, 
and domestic virtues. 

MISS EDGEWORTH. 

Thus of Maria Edgeworth, we are told that the 
library in which she wrote became the general sit- 
ting-room of the family. “It was the room in which 
she did aearly all her work—not only that which 
was to gratify and instruct the world, but that 
which, in a measure, regulated the household—the 


domestic duties, that were subjects of her continual | 


thought.”” As to the manner in which she per- 
formed her duties of hostess, Mrs. Hall tells us: 
“She was an early riser, and had much work done 
before breakfast. Every morning during our stay at 
Edgeworthstown she had gathered a bouquet of roses, 
which she placed beside my plate at the table, while 
she was always careful to refresh the vase that stood 





| 


in our chamber; and she invariably examined my | 


feet after a walk, to see that damp had not induced 
danger ; ‘popping’ in and out of our room with some 
kind inquiry, some thoughtful suggestion, or to show 
some object that she knew would give pleasure. It 
is,” adds Mrs. Hall, “to such small courtesies as 
these that we owe much of the happiness of life. 
Maria Edgeworth seemed never weary of thought 
that could make those about her happy.” 
MISS OPIE. 

Another of these pleasant memories relates to 
Amelia Opie. Of this sweet-tempered Quaket au- 
thoress no one will be surprised to learn that “her 
bounties were large, and her charities were inces- 
sant.”” But it is not generally known that in “ con- 
junction with Mrs. Fry, another of the earth’s excei- 
lents, she conceived the idea of reforming the internal 
management of hospitals and infirmaries ;” and that, 
as a result, a project was actually set on foot, in 1829, 
of an institution for the purpose of educating a better 
class of persons as nurses for the poor. In society, 
Mrs. Opie was charming, not merely for her agreea- 
ble manners and lively conversation, but especially 
as being ‘‘a good listener,” an amiable accomplish- 


ment, without which, we are told, she could never’ 


have been so universally popular as she was. 


MRS. FRY. 

Of Elizabeth Fry’s labors for the improvement of 
what was then the most wretched class of all—the 
women in English prisons—the world already knows 
much; but it is interesting to learn that these labors 
were steadily carried on “ amidst the admirably per- 
formed duties of domestic life, followed, as years 
advanced, by trials that the world calis ‘ bitter.’” If 
there are to be found anywhere, women of the Mrs. 





Jellyby stamp, who in their philanthropic or literary 
labors neglect the claims of their domestic or social 
circle—a point about which there seems more doubt 
in real life than in novels and satires—it is certainly 
not in the illustrious class to which the names of 
Edgeworth, Opie, and Fry belong that they are to be 
sought. 





EXTRACT from an address of Mrs. Annie Witte- 
myer, of Philadelphia, before the conference, “On 
the Claims of Preventive and Reformatory Schools 
for Girls upon the Sympathies and Benefactions of 
Women:"— 

“Ist. As a defensive measure. There is a com- 
munity of interests in human society, an interde- 
pendence of necessities that bind us all in a common 
compact. As in the human body the hand may not 
say to the foot, ‘I have no need of thee—suffer thou 
alone,’ but the disease of one member involves all 
the other members; so, in the social system, the 
degradation and moral diseast of any one class im- 
plicates and endangers all other classes. 

“We may look with apathy upon the vicious ten- 
dencies of the age, and the increase of crime in our 
midst, but the effect will be none the less fatal. 
Startling revelations of the nearness of the most 
abandoned and dangerous classes, and thetr power 
over life and property, are being heralded over the 
land daily. Less than two years ago a steamer 
crowded with passengers left Cincinnati for Louis- 
ville. The ladies’ cabin was filled with richly-dressed, 
cultivated women. Doubtless not one among the 
brilliant company thought of the poor, degraded 
‘firemen’ below deck, whose faces, besmeared with 


| dust and soot, were as black as the coal they were 


shoveling. But nevertheless they were linked with 
them in a common fate, and the men below held the 
balances of life and death. In their filth and drunk. 
enness they sat down upon the floor with a pack of 
ecards. A tallow candle afforded the needed light. 
They saw it not, but death played with them and 
won the game. In a row that followed the cardle 
was overturned and set fire to a bale of hay; the 
flames spread to other bales and to the coal oil with 
which the boat was heavily laden. <A fearful explo- 
sion ensued, and in a moment the steamer was a 
blazing wreck. 

“There is no safety anywhere. There is no de- 
fence against the criminal classes but in preventive 
measures. Society may trample them down and try 
to crush them out with its iron heel of justice, but it 
will tread on scorpions that sting unto the death. 
The foundations of human society must be laid in 
virtue and purity to be secure. Bars and bolts will 
not protect us. Massive doors may be unlocked by 
very little keys; so our strongest bars and bolts may 
be drawn back by very little hands. But there are 
other and more important interests to consider. 
There is nothing so dear to a true woman as the 
sanctity of her home and the purity of her house- 
hold: Other things may be valuabie, but to her these 
are priceless; ‘more to be desired than gold, yea, 
than much fine gold.’. And a woman is just so much 
less than a true woman who does not hold the sanc- 
tity of her home and the purity of her children dearer 
than life itself. But we look out upon society to find 
the air thick with pestilential influences, so that we 
may as well think of sending our children into a 
smallpox hospital before vaccination, and expect 
them to escape infection, as to think of ocnding 
them out into our streets and highways, where the 
atmosphere is reeking with social miasma, and ex- 
pect them to resist the corrupting power of moral 
contagion. 

“Itis important then, as a defensive measure, that 
we purify the moral my oy 4 around us. And 
the inherent love of purity in her nature will lead 
every true woman to engage heartily in this work.” 


A NEw “SEMINARY FOR YOUNG LADIES” will open 
on September 20, at No. 1809 Logan Square, Phila- 
delphia, under the charge of Miss 8. A. Seull and 
Miss J. Pindell. Both of these ladies have had a 
long experience in teaching, and from personal ae- 
quaintance we can testify to the thoroughness of 
their attainments and the high character which 
must beimpressed upon the institution over which 
they preside. The ywyo of the new school is 
very promising, and its terms moderate. We wish 
aud expect for it great success. 
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To CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles are 
accepted: “ By the Sea’’—** Harry Allison’’—* Found 
Dead’’—“* The Tear’’—“ Floating on the Waves’”—“ A 
Wreck in a Woman's Life’’—* Old Trinity’s Dead”— 
“September”’—* A Christmas Tribute’—‘ Charade, 
Library”’—‘ Whisperings of the Sea’’—‘*t Words” — 
“Going to Narragansett’ —and “On Safely Passing 
the La Chine Rapids.” 

The following are declined: “Star of My Love, 
Queen of My Heart’’—“t Amo” —“ Our Tan Terrier” — 
“Poor Tom's Trials’—‘Clide Clifton’ —“ Rain in 
Summer”’—‘ Caught in Her Own Trap’’—and “ The 
Dream is Past.” 

“A. C. G. Memory.” 
reply. 

“Beno Bush.”’ We wrote you a letter addressed 
Hamilton, Ohio. It was returned to us by the post- 
master as not called for. 

“ Pearl Braxton.”” Will the author write to us? 


You sent no stamp for a 


NotTicE.—Manuscripts must in all cases be accom- 
panied with the name and address of the authors, 
and stamps for their return, if not accepted. The 
utmost care will be taken and all possible expedition 
used with regard to them; but it must be under- 
stood that the editor is not responsible should a MS. 
be mislaid or lost. 


Health Department. — 


BY DR. CHARLES P. UHLE,. 








WOUNDS AND INJURIES. 
(Conclusion from last month.) 

Poisoned wounds must be treated in accordance to 
the peculiar nature of the virus. A bee sting or 
wasp sting is usually easily relieved by the applica- 
tion of some stimulating remedy, as spirits of ammo- 
nia or camphor. Turpentine is also an excellent 
application. In those cases in which the system be- 
comes affected, immediate receurse should be had to 
internal stimulants, as brandy and water or any 
spirituous liquor. If the insect has passed into the 
throat, and swelling and impending suffocation 
ensue, the application of leeches to the neck and 
throat is usually attended with relief. 

Wounds from the bite of a dog or the human sub- 
ject should be treated upon the same general princi- 
ples as ordinary contused or incised wounds. The 
parts, however, should be freely bathed and cleansed 
with salt and water, to remove any saliva and other 
matter that may have been deposited, and a poultice 
of bread and milk, and laudanum applied. 

Snake bites are sometimes received by children, 
and it is an unfortunate thing to happen, for there is 
not a remedy known that is in any ways reliable or 
successful in their treatment. The first thing that 
should be done, and the best as far as the parts are 
concerned, is to constrict the limb as tightly as pos- 
sible above the wound, and then to eut away the 
flesh for a considerable distance around the parts, 
including, of course, the bitten parts themselves. 
This should be immediately followed by draughts of 
whiskey, diluted with water, or other alcoholic stimu- 
lant, in quantities large enough to produce consider- 
able intoxication. The wound, also, may be washed 
in whiskey, and this is about all that can be done. 

Poisonous spiders and other insects also at times 
inflict wounds upon children; and the best thing to 
be done under the circumstances is to bathe the in- 
jury freely with spirituous liquor, and administer 
the same internally. 

One thing that mothers should guard against in 


the attention to the little injuries of children, is the 
tendency of doing too much, and in this way doing 
actual injury. No error is more common in the ex- 
_perience of domestic practice than this. It should 
always be remembered that it is nature that heals 
an injury, and not the attention, however assidu- 
ously it may be applied, that is given it. Only such 
attention, therefore, as is calculated to assist in the 
healing process should be resorted to, and then 
everything will result satisfactorily. It is a very 
common practice among certain classes of people in 
every instance of injury or considerable abrasion of 
the skin to resort to sticking plaster as a remedy 
peculiarly adapted to their treatment. This they 
melt by the aid of heat, plaster it on a piece of rag, 
and bind it over the injury. A more barbarous and 
empirical course of proceedings could hardly be 
hatched up by the most ignorant and uncivilized race 
of human beings on the face of the earth. If a 
farmer should plant a hill of corn, and then in his 
eagerness to protect it from harm should carefully 
lay over it a couple of gravestones, he would be doing 
for the good of his corn just what people are doing 
for the good of an injury when they plaster on this 
abominable mixture. It is just as much out of place, 
except when the wound is disposed to inflammation, 
as a dose of peppermint would be for the earache, 
and it annoys us to see any one make use of it. 

Another error is, on the opposite, the habit of doing 
too little, for fear of hurting the child, or making the 
injury worse. This is sometimes pardonable, but 
then it is best at all times to give things every advan- 
tage that is possible, even though it is accomplished 
with a momentary pain or inconvenience. 


cy 
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From Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

GOLDEN GRAINS. By Emilie M. Kiehl. The 
value which attaches to this book is due to a photo- 
graph of the author, which serves as a frontispiece, 
and which shows the reader a lady of more than or- 
dinary personal attractions. The poetry would be 
more properly denominated “ chaff,” as it is common- 
place in sentiment and idea, and faulty in construc- 
tion. 

From PETERSON & BROTHERS, Philadelphia:— 

HAREM LIFE IN EGYPT AND CONSTANTI- 
NOPLE. By Emmeline Lott, late Governess to his 
Highness the Grand Pacha Ibrahim, son of his 
Highness Ismael Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt. The au- 
thor says of her work: “It was reserved to an hum- 
ble individual like myself to become the unheard-of 
instance in the annals of the Turkish Empire of re- 
siding within those foci of intrigue, the Imperialand 
Viceregal harems of Turkey and Egypt; and thusan 
opportunity has been afforded me of, Asmodeuslike, 
lifting that impenetrable veil, to accomplish which 
has hitherto baffled all the exertions of Eastern tra- 
vellers. The object of the following work is to dis- 
close to European society ‘Life in the Harems of 
Egypt and Constantinople.’ It has been my aim to 
give a concise yet impartial and sympathetic account 
of the daily life of the far-famed Odalisques of the 
nineteenth century, those mysterious impersonifica- 
tions of eastern loveliness.” 

THE SOWER’S REWARD. By the author of 
“Mary Powell.” A quietly told English story, whose 
scene is laid in the south of Franee, and which makes 
us acquainted with many pleasant loealities and 





agreeable people. 








‘ 
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enone oe SEE 
EDMOND DANTES. A Sequel to the “ Count of | 


Monte Christo.” By Alexander Dumas. 

THE IRON MASK. Fourth Series of “ The Three 
Guardsmen.” By Alexander Dumas. 

From Henry C. Lea, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. Edited by Isaac Hays, M.D. Assisted 
by L. Minis Hays, M.D. July, 1871. 

From Harper & Broruers, New York, through 
CLAXTON, Remsen, & HAPFELFINGER and LIPPIN- 
corr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

HISTORY OF FREDERICK THE SECOND, called 
Frederick the Great. By John 8. C. Abbott, author 
of “ The Historyof Napoleon Bonaparte,” ete. With 
illustrations. A career like that of Frederick the 
Great sayors more of romance than reality. So full 
is it of events and incidents that Carlyle has found a 
history of it sufficient to fill six volumes of over five 
hundred closely-printed pages each. But such a 
work is too volumnious for general reading. Mr. 
Abbott has condensed into a volume of over five 
hundred large octavo pages the most interesting 
and important features of his life and reign. Itisa 
book which will give the reader a tolerably accurate 
knowledge of Frederick the Great, and supply him 
with the main facts concerning Prussia at a period 
when it was just being transformed from an insig- 
nificant principality into a nation of rank and im- 
portance; when, in fact, the foundations were being 
laid for the power and magnitude which it has since 
assumed. 

REINDEER, DOGS, AND SNOWSHOES. A 
Journal of Siberian Travel and Explorations, made 
in the Year 1865, 1866, and 1867. By Richard J. 
Bush, late of the Russio-American Telegraph Expe- 
dition. With illustrations. This record of travels 
is not undertaken in the interests of science. The 
writing of the volume was not even contemplated at 
the time of the expedition. But the many incidents 
which naturally belonged to journeyings through 
Siberian wilds, the new scenes, the strange, uncouth 
people, and the many objects of interest which came 
under the observation of the traveller have, aided by 
the urgent solicitations of friends, seemed to justify 
him in making public his adventures. The pictures 
are none of them fancy sketches, but are most of 
them copied from drawings made by the author. 
The book is an entertaining one, and deserves a 
place in the department of travel in every library. 

THE DOMESTIC LIFE OF THOMAS JEFFER. 
SON. Compiled from Family Letters and Reminis- 
cences by his Great-Granddaughter, Sarah N. Ran- 
dolph. Says the author of this book: “I do not in 
this volume write of Jefferson either as of the great 
man or of the statesman. My object is only to give 
a faithful picture of him as he was in private life—to 
show that he was, as I have been taught to think of 
him by those who knew and loved him best, a beauti- 
ful domestic character.” In this volume are given 
copious selections from his correspondence, among 
which are many letters never before published. 

THE ISLAND NEIGHBORS. A Novel of Ame- 
rican Life. Tiustrated. By Antoinette Brown 
Blackwell. This is not a sensation novel; it is not 
even a sentimental one in the common acceptance 
of the term. It isa pleasantly told story of a quiet 
family’s summer at the seaside. The story will not 
absorb the reader, but the delineations of character 
will interest him almost more than he is aware. 
There seems a breath of the salt sea breeze wafted 
through the story, and there isa naturalness about 
the semi-sailor and semi-farmer characters of the 











trast with the people which one usually finds in books 
of this sort. The story is weil and forcibly written, 
and does credit to its talented lady author. 

THE STUDENT’S ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. 
By Sir Charles Lyell, Bart., F. R. 8., author of “ The 
Principles of Geclogy,” ete. The “Elements of 
Geology,” a work by Sir Charles Lyell, haying pos- 
sessed an exceeding popularity, he has revised it, 
before issuing a seventh edition, and presented it to 
the public in tuc form now before us, and with a 
modification in its title. He has endeavored to sim- 
plify as far as was consistent with the magnitude of 


his subject, so as to bring the work down within the | 


comprehension of the general reader; though its 
reading should perhaps be prefaced by the study of 
some still more elementary work. 

A TERRIBLE TEMPTATION. A Novel. By 
Charles Reade. Part I. We have always been one 
of Reade’s most ardent admirers. There is always 
an originality in his plots and a boldness and terse- 
ness in his style that have seemed to place him far In 
advance of most English novelists. His last and, in 
some respects, his greatest effort possesses all the 
author's best characteristics, but is marred, in our 
opinion, by grave moral blemishes, which render it 
unfit for family and general reading. It is only 
Reade’s matchless powers of delineation and expres- 
sion which have saved it from universal denunciation 
by the press. The story is a shocking and outrage- 
ous one, both in incident and morals, and the broad- 
est charity will not sanction the use of the motto, 
“ Honi soit qui mal y pense,” in regard to it. 

A LATIN GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. By 
William Henry Waddell, Professor of Ancient Lan- 
guages in the University of Georgia. The designand 
plan of this work are identical with those of “A 
Greek Grammar for Beginners,” by the same an- 
thor. The book is intended to be committed to 
memory from cover tocover. It is not only designed 
for use in the school-room, but for lower classes in 
colleges. 

FOR LACK OF GOLD. A Novel. By Charles 
Gibbon, author of “Robin Gray,” ete. An enter- 
taining story of English life. 

From PD. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
Liprrncorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

JAMES GORDON’S WIFE. <A Novel. 

ALMOST FAULTLESS. A Story of the Present 
Day. By the author of ** A Book for Governesses.” 

Two volumes belonging to ** Appleton’s Library of 
Select Novels,” a library composed of works selected 
with judicious care from English publications. 

From Dopp & MEAD, New York :— 

DODD & MEAD’S SUNDAY-SCHOOL ANNUAL 
for 1871. Containing much valuable information for 
superintendents, library committees, teachers, and 
Sunday-school workers generally. 

From Lorre, Boston, through W. S. TURNER, 
Philadelphia :— 

THE BOSTON DIP, and Other Verses. By Fred 
W. Loring. These verses present a rare mixture of 
the comic, humorous, and sentimental, which can- 
not fail toamuse the reader. A correspondent of the 
New York Tribune declares them to be worthy of 
“Thackeray in that fresh, earnest, enthusiastic stage 
of his literary career which he depicts in ‘ Arthur 
Pendennis.’”’ 

From WILLIAM GAMBLE & Co., Nashville :— 

ACUTE DISEASES, and their Homeopathic 
Treatment. By J. P. Dake, A. M., M.D., formerly 


“island neighbors” which strikes us in pleasant con- | Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics in 
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the Pennsylvania College of Homeopathic Medicine, 
at Philadelphia. This is a new, revised, and enlarged 
edition of a medical work intended for family use. 
In addition to the usual nfatter are included direc- 
tions for the treatment of injuries received by acci- 
dents and from poisons. 


- C) ‘ 
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OCTOBER, 1871. 

EMBELLISHMENTS.—The stee! plate for this month 
gives our subscribers an idea of the happy times en- 
joyed by the young people at this season of the year 
in “Nutting.” The children of our public schools 
anxiously look for the day when the privilege is given 
them to gather the nuts in the park. It is one of 
Philadelphia’s great days. Tens of thousands of 
people and horses and vehicles can be seen assembled 
together on that occasion. Bands of music enliven 
the scene, and with watching the enjoyment of the 
happy children the day passes away pleasantly. 

On the colored fashion-plate is displayed in an 
artistic manner suitable designs for walking dresses, 
house dresses, a visiting dress, and a suit for a boy. 
And on the extension sheet will be found later styles, 
from which choice can be made to suit all tastes. 
Besides the fashions will be found useful designs for 
folding articles of dress that they may not be injured 
by being packed up. 

On the second side of the extension sheet are dis- 
played a melange of articles of every kind suitable 
for ladies and children. 

A plate of children’s fashions is also given. 

In addition to all these we present our subscribers 
with a colored plate of fancy but useful work; di- 
rections for working which will be found in the work 
departinent, along with many other useful articles. 

Iowa. 

Mr. L. A. GopEy.—I write to you in order to re- 
quest you to let your subscribers know through your 
magazine what a cheat is. Of course whe n 
you alvertised for them you only inserted their ad- 

ertisement, and now when I inform you that they 
are perfectly worthless, I hope you wil! let the public 
know, and save numbers from losing five dollars for 
nothing ; for it is of no manner of account, it is a 
perfect cheat. I wrote back to them that I wished 
them to return my money to me, that I would give 
them three weeks to doit in; if not, I would write 
ul their places of advertising and ‘ask them to let 

he public know what cheats they were. They wrote 

back to me that they did not propose sending my 

money back, that they sent me just what I bought. 
Now I think it a di ity you owe your subscribers, 
several of them having requested me to write to you. 
I will write te the , and other places. 
Heping you will give your "attention to this, I remain 
your friend as ever, Mrs. " 














We publish the above to show what mistakes people 
make in their search after cheapness. A good article 
of the kind the writer refers to would cost from fifty 
to seventy-five dollars, and yet she supposed she 
could get an article to be of service for five dollars. 
So it is with magazines. For the difference of a few 
cents each number people will take a cheap maga- 
zine and be deceived, as the lady was with the article 
she bought. We may as well mention that it was a 
sewing machine. 

Scott MONUMENT.—At a fancy ball given in Lon- 
don, at which all the royal family assisted, to com- 
piete the Seott monument, the whole amount raised 
was $2500. More than that is cleared—yes, even 
double that amount—at almost any public ball dur. 
ing our winter season. 








VE publish a few notices occasionally to show the 
estimate in which the press of the country holds the 
LADY'S Book. We could fill the Book monthly with 
such notices. Forty-two years of faithful servitu-e 
have given confidence to subscribers, and we know 
they would appreciate us even without the notices; 
but when a person has purchased a good thing he 
likes to be confirmed in it by the approbation of 
others. 

GopEY is on our table, and a gem it is, too; such a 
one as none but Louis A. knows how to get up. It 
is the oldest ladies’ magazine in the country, and 
never has there a magazine existed that has sv well 
sustained an untarnished reputation as GODEY’'s 
LApyY’s Book. Forty-seven years ago we remember 
Louis A. Godey as chief clerk in the “Daily Chronicle 
office, on Third, near Chestnut Street, w here William 
Ss. Heysham and ourself were mailing clerks, and 
what might be called general devils of the pubilica- 
tion offic e. L. A. G. was then demoninated the 
“jadies’ man” of the house; and the high character 
of the Lapy’s Book, from its inception, a few years 
later, to the present day, shows how well he has sus- 
tained the sobriquet applied to him in youth.— Wa. 
bash Democrat. 

GopgBy’s Lapy’s Book.—Its contents, by way of 
literary matter, is of the highest order, and by the 
best American authors, and ‘for this reason GODEY’S 
may truly be classed as the only ladies’ magazine 
in America.—Record, New London. 

GopbEY, which confesses to having passed its forty- 
first birthday, comes with fashions lighter, more airy 
and'graceful than ever. The work de ‘partments are 
so full, and directions so minute, that any one with 
ordinary taste can construct a toilet both becoming 
and economical.— Herald and Free Press, Norris. 
town. 

GovEY’s Lapy’s Book is on our table. It looks as 
sweet and as pretty as twenty-five years ago, when a 
boy we sat next the editor in St. James’ Church, 
Tempora mutantur, but the LApy’s Book, always 

far ahead of competitors, preserves its unvarying 
freshness and beauty. It is the beau ideal of maga- 
zines, free from outre caricatures of fashion so often 

seen in other books of the kind, a mirror of the beau 
monde de dames of Phil: delphi 1, and one that 
should grace the table of every lady desirous of an 
acquaintance with the most recherche (though not 
the most gaudy) styles of dress for which Philadel- 
— a ladies are justly celebrated.—Plaindealer, New 

Im, Minn. 

For the benefit of our friend of the Plaindealer, 
we inform him that we still go to old St. James’, this 
being our thirty-third year. 

HIRAM POWERS, the celebrated American sculptor, 
has recently written an extended letter, reiterating 
his contradiction of the rumor that he had abandoned 
the practice of his art to devote himself to agricul- 
tural pursuits. Mr. Powers states that he has pur- 
chased a house and large garden about four hundred 
yards outside of the Roman gate of Florence, front- 
ing on the avenue of venerable cypresses called the 
“Pozzio Imperiale.” At this place he has built a 
new studio where he can be seen as hard at work as 
ever, and engaged on new and original subjects. In 
the garden, of about an acre in extent, Mr. Powers 
has made a collection of American plants and trees, 
among which can be found the butter nut, the pecan 
nut, the hickory, the black walnut, and the giant 
pine of California, all growing and in a healthy con- 
dition. Vegetables and fruit trees from the United 
States are also cultivated, and Mr. Powers says that 
his efforts to surround himself with objects bringing 
back the recollections of home and the friends of his 
younger days have probably given rise to the report 
that he had become an agriculturist. 





ULLMAN has engaged a singer to come over next 
year and he is to pay him $2000a month. Well, if 
people will pay the prices these foreigners demand, 
they have only themselves to blame. 
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HOLLOWAY'’s MusicaL Montuty for October.— 
Contents: A Night on the Ocean, beautiful nocturne, 
by Gockel; Unadilia Island Waltz, easy and popular ; 
O Ye Tears, favorite song, by Abt; Magnolia Schot- 
tische, by Ohm; Abide With Me, beautiful sacred 
soug; Triumph March, easy and spirited. Six pieces 
of sueet music in one number, and furnished for the 
price of a single piece. Terms 40 cents per number, 
or & per year. Last three numbers, as samples, 
for $1. 

Back Numbers.—We will still send, for the pre- 
sent, five choice back numbers for $1, with 15 cents 
for postage. This is the cheapest sheet music ever 
offered. 

Fuvorite Guitar Songs.—Just published, each on a 
single sheet, price 10 cents, new editions of Then 
You'll Remember Me, Angel's Whisper, Alice Gray, 
The Downy Cheek, They Have Given Thee to An. 
other, and about fifty other favorite songs for the 
guitar. We will send the above five; free of postage, 
on receipt of 50 cents, and will send a full list on re- 
ceipt of stamp. Any music published sent free of 
postage on receipt of price. Address orders for music 
or the Monthly only to J. Starr Holloway, Publisher, 
Box, Post-Oflice, Philadelphia. 

Hack CARRIAGES.—Can there nothing be done to 
check the rascality of the drivers of these vehicles? 
A gentleman was recently charged four dollars for 
carrying him from the New York depot, West Phila- 
delphia, to the Continental Hotel, when, had he not 
been a stranger, he could have been taken within 
one square of the hotel for seven cents. 

SENSIBLE Dogs.—A writer on the dogs at Constan- 
tinople, says:— 

“The profound aversion of Eastern dogs to West- 
ern travellers is remarkable. No sooner do you 
round a corner into view, than the whole fry is in an 
uproar. While the vilest dressed or undressed Arab, 
tattered or leprous, may pass within an inch of their 
noses without comment, the moment that you, an 
individual clad, you flatter yourself, irreproachably, 
loom out of the obscure, these dogs protest against 
you. No mad bull in the matter of red cloth, could 
show more marked antipathy. That which exaspe- 
rates them most, however, is the sight of a man in full 
evening dress. They haven't a Shred of reverence 
for it—proof positive of degeneracy of breed. A 
friend of mine, after some evening solemnity on 
board a neighboring hospital boat, took it into his 
head to go ashore and study moonlight effect among 
the palms. We accompanied him, but these canine 
Philistines picked him out at once, and—well, se- 
riously injured his ceremonial vestments.” 

Sagacious dogs again, say we. The sight of a man 
in “full evening dress’—that means the swallow- 
tailed coat—exasperates them almost to madness. 
Very likely they take him for an undertaker, pre- 
pared to bury them. 

A QUESTION about pews in the British Parliament. 
Will they sit together in heaven? 

‘“‘ Mr. Beresford Hope, who opposed the pew system, 
said that when he was a young householder he went 
to the person who let the pews in a chapel of ease 
situated near his house, and chose the best pew of 
the lot. But then, unluckily, he let out that the pew 
was for his servants. * Not for your livery servants, 
surely? ‘Yes.’ The reply was, ‘ Jf livery servants 
sit in that pew, no ladies or gentlemen will sit near 
them.’ Mr. Beresford Hope thought, however, that 
the feeling that it was proper certain People should 
sit in certain places was a laudable and natural one: 
and in this respect he was supported by Mr. Birley 
who said that, though he was against the presen 
system of appropriating pews, the class feeling in 
this matter was not altogether on the side of the 
rich. The poor liked to worship together in families 
as well as the rich. Mr. Birley was of opinion that 
in many cases the separation of families conduced 
rather to flirtation than edification.” 


‘ 








TYPOGRAPHICAL BLUNDERS :— 

In an English newspaper reprint of Dr. Holmes’s 
admirable lecture on * Mechanism in Thought and 
Morals,” the author is made to enunciate a profound 
but melancholy truth: ““ We have prejudicial intel- 
lects as nearly achromatic as the organ of vision,” 
when the fact is that the author wrote “judicial in- 
tellects.”’ 


A few years ago the Atlantic Monthly published a 
poem containing the lines :— 


“ Well, well, I think not on those two 
But the old wound breaks out anew.” 


The New York Leader, in reprinting the poem, 
made the verses read as follows :— 


“ Well, well, I think not on those two 
But the old woman breaks out anew!” 


Imagine the poet’s surprise and disgust. 


Lady Macbeth says, in the celebrated murder 
scene in that tragedy: “ Infirm of purpose, give me 
the dagger.” A country paper, printing the quota- 
tion, murdered it thus: “Infirm old porpoise, give 
me the dagger.” 


A clergyman in the west seeks damages of a jour. 
nal, which published a report of his lecture, * Mind 
and Matter,” under the head of “ Wind and Water.” 
It is alleged by his enemies that he is likely to re 
cover, if the old English law be sound, that the greater 
the truth the greater the libel. 


A Georgia editor explains that the title he gave an 
article was “a cut and dried affair,” and it was the 
types which made it read, “ A cut and dried apple.” 

A New HAVEN paper has the following:— 

“Correction.—In the article upon Yale College, tn 
our last issue, for ‘alum water,’ please read ‘alma 
mater.’”* This is not bad. But this, from a Belfast 
paper, pleases me better: “Poor Billy.—In a tele 
zraphic report of the close of the sitting in the Tich- 

vorne case yesterday, the following sentence occurs: 

‘Even Billy, he complained of the excessive heat, 
and the court adjourned.” We presume ‘ Even 
silly.” should be ‘ Eventually.’ I do not think the 
luckless telegraphist meant any irreverence, al- 
though the juc ge trying the Tichborne case is Sir 
William Bovill.” 

AN Oregon paper protests that in speaking of the 
cantata of “Esther,” it really didn’t mean to say 
Haman was a bold, excellent man; it wrote him 


| down only a bold, exultant man, and it apologizes to 





Haman, his heirs, and assigns, for the sad misprint. 





_*On the contract for one hundred concerts in Ame- 
rica, Nilsson cleared $120,000, and Max Strakosech 
$20,000." 

This is $1200 for each night of performance. As 
Miss Nilsson usually sings three songs, this would 
be $00 a song. We respectfully ask, is not this too 
much? If the price of tickets were reduced to $ 
this would give her $600 each performance, and that, 
we think, fully good pay. 

_GopEy’s Lapy’s Boox.—The current number is 
lively and interesting, as usual, especially to ladies 
who take an interest in making their own and their 
children’s dresses. There is also much of value to 
housekeepers. The fashion-plates and diagrams are 
numerous, and the directions for their use copious 
In the literary department are some very good things. 
A very pretty song, “* The Charity Child,” opens the 
number. The excellent publisher of this magazine 
never was more successful than at present in satis- 
fying the public.—Jnquirer, Philadelphia, Penn. 

DOoEs A Fox REASON ?—A case is mentioned where 
a fox was chained up, and near him were some 
chickens out of reach of his chain. Some corn was 
thrown to him one day, and that not being a luxury 
he appreciated, he picked off some of the grains, 
and threw them within reach of his chain. The 
chickens drew near to get the corn, anc he pounced 
on the chickens. 

IF a woman were to change her sex, of what re- 
ligion would she be? A he-then. 
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Tue New York Tribune has the following to say 
of “ rejected” communications :— 

“A great majority of all people who know how to 
read and write—besides many who certainly do not 
know how to write—are possessed, at some period of 
their lives, with a morbid impulse to contribute to 
the newspapers. They are persuaded that any man 
can write a leader, if he chooses, and that the faculty 
of saying what the people want to hear, in a style 
suited both to the subject and the audience, comes 
by nature to all graduates of a district school. It is 
an amiable hallucination which repeated failures 
and rebuffs are rarely able to dispel. We remember 
the case of an anonymous correspondent who must 
have sent at least filty articles, intended for the edi- 
torial page, and on occasions of public excitement 
used sometimes to send two ina single day. Not a 
line of his copy ever got into print, but he persevered, 
and no doubt he is pestering some newspaper now. 
The young persons who believe they have a mission 
to write verses, the women who want to support 
themselves by selling “*compositions” to magazines, 
and the scores of people with bees in their Donnets 
who visit editors’ offices with ponderous essays on 
incomprehensible subjects, are still more serious af- 
flictions than the mere amateur publicists Now, 
more than ninety per cent. of the articles offered for 
acceptance at a newspaper office come from these 
different classes of people. They write for their own 
benefit, not for the editor’s. Their contributions are 
not wanted; on the contrary, they are a nuisance. 
We cannot see upon what ground an editor is ex- 
pected to expend time and trouble taking care of 
rubbish that is left on his premises against his 
wishes.” 

The above article is peculiarly adapted to those 
who send articles to magazines. When most things 
have been tried and failed, then women take to 
writing stories. They send a long letter about their 
difficulties. Most of this class state that it is a first 
effort, but all wanting to know how much will you 
give. Now, once for all, we do not judge an article 
by the letter, and therefore a long epistle is useless, 
and damages the writer. 


BEGGING-LETTER IMPOSTERS now-a-days exhibit an 





amount of skill in the manner of their importunities | 


which raises the concoction of their letters almost 
intoanart. Not discouraged by their frequent want 
af success, nor by the fact that the paper basket is 
often the recipient of the details of their woes, they 
adopt and act upon the motto “ Try again,” till peo- 
ple really begin to feel that perseverance such as 
theirs deserves the success which sometimes rewards 
it. 

We are all in the habit of saying, and of hearing it 
said, “If such energy had only been displayed in a 
respectable manner, What good results might have 
been attained!’ Insaying this, we forget that there 
are persons who seem to be incapable of exercising 
ingenuity in the pursuit of any but the most crooked 
ways; but that in these they will toil with an energy 
which no good object would ever cause them to ex- 
hibit, however desirable such an exhibition might 
be. 

A CORRESPONDENT thus speaks of Queen Victoria’s 
court breakfasts in Buckingham Palace Park :— 

“On these occasions the queen walks about very 
smiling and chipper, with a white cap that looks like 
a French bonne’s over her head, and the widow's 
weeds a thought lightened bya ceneecten here and 
there of white lace er crape. The breakfasts take 
place in the afternoon at half-past four o’clock, and 
the ladies attend in a costume gotten up expressly 
for the occasion. They gossip and chatter in groups 
on the sward, while the pove tame in uniform, and 
Stars, and garters, quiz them in a highly aristocratic 
way, or discuss politics in the arbors. The little 
Princess of Wales, in particular, is very lively and 
popular on these occasions, and has a sprightly air 
which neither the well-known propriety and haughti- 


Hess of her royal mamma, or the indifference of her | onsis : 
| a little ‘dying,’ and a deal of lying. 


big lazy husband seems to have dampened,” 








ANCIENT GRAVESTONES.—In the old cemetery at 
Pemberton, N. J., are to be found gravestones bear- 
ing date 1749, and so erumbled as to be illegible. 
One of later date bears this inscription :— 

“Stop! passing stranger, learn thy awful doom: 

Ah! why that solemn and dejected air? 

Is death so awful that thou fear’st the tomb? 
_Or life so sweet that thou wouldst not leave its care? 
The man who fears his God dreads not the grave ; 

Nor’s life so sweet when future bliss is sure ; 
Religion is the only power can save— 

*Tis that alone can heavenly joys procure.” 

This reads more like a sermon than an epitaph, 
and contrasts strongly in its solemnity with the more 
cheerful, and certainly more practical, advice a de- 
parted spouse is made to give to her husband on her 
tombstone :— 


*O Johnny, my husband, 

Don't weep for your Lou; 

I aim happier here 
Than I could be with you. 

Your sorrows and troubles 
Will vanish with life, 

3e kind to our children, 
And get a new wife.” 


There is nothing to indicate how far “ Johnny” 
followed this advice, and we shall not offer any coft- 
jectures. Here is a confession which young women 
who disfigure themselves and destroy their health 
may read with profit:— 

“Here sleeps a proud and stylish lass, 
Who dearly loved her looking-glass ; b 
Tight-lacing killed the thoughtless maid, 
And laid her in an early grave.” 

The rhyme of this is as questionabie as is the 
grammar of the following:— 

“Poor Martha Shiell has gone away; 

Her would if her could, but her couldn’t, stay ; 

Her had 2 bad legs and a baddish cough ; 

It was her 2 bad legs that carried her off.” 


That the satire which has always made the disct- 
ples of Esculapius its object sometimes finds a voice 
“e’en from the tomb,” is proven by this inscription 
in an English burial-ground :— 

*“ Here lies Dr. Chard, 
Who filled the half of this churchyard.” 

But that deatlf comes without doctors, we are 
reminded by what we are told on the tomb of one 
John Proctor :— 

* Here lies John Proctor, 
Who lived and died without a doctor.” 


THE New York Galazy has the following on Wed- 
ding Presents:— 

“Our remarks on wedding presents have been 
productive of much correspondence, containing inci- 
dents, hints, and criticisms. One cotrespondent tells 
us of a lady who, considering herself not called upon 
to contribute more than a pair of imitation saltcellars 
to a silver wedding, bravely wrote PLATED in large 
letters on the card accompanying the case. Another 
narrates how a gentleman, having nothing better(!) 
to offer a bride than a valuable picture, sent it, with 
a quasi-apologetic letter. A third holds that the 
Emersonian theory may be carried toofar. ‘Fancy,’ 
he says, ‘alla bridegroom’s verse-making acquaint- 
ance inundating him with their productions—literally 
inundating, when we consider the wishy-washy cha- 
racter of such performances! A misogynist might 
parody a well-known saying, and suggest that_this 
would add tothe horrors of marriage. Lord Ches- 
terfield, when told that a certain poet intended to 
write his epitaph, politely observed that it was a 
temptation to commit suicide; but would the pros- 
pect of being epithalamized by some of oug bards— 
say the author of “ Katherina’—be generally re- 
garded as a temptation to commit matrimony?” 





A crtsty old bachelor says that “love is a wretched 
business, consisting of a little siching, a little crying, 
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RENTS IN PARIS.—The question of the rents is now 
a great and awful one amongst the Parisians, and 
has involved itself in a complication as inextricable 
as the brain of an unpaid landlord or an insolvent 
tenant could ever have fabricated. The decree now 
is that every tenant who has suffered loss or incon- 
venience during the sieges can bring his case before 
a juge de paix, and his three quarters of unpaid rent 
will be reduced or their payment postponed, accord- 
ing to the settlement of his suit; but as not only 
shopkeepers—to whom this decree seems especially 
to be directed—but also workmen, clerks, journal- 
ists, literary men, lawyers, dectors, actors, artists, 
teachers, and pretty well everyone else, have sus- 
tained inconvenience and losses, and are more ina 
position to require lower rents than to begin paying 
old ones off, it bids fair to be some time before these 
elaims can be brought to an end. Indeed, it has 
been made out that, seeing the number of juges de 
paix and the number of tenants, and supposing each 
claim were to occupy but half an hour's examina- 
tion, it would take seventeen years and five months 
to reach the end of the list! Everyone who desires 
to take advantage of this decree must enter his name 
at the mairie of his arrondissement. Those whose 
rents are under 600 francs were to do this before 
July 1, and the numbers that flowed to the mairies 
were enormous. At the fourteenth arrondissement 
alone more than 23,000 persons entered their names. 





A scHOOL teacher asked a new boy “who made 
the glorious universe?” but the boy couldn't tell; so 
the teacher got a rawhide and told the boy if he 
didn’t tell he would whip him. The boy looked at 
the whip and snivelled out: “* Please, sir, I did; but 
I won't do it again!” & 

Another school boy was asked, “ Who made the 
glorious hills with which this village is surrounded?” 
The reply was; “ He did not know as they had only 
lately moved in the place?” 

Miss E. STUART PHELPs, writing in the IJnde- 
pendent, thinks a reason for the mental inferioriiy 
of woman is to be found in the amount of intellect 
that is wasted upon the preparation and preserva- 
tion of her dress. Taking this for her text, she goes 
on in the following impetuous style:— 


“T once saw a young lady ride the whole way from 
Portiand to Boston in the cars without once leaning 
back against the cushioned seat, so that she should 
not tumble her black silk sash. A barber told me 
that he ‘curled a young lady’ once for a ball, and 
she had two hundred and forty-seven curls when she 
was done. ‘And I began at ten o’clock in the morn- 
ing, and [never got through with her till nine o'clock 
at night! Doctor Dio Lewis tells of a being who put 
four hundred and twenty-five (I think) yards of trim- 
ming upon one single dress. Four hundred and 
twenty-five yards! Conceive of the Hon. Charles 
Sumner or Professor Longfellow in four hundred and 
twenty-five yards of trimming! Imagine the speech 
on San Domingo or the Psalm of Life written in a black 
silk sash tied in a snarl to the author’s coat tails, he 
pausing at every classic metaphor, or at the close of 
each moral stanza, to see if he had tumbled himself 
behind. Fancy Brown-Seequard at a consultation 
in two hundred and forty-seven curls. Picture him 
timing the pulse of a dying man with one hand, and 
tightening his hairpins with the other.” 

After contrasting very racily the apparel of woman 
with that of man, she concludes by saying that the 
use of dress is his, the fuss is hers. And even about 
the beauty she hesitates, for though man is not a 
graceful being, yet in this cultivated year of our 
Lord, one thousand eight hundred and seventy-one, 
his very stove-pipe hat and sack coat yield the field 
to the unparalleled, and unapproached, and unap- 
proachable deformity of woman’s attire. 


Next month our advertisement for 1872 will ap- 
pear. New novelties will be announced. 


ANY person who has seen Mrs. Waller in that most 
dismal tragedy, ‘* The Duchess of Malti,” wiil appre- 
| ciate the following :— 


“T was an orchestra once for ten minutes, and af- 
forded great satisfaction. Let me tell you all about 
it. Itwas in Troy some years ago. Mrs. Waller, the 
excellent tragedienne, Was playing that child of the 
Dismal Swamp, *‘ The Duchess of Malfi,’ and a dark 
and desperate piece it is. After a series of awful 
disasters the unhappy duchess very properly goes 
out of her head. She is confined in a madhouse, and 
one act of the play transpires in this madhouse ; and 
during entire scenes the groans and cries of the de- 
mented are heard outside. 

“ To do this accompaniment in shape, the manager 
had the orchestra, all able-bodied Dutchmen, who 
were usually in the music-room playing penny-ante 
when not ‘rung in,’ at this mad juncture gathered in 
the green-room under the stage. A hole was bored 
in the ceiling above, and a string attached to the 
prompter’s desk was depended throughit. Insolemn 
conclave sat the Dutchmen—one with the string in 
his hand—and as the prompter tugged it each one 
for himself sent up a dismal howl that lifted the 
hairs of the listeners in front. One night, during 
the ‘Duchess of Malfi’ run, I strayed into the green- 
room and enjoyed the wild beast show, as I called 
the howling musicians. Between one batch of how!s 
and another quite an interval occurred. During this 
| interval one by one the sufferers dropped out. Iwas 
| perched under a gaslight, deep in some novel of 
that period, when the string commenced to wriggle 
violently. All the demented were gone, the wails of 
the dammed were expected. I Jet one or two awful 
shrieks, thinking it might help *em up stairs, or 
bring the stray howlers back on duty. 

“One pair of lungs wasn’t enough; the string kept 
thrashing up and down, when my eyes lit on the 
biggest brass tooter I ever saw, left by one of the 
| renegades. No sooner seen than I tackled it. I lost 
| sight of the string; I lost the power of hearing with 
my first blast. Mrs. Waller said, as she knelt on the 
stage above me: ‘Hark! hear ye not, how sighing 
on the wind comes the wail of the lost spirits?” She 
yvaused for the wail. I did my level best, and lifted 
1er six inches off the boards with my first blast. 
That seemed to inspire me. I ignored the stops 
that might have cramped my great achievements 
but bidding farewell to all my fears of rupturec 
| blood vessels, or total deafness, or future punish- 
ment, I let out that which was most within me, and 
have never had a stomach-ache since. But the 
audience—they roared, and the manager cursed, and 
Mrs. Waller flew down the green-room stairs. There 
I was absorbed in my tremenduous performance, 
oblivious of all beside the success of my musical 
efforts. The manner in which my orchestral essay 
was received closed my career as a feminine wind 
instrumentalist.” 


I HATE A FOOL. 


I HATE a fool like pizen, 
Bad as I hate a thief, 
And hate a liar, for they all 
Bring other folks ter grief; 
I hate a nosing gossip, 
Whose nasty, pryin’ snout 
Pokes inter people’s business, 
Ter ferret su’thin’ out. 
I hate their pizen scandal 
No matter how it’s fixed— 
With guesses, lies, and hearsays 
Benevolently mixed, 
And dealt out free as water 
In long November rains— 
And may the king of brimstone 
Reward ’em for their pains. 
Tallers hate a drunkard, 
A loafer, and a fop; 
And hate a kid-glove dandy, 
Whose brains are soft as pop; 
I hate deceit and fawning, 
And hate like all possessed 
A snarling, jawing temper 
That gives nobody rest. 
SALLY GERUSHA STOKES. 


“*T CAME near selling my boots the other day,” said 


Scuttle to a friend. “ How so?” “ Well, I had them 
| haif-soled.” 
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GLOVES.—In some northern countries there exists 
a custom for brides, on thelr wedding-day, to present 
a pair of gloves of her own manufacture to each in- 
vited guest; aud woe betide the unlucky bride who 
neglects a single one, for his or her revenge would 
follow the young wife throughout her whole life, 


however distant her home might be. To provide, 
therefore, for the utmost emergency, a girl begins 


early in life to lay by dozens and dozens of gloves of 
her own knitting ready for the eventful day. In 
most countries it is still customary to give white 
gloves to menials on a wedding-day, but these need 
not be worked. stitehed, or knitted by the bride’s 
own fair fingers. It is also usui ul to give gloves ata 
christening ; and abroad, especially in Switzerland, 
it is the godmother who presents them, rather re- 
versing the laws of gallantry. 

The custom of giving gloves at funerals is also very 
old, though now it is generally restricted to the 
mourners. Thus, in almost every age and country, 
the glove has been linked with love, marriage, birth, 
and death. It has also formed the theme of many a 
romance and poem; and it has more than once 
roved a powerful instrument of revenge in the 
1ands of jealousy and hatred; poisoned gloves being 
at one time but too freque ntly used as the means 
whereby to dispose - a hated rival. The Medici 
knew the fatal secret, alas! too well, and pitilessly 
employed it to sate their cruel passions. 

Cosmetic gloves, with a thick lining of paste 
whereby to soften and whiten the hands, were also 
very much favored at one time, and, I believe, may 
still be had in these days, and are eagerly bought by 
some ladies, who regularly wear them at night, 
though where they are to be procured I cannot tell. 

But let us return to everyday life and to gloves as 
we find them. White kid glov ‘sshould be espec ially 
reserved for occasions of the greatest ceremony; on 
all other occasions they are ot put of place, common, 
and vulgar, and white gloves must never be of any 
material but kid. Next to white kid gloves, straw- 
colored jare the most dressy, for they.look almost 
white by night, and may be worn when white may 
not, for féfes, small evening parties, ete. Straw- 
evlored gloves have often played considerable parts 
in fashionable novels, just as gauntlets did in old ro- 
mances; and, since Pelham headed the list, every 
novelist for a leng period thought himself compelled 
to glove his heroes and heroines in straw-colored 
kids. But lavender has now usurped the place of 
Straw, especially with gentlemen, who even have 
occasionally the bad taste to dance in them. I say 
bad taste, because every custom must be in bad 
taste, however fashionable it may be, if it be pro- 
ductive of damage or injury to others, and though 
gentlemen may not generally Know it, lavender kid 
gloves often spoil their partner's dresses, who fre- 
quently cannot wear a second time a dress body 
after it has been held by hands encased in lavender, 

Black gloves should only be worn in mour ning, nao 
never at any other time under any pretext whatever. 
Ladies who are forced to study economy may sélect 
useful dark shades for gloves, but never black, black 
gloves being exc lusively rese rved for mourning. It 
was Count d’Orsay, I think, who used to say that the 
sight of black gloves made him shudder. Apropos 
of Count d’Orsay, it is also said that he used to 
regularly wear four pairs of new gloves a day, of 
diferent quality and eolor, ac ‘ording to different 
times and places. Indeed, itisa popular belief on the 
continent that every English gentleman wears at least 
three pairs of new gloves a day. I must here con- 
fess my ignorance on this point, therefore can neither 
affirm nor deny it; should it be correct, however, I 
sheuld say that it must make a toler: ably unpleasant 
inroad into many a restricted income. 

“As a rule, gloves should always be a shade lighter 
than the dress with which they are worn—never 
darker. Dark gloves with light dresses aré most 
avensive to the e ye. 

To return to black gloves for a moment, I must 
here remark that abroad, where rules respecting 
mourning are much more strict than in England, 
black kid gloves are not allowed during the first 
stage of mourning. Black kid is shining, and = 
mourning should avoid all that shines; thus, black 
woollen gloves are alone allowed under these cireum- 
stances. At the Burgundian court gloves were not 
allowed at all during mourning. It would appear by 
that that gloves were considered entirely as objects 
of vanity, like powder and rouge, which likewise 
were prohibited during mourning. 

For general wear, neutral tints are the best for 
gieves, and, above all, the Swedish kid glove in its 





| Sey are not. The Germans, 





natural tan color. There is no glove like it for use- 
fulness, elegance, and economy. They may be worn 
at all hours and with all dresses, excepting evening 
dresses. 

In the event of embroidered gloves or mittens re- 
turning into fashion, it will be as well to remark 
here that embroidery should always correspond with 
the natural shape of the hand—flowers and symbols, 
such as two hands united, should be scrupuiously 
avoided. Lines and arabesques are the most appro- 
priate patterns for glove embroidery—lines tend to 
make the hand look narrow, and therefore are pre- 
ferred te any other style of working. 

The first requisite tor a glove is that it should fit 
well, therefore it ought to be cut according to the 
hand; in fact, the hands should be measured for 
gloves as the feet are for boots. In France it has 
long been customary to measure for gloves, and 
there are now a few establishments in London which 
adopt a similar fashion. 

The art of cutting out a glove is one especially ex- 
celled in by the French, and is most difficult in exe- 
cution. Indeed, there is an old proverb which says 
that it takes three kingdoms to make one glove; 
Spain to provide the kid, France to cut it out, and 
England to sew it. The French have a particular 
art in economical cutting, and can cut three pairs 
of gloves out of the same quantity of kid that an 
Englishman can scarcely cut two. Consequently 
French gloves ought to be cheaper than English, but 
though their kid is 

ipidly rivalling Spanish kid, and though they sew 
pe “well as the English, are quite ignorant of the art 
of cutting, conseque utly they are as yet unable to 
make good gloves 

Ifa glove. is not to d lisfigure a hand, it should be 
made of the softest and most elastic kid, that will 
lend itself to every natural movement of the hand; 
and the best color, as already stated, is the natur: ul 
light tan color of the kid itself. In former rom: untic 
days young ladies wore gloves the color they wished 
their hands to be, and tried to imitate the rosy-fin- 
gered goddess by wearing rose-colored gloves. But 
we are more matter-of-fact in these days, and, I 
think, more natural. 


SOMETHING WORTH KNowING.—It may not be gen- 
erally known to our readers that water, even salt 


| water, imbibed through the skin, appeases thirst as 


| of this subject, we quote the following from a 


| died; 


In illustration 
* Nar- 
rative of Captain Kennedy’s Losing his Vessel and 
his Distresses Afterward,” which was noticed in 
Dodsley’s Annual Register for 1769:— 

“T cannot conclude without making mention = 
the great advantage I re ceived from soaking m) 
clothes twice a day in salt water, and putting ‘the iid 
on Without wringing. It was considerabie time be- 
fore I could make the people comply with this meas- 
ure, although from seeing the good effect produced, 
they afterwards practiced it twice a day of their own 
aceord. To this discovery I may, with justice, at- 
tribute the preservation of my own life and six other 
persons, who must have perished if it had not been 
uit inuse. The hint was first communicated to me 
een the perusal of a treatise written by Dr. Lind, 
the water absorbed through the pores of the skin 
vroducing in every respect the same effect as would 
1ave resulted from the moderate drinking of any 
liquid. The saline particles, however, which re- 
mained in our clothes, became incrusted by the heat 
of the sun and that of our bodies, lacerating our 
skins, and being otherwise inconvenient; but we 
found that by washing out these particles, and fre- 
quently wetting our : lothes without wringing, twice 
in the course of ad ay, the skin became well in a 
short time. After these operations we es 
found that the violent drought went off, and the 
parched were cured in a few minutes after bathing 
and washing our clothes, and at the same time we 
found ourselves as much refreshed as if we had re- 
ceived some actual nourishment. Four persons in 
the boat who drank salt water went delirious and 
but those who avoided this and followed the 
above practice experienced no such symptoms.” 

THE “Besieged Resident,”’ an Englishman, says: 
“The Parisian is not a coward, but his individu: ality 
is so strongly developed that he objects to that in- 
dividuality being destroyed by some stray shot.” 


well as fresh water taken inwardly. 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 


BED FOR A DOLL’S HOUSE. 
CUT IN CARD-BOARD. 


Tuts must be made quite large. The back, roof, 
and curtains can be cut as Fig. 1: for the side cur- 
tains cut half through the dotted lines at the back of 
the card, and also for the top and front; and bend 
them all inwards, first cutting through the edges of 


Fig. 1. 




















the curtains, as in the pattern. Fig. 2 forms the 
foot of the bed. Fig. 3 forms the bottom; the dotted 
lines being all cut on the front of the card, and the 
sides and ends turned over will make the bottom; 


Fig. 2 


Ls NS) 











the sides and legs can be fixed together by a little 
gum, also the two ends to the back and front, The 
curtains, roof, back, top, and frent can be fixed to- 
gether also with a little gum, and pieces of paper on 
the inside. 

If you wish -to add a little finish to your bed, you 
can make a small cornice for the top, Fig. 4. For 
the front, cut half through the top dotted Jine on the 
face of the card, and the other at the back, and bend 
to the shape of steps, and fix the lesser end on to the 
top of the bed: then cut two of Fig. 5 in the same 
way for the two sides, and, fixing them in the same 
manner at endsof the top your bed will be complete. 


Should vou wish to paint this, it should be done 
before the ge parts are put together, as the 
d, of course, soften the gum or paste. 


moisture wou 











With the assistance of colors the effect of the real 
object can be obtained, and of course makes it more 
complete. But as it requires more skill to a 
neatly, it is not necessary that it should be colored 
at all; if the card-board is kept quite clean, it makes 
a very pretty toy as it is. 

AN English government report upon the working 
of the telegraph says :— 


* Difficulties have been gradually surmounted ; and 


Fig. 3. 
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Fig. 4. 
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the complaints of the public, which, of course, are 
more freely directed against a government depart- 
ment than against private companies, now amount 
to about one complaint to every six hundred mes- 
sages. About one-half of these complaints are for 
errors which arise on lines beyond the control of the 
post-office. Mr. Scudamore takesa quiet revenge on 
one complainant by telling his story. ‘I pointed out 
to him that in six out of seven cases the fault had oc- 
curred after or before the message left or reached 
the government lines. In acknowledging my letter 
he expressed a hope that Parliament would put an 
end to such erying abuses as soon as it met.’ Of 
course, the instruments do not always work per- 
fectly, and messages are sent in such curious lan- 
guage that there is sometimes no clue to a very silly 
and, to the sender of the message, a very obvious 
mistake. A gentleman telegraphed from London to 
his brother in the country to send a hack to the sta- 
tion. The signal for ? is four dots, the instrument 
made three dots, which stand for 3. When the gen- 
tleman got to the station, he found that his wonder- 
ing brother had sent hima sack. Now, if instead of 
hack he had used the word horse, the telegraph clerk 
would have seen at once that the s was wrong, and 
the mistake would have been corrected. A firm in 
London telegraphed, ‘Send rails ten foot lengths.’ 
The signals for t and e are a dash and a dot, but the 
instrument made two dots, the signal for 7, so the 
message was delivered, ‘Send rails in foot lengths.” 
Here again, if the firm in writing their telegram had 
written it grammatically, and had not foolishly 
omitted the word ‘in,’ the mistake would have been 
detected and corrected.” 

HORSEJOCKEYS smust be looking up in England:— 

“ Baron-Rothschild, of London, has presented his 
jockey, Tom French, who won the late Derby races 
or him, the sum of $5000, and besides allowed him 
an annuity-of $1000,” 
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EARLY SPRING FLOWERS. 

OvR illustration represents the pretty Snowdrop, 
“in habit white and plain,” the first of all flowers 
to herald the approach of spring. Long before any 
other flower it shoots up its slender stem, and dis- 
plays its white drooping 
corols, while the spotless 
snow still covers the shady 
recesses of the garden; 
then follows the Crocus 
with its varied tints of 
yellow, white, blue, and 
Striped; the fragrant Hya- 
cinth, the showy Tulip, the 
Jasmine-secented Jonquil 
and Narcissus, the stately 
Crown Imperial, the Iris 
the Convallaria, or Lily of 
the Valley, with its slender 
stems set with tiny bells, 
—— the most delicious 
odor. All these, with many 
others, belong to the bulb- 
ous-rooted section of the 
vegetable kingdom, are 
perfectly hardy, and are so 
easily cultivated that the 
mere novice in gardening 
need not fail in growing them; the only requisites 
being good sound bulbs, a light sandy soil, and 
anting at the proper season, which is between the 
ee of October and before the ground freezes. In 
DREER’s New Illustrated Catalogue of Bulbs, we 
find the following assortment, which can be recom- 
mended for its great variety, the greater part being 
adapted for either Garden or House Culture. Price, 
per assortment, $10; half assortment, $5 50. 

12 Choice named Hyacinths, for forcing. 
6 Mixed double Hyacinths, for garden. 
6 “ single Hyacinths, for garden. 





g > = Tulips, for garden. 
Be double Tulips, for garden. 
“9 ‘ 


6 “ parrot Tulips, for garden. 
12 Due Van Tho! Tulips, double and single. 
50 Crocus, assorted colors. 

12 Iris, = ye 

6 Jonquils, double and single. 

6 Polyanthus Narcissus, assorted. 
12 Narcissus, double and single. 

12 Snowdrops, “ 3 ry 

6 Senunculen, assorted colors. 

6 Anemones, a Ms 

6 Saffron Crocus, autumn flowering. 

6 Lily of the Valley. 

2 Lilium Auratum. 

2 Japan Lilies, spotted. 

2 Crown Imperials. 

2 Fritillaria Meleagris. 

2 Scilla Siberica. 

All the above will be carefully packed and for- 
witrded by mail free at the price named. Those who 
wish to make their own selection should send for his 
eatalogue, which contains, besides a full descriptive 
list of bulbs, winter-flowering plants, Camellias, Car- 
nations, Roses, New Geraniums, Fuchsias, Hardy 
Flowering Shrubs, Vines, and Creepers, Evergreens, 
Small Fruits, Grape Vines, Fancy Flower-pots, Bulb 
Glasses, Rustic Work, and beautifully illustrated 
with engravings and colored plates of Hyacinths and 
Herstine’s New Hardy Raspberry. Address 

Henry A. DREER, Seedsman and Florist, 

714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Tris ts Ricu.—‘“ The divinity hedging royalty in 
these days does not amount to much, but such as itis, 
it renders the life of the Marquis of Lorne somewhat 
unenviable. The Prince of Wales utterly refuses to 
receive his sister’s husband as a member of the royal 
fainily, and at the state ball, recently, gave orders 
that the marquis should not be admitted at the royal 
entrance. He was accordingly refused admittance, 
and the princess declined to enter except with her 
husband, saying that her place was where he was. 
The marquis would not take the princess in by the 
general public entrance, and the result was that they 
did not attend the ball.” 


The idea of that fat, bald-headed, dissolute young 
man preventing a decent man, and that man the 
husband of his sister from entering except at a cer- 
tainentrance! If Lorne had cut the Prince of Wales, 
we would not have wondered at it. 





THREE CHOICE AND BEAUTIFUL STEEL ENGRAY- 
INGS:— 


No. 1. “ BED-Time.” A mother with her sleeping 


| babe in her arms, carrying it lovingly up to its nightly 


| is clambering up the stairs before her. 


resting-place. An older child, itself almost a baby, 
: This is the 
picture ; and the artist has given it a tender interest 
that appeals to every mother’s heart, and to the heart 
of every lover of children. In “THE ANGEL OF 


| PEACE,” the babe is borne to its heavenly rest; in 
| this to its nightly slumber. 


Apart from the subject of this beautiful engraving, 
it has rare excellence as a work of art, and is a great 
favorite among picture buyers. 

No. 2 “THE ANGEL OF PEACE.” This picture 
represents an angel bearing a lovely child, passing 
over a slee ing city. The soft light of a crescent 
moon and the firmament of stars rest upon the city 
and its peaceful inhabitants like a benediction. It 
is one of the tenderest and most beautiful creations 
of art, worthy to take its place on the walls of any 
parlor in the land. 

No. 3. “THE WREATH OF IMMORTELLES.” As a 
work of art, this exquisite picture is beyond criti- 
cism. It represents two children bearing a wreath 
of immortelles to place it upon the grave of their 


| mother. The picture is full of sweet and tender in- 
| terest, and will win its way to every heart. The 





| A. GODEY. 


original is one of the most charming pictures of the 
season. 


We have arrangements with the publishers of 
these charming pictures that enable us to send them 
by mail toour subscribers at $1 each; or twoof them 
for $1.75; or the three for $2.25. Pictures like these 
cannot be bought of any print seller for less than $5 
each. We recommend all of our readers who desire 
fine pictures to secure copies of these. Address L. 
A. GODEY, Philadelphia. 

Is A LOBSTER A WILD ANIMAL? :— 

“At the last Exeter, English, Assizes there was a 
case on the calendar which usefully illustrated the 
uncertainty attending the legal definition of a wild 
animal. The prisoner, # -fisherman, was charged 
with stealing a lobster, by abstracting it from the 
‘pot’ of a fellow fisherman, the said ‘pot’ being sunk 
in the English Channel off the coast of Devon. The 
counsel for the defence raised the objection that the 
lobster was a wild animal, and therefore a criminal 
information could not be maintained. The judge 
ruled that a lobster was not a wild animal, but con- 
siderable time was wasted in argument before ite 
legal status of the crustacean was fixed. A still 
more curious instance of the difficulty has arisen 
in the same county. A swarm of bees alighted in 
a lane near the residence of a farmer named Pidsiey 
who straightway hived them. A neighbor named 
Lianville declared that the bees were his, and, shak- 
ing them out of Pidsley’s hive into his own, carried 
them away. Pidsley sued in the County Court for 
the recovery of the value of the bees, and the judge, 
Mr. Serjeant Petersdorff, after hearing all the evi- 
dence, said it would be necessary to withhold his 
judgment till next court, ‘there being a variety of 
points that suggested themselves to his mind with 
reference to the ownership of wild animals.’, The 
possibility of bees being regarded as wild animals 
was a new light for the Devonshire bee-masters.” 

FREIGHT ON LETTERS AND PREMIUM ON DRAFTS.— 
Subscribers will please understand that when they 
send their letters by an express company they must 
pay the freight, and those who send drafts must pay 
the premium. We advise subscribers to remit a 
post-office order or a draft payable to the order of L. 
The rates for postal money orders as 


| established by law are as follows:— 


| $30 and up to $0, the charge shall be 20 cents; 


1 


“The postal money order system established by 
law provides that no money order shall be issued for 
any sum less than $1 nor more than $%. All persons 
who receive money orders are required to pay there- 
for the following charges or fees, viz: For an order 
for $1 or for any larger sum, but not exceeding 224 
the sum of 10 cents shall be charged and exacted by 
the postmaster giving such order; for an order of $20 
and up to $30, the charge will be 15 cents; more than 
over 
$40 and up to $50, the charge shal! be 25 cents.” 
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SUBURBAN RESIDENCE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by Isaac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 


Jormeriy 430 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, 





,. THE above design is in the Gothic style. It is well 

yr’ adapted for a parsonage, and makes a very airy 

wie house. Built in a proper situation, it will present a 

good effect, and add beauty to the scenery. The 

above was built of frame weather beards, nicely 

finished inside, at a cost of about $7000. It contains 
inside shutters and all the modern conveniences. 

- We have recently received a patent for a new 

mode of hanging so blinds,’ doing away with 

1e slats by the substitution of a 

small brass bar that runs up the stiles. The whole is 

moved by a lever upon a master slat. They look 





the bar that moves t 





very beautiful, and are free to look through, and can 
be cleaned as easily as tight shutters, and take up 
less room in the boxes by one inch in its depth. We 
have these strips manufactured in lengths thirty-six 
feet long, and builders can eut them off to suit dif- 
ferent heights. A large number of them are already 
in use, as no lady will have those of the wooden strip, 
hung by little staples, after they have seen these. 
They are nice, and easily made, and much less liable 


to get out of repair. 





Yoo porch. 


FIRST STORY. I bath-room, 7 by 8 feet. 


“A PRACTICAL and intelligent down-East farmer 
expresses the opinion that the famous Farmers’ 
Club of New York city, which so often sends out its 
wordy-wise and often ridiculous advice and in- 
struction, is composed of doctors without patients, 
lawyers without clients, and clergymen without 
parishes.” 


We should like to know how many others than 
farmers.compose our Farmers’ clubs. 

So long has your Book charmed our lonely hearth 
and blessed our fireside, that it seems as though no 
other magazine can ever fill its place. M. 


When properly made, they 
close so tight that all air and dust are excluded. All 
who have seen them agree in giving them the pre- 
ference over the old method. 

First Floor.—A main hall, 9 feet wide; B pater, 
15 by 20 feet; C sitting-room, 13 by 21 feet; D « 
room, 14 by 14 feet; E kitchen, 11 by 14 feet; F front 


Second Floor.—G study, 9 by 12 feet ; H chambers; 


ining- 








SECOND STORY. 


“THe New York Evening Mail says that when 
people give dancing parties they ought not to be so 


| anxious to show their carpets, as to put down their 


crash. The writer says he was at an elegant recep- 
tion a short time ago where dancing was perfectiy 
unenjoyable on account of the heavy pile of velvet 
earpet, new for the occasion.” 

We can’t see the difference, because people now 
don’t dance, and it is as easy to walk over a carpet 
as over crash. 

J itil 

FRUGAL landlady of boarding-house: ‘Coming 
home to dinner, Mr. Brown?” Hearty boarder: 
“Well, perhaps; if I don't feel hungry.” 
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A BEAUTIFUL smile is to the feminine countenance 
what the sunbeam is to the landscape. It embel- 
lishes an inferior face and redeems an ugly one, A 
smile, however, should not become habitual—in- 
siptdity is the result; nor should the mouth break 
into a smile on one side, the other remaining passive 
and unmoved, for this imparts an air of deceit 
and grotesqueness tothe face. A disagreeable smile 
distorts the line of beauty, and is more repulsive 
than a frown. There are many kinds of smiles, each 
having a distinctive character; some announce 
goodness and sweetness; others betray sarcasm, 
hitterness, and pride; some soften the countenance 
by their languishing tenderness; others brighten it 
by brilliant and spiritual vitality. Gazing and pout- 
ing before a mirror cannot aid in acquiring beautiful 
smiles half so well as toturn the gaze inward; watch 
that the heart keeps unsullied from reflection of 
evil, and illumined and beautified by sweet thoughts. 


AN enthusiast upon cranberries writes :— 


“The acid of the cranberry is so decidedly bene- 
ficial in all bilious affections, by its stimulating 
effects upon the liver, that attention to its culture 
should be encouraged. One acre of land, suitably 
prepared, will yield two hundred and fifty dollars’ 
worth of cranberries. The cranberry is a utifui 
evergreen and grows thriftily. It can be kept all 
winter, and may be so trained to grow from flower- 
pots as to be beautifully ornamental to the parlor 
and dining-room through all seasons of the year. 
They will grow in any ordinary room, without 
special attention, and the berry will remain on the 
stem until the flowering for another crop. It flour- 
ishes further north than any other bast, ripening on 
Bushman Island, on the western slope of Greenland, 
in latitude seventy-six.” 

SEVERE PUNISHMENT.—The London Graphic 
says :— 

“John Bernard, a private of the Royal Marines, 
was on Tuesday sentenced by court martial at Devon- 
port to eighteen months’ hard labor, and to dismissal 

rom the service for throwing down his belt in a con- 
temptuous manner when ordered to take it off by 
his captain.” 

PRETTY Goop Dog Story.—Boston has a dog 
story. A dog followed a man to Paris, and becomin 
Marmed at the attitude of the French ple toward 
canines, started for home, and arrived all safe, hav- 
ing made the journey on foot and alone. It is said 
that when he arrived in Boston there was not a dry 
hair on him, and he tasted just as salty as a codfish. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


ApprREss “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godey, 
Philadelphia.” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi. 
e 


8s. 
»...) some attended to unless the cash accompa- 
es 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
% post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be sent by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be particular, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
mace out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their uest at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

Mrs. C. H. M.—Sent pattern July 19th. 

I. M. B. & Co.—Sent pattern 19th. 

Mrs. A. P. S.—Sent pattern 19th. 

Mrs. J. F.—Sent pattern 19th. 

G. B. G.—Sent lead comb 25th. 

Mrs. B. E. A.—Sent lead comb 25th. 

Mrs. E. R. L.—Sent silk by express 25th. 

W. H. R. W.—Sent goods by steamer 25th. 

Mrs. C. E. J.—Sent articles by express August Ist. 

Mrs. J. M. McC.—Sent articles by express Ist. 

Mrs. H. K. 8.—Sent jet gouty by express Ist. 

Mrs. H. A. F. G.—Sent lead comb 1st. 
> aes R. C. B.—Sent infant’s patterns by express 
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Mrs. C. B.—Sent dress goods by express 3d. 

we C. H. G.—Sent infant’s wardrobe by express 
. 

Mrs. J. M.—Sent cloak by express 15th. 

Mrs. C. P.—Sent bonnet by express 23d. 

Mrs. M. C. H.—Sent jewelry 23d. 

Mrs. 8. E. F.—Sent infant’s pattern 234. 

H. G.—Sent lead comb 23d. 

Maria.—No metal spoons should be employed in 
beating or stirring the ingredients of cakes ; wooden 
spoons should be used. : 

Jane.—To prevent your starch from sticking, 
sprinkle in a little fine salt when boiling. 

M. 8.—Use no cosmetic but that of exercise, pure 
air, and a —_ y, healthful spirit. 

Rebecca.—It wonld certainly be of benefit to your 
family that you should understand the making and 
applying of fomentations, lecehes, poultices, warm 

hs, and similar things. 

Mayfiower.—We do not pretend to tell your cha- 
racter by the handwriting; and our advice to you is 
not to believe in those who do. 

Flora.—Sapphire is a bright dark blue. 

Gertrude.—Guard against reading too much or too 
rapidly. Read rather with attention; lay the book 
often down; impress on your mind what you have 
read, and reflect upon it. By following these rules 
you will succeed. 

Matilda.—We can send you any number of the 
Book you may require by forwarding to our address 
twenty-five cents. 

Bessy.—Get your father to ask what he means. If 
he regards you only as a friend, he is preventing 
you having the chance of other offers. ’ 

Molly.—Flirtation is not sufficient ground for di- 
vorce. But it is not good conduct on the part of 
either, and creates a Palous thaf causes unhappi- 
ness in the household. Be advised and stop it. 

Anna.—The hair is more likely to grow if it is not 
curled or crimped ; it should be untied and brushed 
out with a soft brush every night. 

Aliee.—You should certainly remove your gloves at 


dinner. 
Fashions. 


— 


NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Editress of the Fashion Department wiil 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials for dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mantil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express te any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of A, 


ey, Esq. 

No Coder will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as ee accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, eomplexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

Vhen goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 
here genes the purchase ; therefore, no articles wiil 
be taken back. hen the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 

The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of the trans- 
actions ; and whether the person sending the order, 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s BOOK, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 








DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of brown silk poplin, made 
with two skirts; the lower one trimmed with a single 
row of fringe; the upper one plaited in the back, 
and trimmed with fringe. Postillion basque, trimmed 
to correspond. Brown hat, trimmed with velvet of 
a lighter shade and feather. 

Fig. 2—House dress of green silk, made with two 
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skirts; the lower oue trimmed with one plaited 
flounce, with a band of velvet through it; the upper 
one with a narrow plaiting. Plain corsage; open 
sleeves. Black velvet jacket waist, cut low square 
in the neck, and without any sleeves. 

Fig. 3.—Visiting dress of heavy purple silk, made 
with two skirts, each trimmed with a ruffie, with 
three rows of plaiting above, with a velvet band 
below them. Black silk cloak, lined and trimmed 
with lace and velvet. White silk bonnet, trimmed 
with black lace, purple feathers, and white flounces. 

Fig. 4.—House dress of claret-colored poplin, made 
with two skirts, trimmed with ruffles. Postillion 
basque, trimmed with ruffle and rows of narrow vel- 
vet; open sleeves. 

Fig. 5.—Dress of blue serge, trimmed with plaited 
ruffies of the same and velvet. Black silk overskirt 
and basque of heavy corded silk, trimmed with lace 
and velvet. Black velvet bonnet, trimmed with biue 
feather and velvet. 

Fig. 6.—Suit for boy of six years old of navy blue 
cloth, made with a loose blouse, trimmed with vel- 
vet, slightly open at the throat, with revers of velvet. 
Felt hat, trimmed with velvet. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—House dress of biack silk, trimmed with 
white lace ; the overskirt is turned back and fastened 
in the back; plain corsage, trimmed with lappels; 
open sleeves. The underskirt in front is of crimson 
silk, and is trimmed with one deep rufiie and five 
small plaited ones above it. 

Fig. 2—Black silk underskirt, trimmed with bias 
folds of black and white striped silk. Upper skirt 
and waist of silk to match the trimming, made very 
bouffant in the back, and trimmed with a narrow 





ruffie. Bonnet. ef black velvet, trimmed with white | 


flowers. 

Fig. 3—Walking dress of blue Cashmere, made 
with two skirts; the lower one plain, the upper one 
trimmed with velvet. Basque waist, bound with 
veivet; coat sleeves. Biue velvet bonnet, trimmed 
with white flowers and blue ribbon. 

Fig. 4.—Walking dress of purple silk poplin, made 
with two skirts, both trimmed with a ruffie and puff 
of darker silk. Plain corsage ; open sleeves, trimmed 


to correspond with skirt. Gray felt hat, trimmed | 


with purple velvet and veil. 

Fig. 5—Dress of brown and black striped silk, 
trimmed with three ruffles of black silk, headed by 
a bias band of the striped silk likedress. Black silk 
cloak, trimmed with folds of the same and passe- 
menterie tassels; open sleeves. Brown silk bonnet, 
trimmed with feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for little girl of white piqué, cloak of 
black velvet, trimmed with silk braid and fringe. 
White felt hat, trimmed with a black feather and 
velvet. 


MODE OF FOLDING VARIOUS ARTICLES OF 
DRESS FOR PACKING. 

It is of great importance to understand how to fold 
up articles of dress so that they may not be injured 
by being packed up. Some general rules may be laid 
down from which our readers may acquire this use- 
ful art. In order to feld up any dress, mantle, or 
jacket, it should be laid flat on a table or bed, the 
right side uppermost, and all the seams smoothed 
down, the flounces, frills, bows, etc., carefully ar- 
ranged. It is further desirable to have always at 
hand a sufficient quantity of soft paper to lay be- 
tween the folds of silk, satin, or velvet articles, to 
cover the buttons, or fill up any hollow spaces. Care 
must also be taken to fold each article so that it fits 





| 


into the box or basket which is to hold it; so that it 
may lie perfectly smooth, and not be moved out of 
its place by being transported. 

Fig. 1—Mode of folding up an out-door jacket. 
Lay the jacket so that the middle of the front lies 
exactly on the middle of the back; fold the sleeves 
over the front, laying paper between each sleeve and 
over the trimmings. 

Figs. 2 to 7.—These illustrations show the process 
of folding up a waterproof cloak, and strapping it up 
fora journey. Spread it out quite flat, turn over the 
sides to the middle, fold in the sleeves, double up the 
skirt to the required size, and fasten the straps 
round, leaving the hood outside, as seen in illustra- 
tion Fig. 7. 

Figs. 8 to 10.—Mode of folding a trimmed skirt 
without train. Double the skirt so that the front 
forms one edge and the back the other; lay it flat on 
the table, making the seams of each half coincide 
with those of the other half; then turn over the 
flounced part as shown in Fig. 8, laying your hand 
underneath, so as to keep the inner fold quite smooth, 
and then turn down the top of the skirt more or less, 
according to the size of your box. 

Figs. 11 and 12.—Mode of folding a tunie or upper 
skirt. This depends much on the trimming and 
manner of looping-up. As a rule, the back should 
be arranged in a double plait, the sides turned over 
the back, and either the top or the bottom folded in 
to suit the size of the box. 

Figs. 13 to 15.—Mode of folding a jacket bodice. 
Sprzad the body on the table, after giving it a shake; 
smooth out the seams, especially the sleeve seams, 
following the illustration Fig. 15. Then double the 
body down the middle of the back, so that the sleeves 
lie one exactiy over the other, as seen in Fig. 14, and 


| making 2 plait under the arms, lay the body full 


length inte the box. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Black silk walking dress, made with one 
skirt and casaque, to form an overskirt; the lower 
skirt is trimmed with four plaited quillings of velvet, 
finished on the bottom with a band of fur. Casaque 
trimmed with a band of fur, made Watteau in the 
back, and finished with velvet bows. Black velvet 
bonnet, trimmed with feathers; pink roses inside 
the brim. 

Fig. 2.—Black felt hat, trimmed with black velvet 


| and feather; black velvet strings fasten under the 


| chin. 





Fig. 3.—Hat made of cherry-colored silk, covered 
with black spotted lace, and trimmed with lace and 
cherry-colored feathers. 

Fig. 4.—Dressing gown for miss of fifteen years, 
made of blue Cashmere, scalloped and bound with 
blue silk braid: blue silk buttons up the front. 

Fig. 5.—Black silk apron for girl of twelve years, 
made with a waist; the apron is trimmed with velvet, 
put on in points, and fringe. 

Fig. 6.—Ladies’ sacque, made of black cloth, 
trimmed with fancy gimp and fringe. 

Fig. 7.—Horsehair bustle, with drawing-string in 
the top; it is made of double ruffles, cut in scallops 
on the edges. 

Fig. 8.—Horsehair skirt, made with a flounce 
around the bottom and steel springs in it; a bustle 
of two ruffles of horsehair is at the back. 

Fig. 9.—Black silk apron, embroidered with silks 
in gay colors; a pocket on one side, and bow and 
ends on the other. The apron is finished with 
fringe. 

Fig. 10.—Fashionable collar to wear with an open 
dress, made of muslin, Valenciennes lace, and pink 
ribbon. 
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Fig. 11 is a white muslin cap. It is composed of a 
square band of muslin, edged with a narrow frill of 


lace, put on with a heading. The front forms a | 


point, in the centre of which is placed a knot of rose- 
colored ribbon with a group of four ends. At the 
back are two long floating ends of similar but 
broader ribbon, finished with fringe. 

Fig. 12.—Ladies’ chemise, made of fine long cloth, 
trimmed with tucks and embroidery; it is made to 
button on the shoulder. 

Fig. 13.—Waved waterfall, with broad plait around 
it. 
Fig. 14.—The front hair of this figure is waved, 
and has two curls on the top of the head. The sides 
are combed back over frisettes, and arranged with 
the back hair into a long drooping chignon, which is 
surrounded with a cable twist. 

Fig. 15.—Muslin and lace fichu, to be worn over a 
colored silk dress. m 

Fig. 16.—New shaped linen collar, made of linen, 
Valenciennes lace insertion, and edging. 

Fig. 17.—Sleeveless saeque of white cloth, bound 
with black velvet, and fastened with a cord and 
tassels. 

Fig. 18.—Opera Cloak of white Cashmere, orna- 
mented with embroidery and a rich fringe. 

Fig. 19.—Linen collar, edged with lace, with velvet 
run through it, to wear with an open dress. Sleeve 
to match. 

Fig. 20.—Linen collar to wear with open dress, 
edged with narrow lace; the sleeve is made to cor- 
respond. 

Fig. 21.—Bow, made of violet satin ribbon, and de- 
corated with a black and gold enamelled insect, a 
white azalea, and a white marabout feather. 

Fig. 22.—Little boy’s kilt suit, made with skirt of 
blue and white plaid poplin, with basque waist and 
jacket of plain blue poplin, trimmed with white braid. 

Fig. 23.—Buttoned glove for evening wear. 

Figs. 24 and 25.—Front and back of two-buttoned 
glove. 

CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 
(See Engraving, Page 316.) 

Fig. 1.—Little girl’s dress, made of blue Cashmere, 
with a faney apron over it, made of French muslin, 
and trimmed with Valenciennes lace. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for girl of thirteen years, made of 
maroon-colored silk, trimmed with fine passamen- 
terie trimming, put on in points, and maroon-colored 
velvet. Basque waist and long open sleeves. Ma- 
roon-colored velvet hat, trimmed with smal) feather 
and velvet. 

Fig. 3—Suit for boy of ten years, made of navy 
blue cloth, with short pants ; long blouse, with velvet 
collar and velvet belt. Felt hat to match dolor of 
suit. 

Fig. 4.—Kilt suit for little boy of three years, made 
of black velvet, and trimmed with silk braid. Scotch 
cap of plaid, bound with black velvet. 

Fig. 5.—Suit for girl of six years. Dress of scarlet 
and black striped poplin; sacque of white cloth, 
trimmed with black velvet. Black velvet hat, 
trimmed with a feather. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR OCTOBER. 

AmoncG the large and varied assortment of fall and 
winter goods that now fill our stores, and gayly deck 
the windows, we will endeavor to give a description 
of some, if not all, there collected. 

In silks stripes are first shown. They have black 
grounds, with doublestripes of two shades of a color 
on them. The stylish almond and darker wood 


browns are together in thickly-repped stripes on a 


| smooth black surface, turquoise and sapphire blue 
are associated, and emerald with bottie green. 
| Repped stripes of a single color on black grounds, 
| ponceau, prune, gray, primrose, and dark green. 
White stripes on black are still very stylish, and 
will be very much in demand for autumn suits. 
Plain silks of all shades of each separate color are 
also shown in great variety; these are of very ele- 
gant and of poorer qualities, and are used for the 
shaded suits, which will still continue to be worn. 
These suits require very careful arranging, to make 
all the colors blend properly. Plain black silks, in 
all qualities and widths, are, as usual, in great de- 
mand. They are dull, glossy, satin-faced, corded, 
and some few have gay-colored figures on them. 
Next to silks we see silk poplins, which make a very 
handsome and useful costume. These are seen in 
black, and in all the shades of brown, blue, green, 
purple, maroon, and gray now so much worn. Vel- 
vet is generally used for trimming these when the 
same ‘material is not used, and they make a very 
elegant costume. 

Delaine dresses, now so fashionable in Europe, are 
among the latest importations. They are intended 
for general wear and for travelling. The fabric is 
pure wool, fine, soft as Cashmere, yet with round, 
distinct threads, like poplin, and has far better body 
than the delaines which have been in market. The 
dresses imported’are ashes of roses, dust eolor, and 
wood browns, with trimmings of the same, bound 
and piped with silk of the same shade. 

Cashmere dresses will be worn later; serge, and 
the heavier all-wool, and wooland silk poplins. These 
goods can be purchased in plain solid colors or in 
striped goods similar to the silks spoken of. The 
partiality is more for soft materials than for the 
heavier goods, which are a weight to carry, without 
being any warmer than a lighter goods, and are cer- 
tainly not ¢ s graceful looking when made up. 

Some innovations in costumes are announced. 
The corsage and skirt of dresses are of striped 
fabries, with sleeves and overskirt of solid color. 
Again, the entire skirt and basque are of silk, the 
overskirt and mantle of striped poplin. Basques are 
also made of a material quite different from the rest 
of the costume. For example, a skirt and overskirt 
of pearl-gray Cashmere, with a basque of claret- 
colored gros grain. Evening dresses are also made 
with bodices of a color in contrast with the skirt. 
Pink gros grain basques are worn with black Cham- 
bery gauze skirts, and turquoise blue silk basques 
with white muslin skirts. The effect is very pretty. 
The basques are not low-necked, but are cut square 
and open in front, and are trimmed with a fringed-out 
silk ruche, and a tulle ruche inside. 

The Gabrielle dress, made short, and worn with a 
flounced skirt, is one of the most distingué models 
of the season. it requires a skilful hand to eut it so 
as to make it fit perfectly at the waist, and yet pos- 
seSs the necessary fulness for the skirt; but, when 
réussie, it sets off a neat figure to the greatest ad- 
vantage, and, falling with puff or retroussé of any 
kind at the back, is very graceful in outline. We 
see silk dresses made in this way with no trimming 
but a double piping, faiile, and satin round the edge, 
while a few inches higher a rounded basque is 
simulated by a deep Jace border, headed by silk 
passementerie. To continue the same style, tlie 
outline of both bodice and sleeves are merely piped, 
but both have revers trimmed with rich lace and 
passementerie. This basque can be omitted or not 
| as faney dictates; the underskirt is trimmed with 

biais or flounces. The >iais are perhaps the more 
| novel trimming, especially if of striped of a darker 
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shade than the dress, but in that case the upper skirt 
should also be trimmed to correspond. Should 
flounces be preferred, they must be put in godet 
pilaits. One deep flounce is more fashionable than 
many. It should not be placed so as to touch the 
edge of the skirt, but an inch or two higher. Some- 
times a quilling or a flat plissé is placed under the 
flounce. 

Two different sets of trimmings on the same dress 
are very fashionable. Thus, a dress of heavy black 
silk, with an underskirt trimmed with a deep fringe, 
with cable cord headings, put on so as to simulate 
the outlines of a flounce; the same fringe and cord 
went round the deep basque of the jacket bodice 
and the upper part of the sleeve; but the second 
skirt, the front part of the bodice, and the lower 
edge of the sleeves were trimmed with a gathered 
frill and an embroidered border in silk and braid- 
work. The sleeves which are most 2 la mode just 
now are those demi-wide and just tightened in at the 
bend of the arm with a bow, whence they are open 
and fully trimmed. 

A difference in the trimming is also observable in 
some of the new mantles. A mantle of heavy black 
silk rep has a square collar and revers; it is loose in 
front, rounded off, and open.at the sides. At the 
back there are double lappets, jacket lappets over 
much longer coat-tail lappets. The trimming of 
this vétement is alternately of two different kinds, 
which gives great originality to the tout ensembdie of 
its appearance. The collar and revers are orna- 
mented with pipings and narrow loops of satin. 
This ornament is repeated round the edge of the 
jacket lappet. The front sleeves and coat-tail lap- 
pets are adorned with rich silk embroidery and a 
handsome fringe of moderate length. 

The new paletdts are, generally speaking, half 
fitting. There are basques, either real or simulated, 
at the back, and the trimming is placed on the back 
seams, from the shoulder to the waist. Ruches of 
colored silk, with a mixture of black lace, are some- 
times used to trim heavy black silk paletdts, but are 
not in good taste unless matched to the color of the 
dress. 

Black mohair Cashmere and alpaca suits so much 
worn at this season show a repetition of the popular 
box plaited waists, witha difference. Instead of five 
single box plaits, we have in the back and front 
three very broad double box plaits. These look ex- 
ceedingly well in alpaca; and the loose shirred blouse 
or chemise Russe, of which they are composed, 
is so easily made, that ladies who have a good-fitting 
blouse pattern will not need a dressmaker’s assist- 
ance. Alpaca blouses should have a lining through- 
out of soft muslin, put in after the plaits have been 
stitched and the waist fitted. The shoulder seams 
must be very short, the neck high, and the sleeves 
coat shape or half flowing. The simple overskirt is 
long, and caught up by tapes falling from the belt, 
with a buttonhole in the end to fasten them to a 
button half way down the skirt. This makes a 
graceful bouffant drapery. The underskirt has a 
wide flounce, arranged in broad double box plaits, 
with a button just below the top of each plait, and 
another half way down the plait. The flounce is 
loose below. Cashmere skirts, to be worn with a 
variety of overdresses, are of solid color, and are no 
longer trimmed with flounces, but with many bias 
bands corded at each edge. Overskirts made abroad 
are straight all around, without looping behind or on 
the sides. The slightly trained skirts worn in the 
house and earriage ean be easily shortened for a 
promenade on the street. A loop of cord or a small 
ring must be sewed on the under side of the dress 
skirt in each back seam and in the centre of back 





widths. The side gores do not need to be shortened. 
A cord or tape is then passed through these loops, 
also through an eyelet-hole in the back seam of the 
side gore, and is tied outside of the skirt in front. 
The overskirt hides the tapes in front, and the wn- 
derskirt is drawn up in a puff below the belt, that 
helps to give the stylish bouffant effect. To decide 
where to place the loops, measure the length of the 
train that hangs beyond walking dress length, and 
put the loops half that distance beiow the belt. 

Suits for boys in pants are made with jacket, vest, 
and knee pants; the latter fall just below the knee, 
are simply hemmed at the bottom, or else lined with 
an inch-wide facing, and are broad enough for the 
foot to pass through, consequently the opening at the 
side is dispensed with. Next comes the vest, a gar- 
ment that delights the heart of “little men.” This 
may be merely a false vest, buttoned inside the jacket 
fronts ; bug a regular waistcoat is a feature this sea- 
son, and is often seen on boys who are stil! wearing 
kilt skirts. For chubby little fellows the false vest 
is still advised. The jacket fits loosely, descends 
just below the waist, and may be worn without the 
vest if preferred, the plaited front of the shirt show- 
ing instead. Blue black, blue, and dark green cloth 
are the colors most used for suits; every day suits 
are of gray or brown, or else black, with irregular 
dashes of white. Gray cassimere suits for fall have 
smoked pearl buttons on them. 

The youth's overcoat for fall is called the King 
William. It isa sort of sleeveless sack, with a cape 
at the back only, but falling over the arm, and hang- 
ing like a loose sleeve. It is stylish. and will be 
comfortable also, as it is doubled on the shoulders, 
where boys need most protection, as their vests have 
merely thin cambric backs. 

Among novelties for ladies is a Russia leather belt, 
with a pendant for carrying an umbrella slashed to 
the side likeasword. The chatelaine bag of leather, 
attached toa belt of the same, was introduced last 
year in the pale brown leather then fashionable; it 
is now shown in russet color, and is worn in the city 
on morning shopping tours. A pretty and useful 
novelty is a chain of fine Viennese gilt, supplied with 
a hook that fastens it to the belt of any dress, while 
a ring at the other end holds the fan. 

Tinted writing paper and visiting cards are re- 
stored tofavor. These are not of the deep hues that 
once offended taste, but are faintest tints, mere 
shadows of color, so delicate and soft that they are 
used by the most fastidious. Two sizes of paper, the 
note and letter sheet, are used; these are of slender 
shape, twice as long as their breadth, so that when 
doubled across the centre, they will fit the square 
envelopes now used. Monograms have obtained per- 
fection in quaintly combined antique letters, daintily 
colored in the centre, the edges boldly raised and 
gilded asa border. The colors contrast prettily with 
the tint of the paper. For those who do not use 
monograms, the first letter of the family name is 
printed on the paper. Visiting cards are of thick 
Bristol board without enamel, and tinted to match 
note paper, each lady selecting a tint, and using it 
as her own until it becomes associated with her. 
Cards are long and narrow, those for ladies being 
larger than the English card used by gentlemen. 
The name engraved in script is preferred to old Eng- 
lish letters at present. Ladies who have regular 
reception days in each week have the day engraved 
on the left-hand eorner; the name of their hotel, 
country seat, or number and street of city residence, 
on the right-hand corner. The new idea for marking 
clothing and household linen is to stamp them with 
the monogram of the lady of the house in indelible 
ink. FasHIOn. 
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A BAD DAY’S SPORT. 
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HOOD WITH LONG ENDS (Knitting and Crochet). WARM CLOUD WITH HOOD (Knitting). 


(See Deacription 
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FASHIONABLE Ct 


‘See Description, Fashion 1 
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Pashion Department.) 
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Fig. L aes 
For Description of Engravings on this Sheet, 7 
see Fashion Department. 
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Fig. 18. 


Fig. 14. 
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Fig. 26. 


Fig. 25. 
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Pil Watch for Thee. 


SONG. 


ARRANGED FOR THE GUITAR. 


BY 


B. F. PEALE. 





As published by J. STARR HOLLOWAY, 811 Spring Garden St., Philada. 





PENS 1. Tllwatch for thee, from 
With feeling. 2. Why did’st thou ~y Tow beige bright - 





Come o’er the sea, atthe twi - light hour. 
Than the ray ofthe ev’ - ning star, 
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I'LL WATCH FOR THEE. 








Come andre - move, 
Oh! if thy vow, 












ifthou lov’st me not, come not to me. Come and re- 
Imay weep for thee, nev-er come near. Oh! if thy 
Dolce. 






But ifthou lovy’st me _ not, 
Tho’ ‘I may for thee, 





lento. 


But ifthou lov’st me not, come not to 
Tho’ Imay for thee, nev.er come 
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FASHIONABLE COSTUMES. 
(See Description, Fashion Department). 
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FLOWERS AND FLOWER BASKET. 
(See Engravings, 415, 416, 417, 418, and Description, Work Department.) 
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Fig. 13.—Forget- 
me-not. 





; Fig. 15.—Inner 
Fig. L—White Verbena. Bloom of Myrtle. 





Fig. 16.—Pink Bloom. 





Fig. 14. Myrtle Bloom. 








Fig. 3—Syrinza. Fig. 4—Marigold. 
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Fig. 7.—Myrtle. 


Fig. 6.—Forget-me-not. 
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Fig. 11.—White Verbena 








Flower. 


Fig. 9.— Narcissus (open) 
in reduced size. . 





Fig. 17.—Flower Basket. 





*etal of Narcissus, 


Fig. 10.—Single Flower 
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Fig. 8. 
Half Bloom of Syringa. 
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Fig. 24.—Mode of Making Rose. 


Fig. 22.—Poppy Petal. 





BRAIDED DINNER NAPKIN BAND. 
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